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I must pdss over the Second and Third Propositions 
without comment save that I think it is a mistake to 
omit -the second as Nixon} does. There is no better 
training than the construction of the figure in the varying 
cases here. There are eight cases, and to these may 
most usefully be added the cases when the given 
point is:— 

1st.. Within the given line. 
2nd, At the middle point of the given line. 
3rd. On the given line produced. 


With the Fourth Proposition comes your first real 
difficulty. You can surmount this éasily and satisfactorily 
if, instead of drawing a figure on the blackboard, you 
pin up to it two paper triangles, which you can take, when 
occasion requires, and place on the top of one another. 
You must not allow the triangles to be equilateral, nor, 
generally speaking, to be right-angled—just as when a 
parallelogram is in question you should strictly discoun- 
tenance a rhombus or a rectangle,—otherwise you will 
have false inferences made. ‘ 


_Euclid’s proof of the Fifth and Sixth Propositions | 


should be left until after the Twenty-sixth, by which time 


triangles in various positions. 
temporary expedient, the Fifth 
proved by super-position. 
diagram, but this time it is double. You reveal 
that the triangle ABC has left its mark behind 
it as it were, to show its size, and changed its place. 


Proposition must be 





* A paper read before the Bath Branch of the Teachers’ Guild 
May 5th, 18or. 

+ Euclid Revised. 

VOL, XII. 


| again and go through the argument of i. 4 with it, 


| meet, 


| Ninth Edition, Vol: viii., p. $27. 
the pupils will have got accustomed to the equality of | 
Meanwhile, but only asa | 


Again you have a paper | 
| logy (Hughes), p. 181. 
| cross-lines is not well marked in the figure given, 
| out easily if the vertical lines be made much thicker and darker, and 
| if a gap be left midway between each pair of parallels. 
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| You then turn it over, and it would be as well to have 


it of a different colour at the back ; you call your reversed 
colour triangle a 4 ¢, and you proceed to put it back 
You 
must be careful, however, to show that 4 and ¢ corres- 
pond to C andsB respectively. So again for i. 6. 


Before you have gone far you will have an objection to 
What is the use, you will be asked, of spending 
so much time on proving what my own eyes assure me 


_to be true? Iam accustomed to answer this by question- 
| ing whether my pupils’ eyes are, after all, such correct 


judges of geometrical magnitude. It is the easiest thing 


| in the world to show them that as regards equality of 
| distance, equality of length, parallelism, circularity, &c., 
| their eyes are very bad judges indeed. 


For instance :— 


(1.) You put the following figure on the blackboard, 


| the drawing of which, however, must be extremely careful 


(Fig.1), and you point out that although the distances AB, 
BC are exactly equal, yet AB appears greater than BC,* 


2° 


g. 
(2) ‘The same illusion is still more strikingly shown 


by Fig. 2, which is rather easier to reproduce on the 
blackboard. ‘The distances between the arrow-heads are 


| exactly equal in the two cases. 


* This illustration is borrowed from the Zncyclopedia Britannica, 
Fig. 2 appears ia the current 
number of Casse/l’s Family Magazine, Fig. 4 is the geometrical 
outline of the familiar advertisement of the ‘Monkey Soap,’ omit- 
ting unessential zoological appendages. Fig. 5 is copied from the 
original source, both by Encyc. Brit., ref. cit. sup., and by Car- 
penter’s Human Physiology, p. 748; as also in Overend’s Physio- 

The apparent discontinuity of the chiens 
Li can be brought 


: This, how- 
ever, somewhat lessens the illusion of loss of parallelism. M. 


| Nachet’s diagram (Fig. 6) occurs in Carpenter on the Microscope, 


». $24 (Edition 5). ‘The hexagonal illusion is perfect if this figure 
is held about ten inches away from the eyes and the eyes half closed. 


| A series of these diagrams has appeared in Anozwdledye. 
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Fig. 2. 
(3.) You draw two lines exactly equal, and at right 


angles to one another, and point out that the vertical 
line seems the shorter (Fig. 3). 








Fig. 3. 
(4.) Or this same point is still more easily exhibited 


if you cut an exact square out of paper, and show that 
the side held vertical always seem shorter. 
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Fig. 4. 
(s.) Orif you have no objections to ministering to 
ierce by soap, you exhibit this familiar advertisement. 
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(Fig. 4.) Here two figures which are superposably equal, 
yet appear of different sizes. 


(6.) Two purposes are served by Zollner’s remarkable 
diagram, which comes next (Fig. 5). The oblique cross- 
lines are exact prolongations of one another, yet they 
are far from seeming so. The vertical lines are precisely 
parallel, yet they appear to converge alternately. A very 
rough form of this figure, easily drawn on the board, will 
show both these illusions. 


(7.) Lastly, a mysterious diagram (Fig. 6), due to M. 
Nachet, shows that the eye does not even know a circle 
when it sees it, but may under certain circumstances 
conceive it to be a hexagon. This diagram, however, 
would have to be carefully prepared beforehand. 





Fig. 6. 


If you run through some or all of these illustrations 
you will not only provide a very interesting quarter of an 
hour for your class, but you will destroy for ever the eye- 
method of doing Euclid. 


Proposition vii, should be read. I cannot see any 
force in the objection to impossible figures. The pupil 
will often draw such figures without meaning to do so, 
and it seems to me of the utmost importance that he 
should learn to argue out all the consequences of a 
figure, and thus see whether it is or is not a possible 
figure. For instance, here is a pretty fallacy (Fig. 7). In 
the triangle ABC draw DO at right angles to BC through 
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its centre, and let it meet AO the bisector of the angle at 
Ain O. If this figure is correct it is easy to prove* that 





this and every other triangle must be equilateral, notwith- 
standing that the figure is wrong even for an equilateral 
triangle. 


But I must hurry on and content myself with a few 
detached notes on other topics. 


Prop. xiii. will present no difficulty if the flat-angle be 
introduced,t but otherwise there are few propositions to 
which the schoolboy so strenuously objects. 

After Prop. xvii. you will introduce the old Twelfth 
Axiom, and a short disquisition on the meaning of 
parallels. 

After Prop. xxvi. you will summarise the cases in which 
Euclid has proved a triangle to be equal, and add the 
missing case which Euclid appears to notice for the first 
time in vi., 7. 


After Propositions xxxv., xxxvi., and xlvii., it is very 
useful, almost essential indeed, to show that the figures 1 


concerned may be divided into congruent figures, 
i.¢., figures which will fit together.t This should be done 
by dissected cardboard models. 

In the Second Book the abbreviation AB? for the 
square on AB ought not to be allowed until the Eighth 
Proposition is passed. After this (except in xi.), Euclid 
never actually draws the square represented by AB?, and 
there is less harm in the abbreviation. I do not think it 
wise to direct attention to the Algebraical meaning of the 
propositions until the first eight are mastered, but the use 
of the sign minus is always dangerous for a weak pupil. 
The almost universal ostracism of the Eighth Proposition 
appears causeless. The proof by congruency of these 
eight propositions should always be exhibited by dissected 
cardboard models. 


* The ‘ proof’ runs as follows :—Let OF, OF be perpendiculars 
on AC, AB. Apply i. 26 to triangles AOF, AOE to prove that 
AE = AF and OE = OF. Apply i. 4 to triangles BOD, COD to 
prove BO=CO. Apply i. 47 to triangles BOF, COE to prove 
that since BO = CO. OF = OF. therefore BF = CE. But AF 
= AE, ...AB = AC. Similarly BC = BA. Hence the triangle is 
equilateral. ‘The fallacy lies in placing O inside the triangle; O 
must lie on the circumcircle, Yet this is far from evident to the 
eye, especially if the triangle be nearly equilateral. - 

¢t See A.1.G.T. Geometry. 


¢ See the Harpur Euclid 7x doc, 





I must omit all the many questions raised by the Third 
ana Fourth Books in order that I may find time for a 
word or two on Proportion before I conclude. No paper 
on the teaching of Geometry could have the smallest 
claim to completeness which did not draw attention to 
De Morgan’s masterly presentation* of Euclid’s difficult 
definition. But De Morgan wishes us to imagine columns 
and colonnades and railings, and as these things are not 
met with inside an ordinary schoolroom I will alter the 
phraseology a little, and present the matter thus :—Have 
your pupils round the blackboard, and draw a ground 
plan of the schoolroom for them. Indicate in your plan 
the boards of the flooring and the positions of the desks. 
Then note that Euclid’s idea of the proportionality 
between width of board, width of desk, width of 
board in plan, width of desk in plan, is that if you fix 
your eye on, say, the eleventh board and the fifth desk, 
you will find the desk beyond the board in the plan if 
you find it beyond in the schoolroom, at the same place 
in the plan if it is at the same place in the schoolroom, 
behind if it is behind. This sounds complicated, but is 
really simplicity itself. I happen to have had the oppor- 
tunity of trying the illustration recently with a class, and 
was much interested to note how a boy, whom I always 
regard as‘the barometer of the class, indicated at once 
‘Set Fair,’ and subsequently gave me an_ intelligible 
account of this difficult subject. 

Here, perforce, I stop. Iseem to have but touched the 
mere fringes of my subject. Art is long, but by a law 
which is not without its merciful aspects for lecturers and 
their victims, Life is short. Yet I should not like to 
conclude , without assuring my audience that if these 
explanations have seemed at all tedious or prolix they 
have formed a slander upon one of the most fascinating 
tasks that can fall to a teacher’s lot—the teaching of 
Elementary Geometry. 


—_o—— 


SPECIMEN NOTE, TIME, AND EAR TESTS 
FOR THE CODE EXAMINATION. 


BY W. G. MCNAUGHT, 


ASS ciate of th Royal Acad my of Mu Ste. 


[These examples are not intended as a substitute for 
regular course of lessons. The use of charts, manuals and 
other teaching apparatus is implied. ] 


THE Tests are divided into three scts, viz. : 


1. PREPARATORY.—These are easier 


than those usually 
given at Examinations. 


2. STANDARD. — These 
requirements of the Code 

3. BEYOND THE Copr.—These are 
given by Inspectors in order to test 
the Class. They represent the de; 
Division should endeavour to reach 
work Standard Tests fluently. 


are 


strictly according to the 


such as are often 
full capacity of 
sree of difficulty each 
in order 


the 


to be able to 


Division I, 


INFAN is, 

_Tonie Sol-fa,—\(Requirement 1. To sing 
Examiner's pointing on the Modulator the tones 
chord in any easy order, using the Sol-fa Syllables. 


* In the Penny Cyclopzetia, s.v.* Proj 


rtion.” Quo 
Euclid, p. 332. 
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Stay Notation. 


the notes « 
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14 ‘ 1 
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To ming a 


- key chord of 


PREPARA 


Toni 


Sol 
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s pointed out by the Examiner 
C in any easy order, using the 


mY PESTS. 


fa Notation. 


It is recommended that the first black-board exercises 


hould be pictorially written, ¢.¢., 


8 8 s — 8 s 8 
I n n-— 
dd dd dd 
8 8 $ s s 
n n n 
dd d ddd— 
rhe dash (- tands for a continuation. 
dsnmdnnas|ansonms sn d ij 
> dmsdspauasapdiinsonmasdsq*rn di 


s d 
dsmdns d' 


4s ddasan dsnmsd'sniismsnss @'|| 


sdsd'sd'sd'iid'smsnnd || 


Phe double bar how places where a slight pause may 


w where the previous note may be lengthened. 


Slav Ne vation. 


eo I] — 2 oo l 
6 4 
G a 














res 


STANDARD 


Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 


dsns@dsiindsonms @a 
nds=nd@san ns ds dd 
s mdesoné siijnsd@sda@s 4 
és nm sp nd@sijidndd@dsas=@ad 
sdsnd@é@ siins.@dsaeand 
dnsa4and@siid@sensnmdd 
dda@ésasanadddiinedisia é@ a@{ 
ns nmd@sonsidnmnsa@qad@d 





(4)s mp dd@ddsianjj@ dm sp adam @ij 
15) d' nddgsaianlidd@ddisihean di 
6)n 8s @ @sp ms dad sd@dsod dij 
7)8 @ da an @sepeadn@addaa di 
is)\@d s d md@dsd@dddnmnadsd d@ dij 








Staff Notation. 
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The following are in higher keys and embrace the 


range 8, 


to 8. 


This range is not asked for by the English 


Department, but it is shown in one of the examples of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Requirements of the Scotch Department. 
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THE CHORD. 


Range sok, to soh. 


DOH 
STANDARD TESTS. 
(According to Scotch Requirements.) 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 

Doh as F or G. 
(i9)d 8, ad m dijm d 
s|js nm 
(21) nd is, djjs_ 58, 
(22) ds, s, dijd 
(23)d ms mds, dnijis 
(24)d 8s, d m gs, 8, d 


mn || 8 
STAFF NOTATION, 

As only the Key of C is asked for in the Staff Notation 
requirements of both Departments, and as the range § to 8, 
is impracticable for ‘Infants’ in this key it is not necessary 
to prepare this range for the examination in this notation. 
Therefore no Standard Tests are given. It is recommended 
however-that the range should be practised even by children 
taught from the Staff, because it is employed in so many 
tunes. If any difficulty is felt in reading from the key note 
F or G it will be as well to write the sol-fa initials under the 
notes, the object of the exercise being less to test reading 
than to afford useful practice. 


Staf{ Notation. 
(19) 


7] 
So 


BEYOND THE Copr, 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Containing the leap d' down to m. 
Doh as C or D. 
(23)d ms d a’ 
s md di mn a! 
ea € s 4! 
d's d s n 
ds @ 
d' om 


nm § n 
s dns @ 


s d@d'ns 
nmsdmqds_on 





Range 8 to 8). 
Doh as F or G. 
31) s nm 


dm s 8, 
ds 8, 
s m 
d 


dsm 
ns md 
dss, a 


Stag Ne tation, 


(To be continued.) 
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COMMON-SENSE LESSONS IN EVERY DAY 
HOUSEWORK. 


BY MRS, E, A. SHARMAN, 


(Lecturer to the National Ifealth Society.) 


SCULLERY WORK, 

To clean Wooden Utensils.—Take two pans of water, 
one hot, one cold. Put into the hot water half a 
tablespoonful of washing soda. Wash all the grease 
from the utensils first, then dip a scrubbing brush into 
some silver sand, and scrub the wood briskly the way of 
the grain. When quite clean, rinse the utensils in the 
pan of cold water, wipe them with a cloth, and finish 
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ul 1 for clean ng sieves, 


rolling pins, &c, 


This method is 
wooden bowls, paste boards, 
Soap should never be used to clean 


wooden utensils; the soap when wetted would soak into 
s} 


open air, if possible. 


e arti le 
o completely as not to leave a little in some part, which 


might come off into our food the next time the utensil 
} 
was used. 


To clean a Table.—Yake two pans, one of hot and 
another of cold water. Dip a piece of house flannel 
into the hot water, and wash the table first. Dip the 

sh into the water, rub a little soap over the bristles, 


ch dip in silver sand, and scrub briskly the way of 


the grain of the wood until all spots are removed. Wash 
the soap and sand off the table with the flannel, dip a 
ping cloth in the bucket of cold water, wring it as dry 
possible, and dry the table with it, finish by wiping 
wn again with a dry cloth. Using silver sand will 
render the wood a beautiful colour, far superior to that 


vashed with soap and soda, which in time gives it a 


} 


dark look, Soda makes tables yellow, and soap makes 
them black. Soap and soda should only be used to 
t) black S ! la should ly 1 lt 
remove grease spots. The legs of the table must be 


hed and scrubbed in the same manner. 


To scour a Flcor.—A room must not be wetted until 
he dirt and dust have been removed and carried away. 
Get all the things needed for the work first—a _ bucket 

hot water, a hair scrubbing brush, some silver sand 
ipon an old plate, and a house flannel. Begin in the 
orner farthest from the door. Kneel down, and with 
the flannel dipped into the hot water wet as much of 
the floor as you can reach. Scrub hard with the brush 
dipped in the sand, always working the way of the grain 
of the wood if possible. When the boards look clean, 
water without wringing much 
wash the sand off, then rinse the flannel thoroughly 
to free it from sand, wring it as dry as you can and go 
over the boards for the last time. Scrub the next piece 
ame way, always keeping the part which 
front of you. Change the water often. 
Nothing stains and discolours wood so much as dirty 


lip the flannel into the 


of tloor in the 


ley n 
i aone nm 


water. When the hand cannot be seen plainly in the 
water, it is unfit for cleaning. Do this kind of work as 
early in the day as possible, so as to have the floor dry 
before night. Concrete floors take longer to dry than 


’ , 
Loors, espee ially 


f too much water has been 
Stone floors should have all 


removed by scrubbing with hot water and soda; if 


n 
< 


n washing them. 


till greasy, sprinkle a little sand over, or a little fuller’s 
made into a paste with boiling water and applied 

\ hot, and left for several hours. 
] in Knives and Forks.—Put the knives and forks 
: kept on purpose, and only large enough for 
vater in it to reach the handles. Pour some hot 
water In, then wipe them quite clean. If the 
j sof knives and forks are put into hot water and 
| to remain in it, they will soon become discoloured 
ose, Ihe knives can then be cleaned by 
nery, or upon a board with bathbrick dust. The 
er isthe common way. The knife board, which is 
| with a leather, must have some powdered bath- 


1 FY ? 


or knife powder sprinkled upon it. The knives 
ly ad from grease before 
Hold the knife steady, 
n the board quickly backwards and 
ht, then dust it carefully. The 


be periect}y ary and tires 


them 1 nt! ’, 


t would be almost impossible to wash it off 
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prongs of forks are cleaned by rubbing with a damp rag 
dipped in emery powder or powdered bathbrick, then 
carefully dusted with a clean cloth. If the handles are 
dirty, dip them in clean warm water, and dry them with 
a soft cloth. A piece of raw potato, when rubbed upon 
the knife blades, removes stains. Knives dipped ‘in 
paraffin, and dried, may be kept from rusting by placing 
them in well-dried sawdust. 


To clean Boots.—\f boots are put near the fire to dry 
when damp, the leather will harden and the soles crack. 
It is better to hang them up to dry, so as to allow the 
air to get all round them. Shoe leather can be softened 
by rubbing it once or twice with any kind of grease. It 
is impossible to polish damp boots and shoes. Scrape 
the mud off the boots when dry with a piece of stick 
kept for the purpose—never use a knife, or the leather 
may be cut—brush the remaining dirt off with a hard 
brush, rub some blacking over part of the boot, taking 
care it is not too wet, and polish it quickly with a soft 
brush while damp. If the blacking is too wet, the boots 
will not polish quickly or well. 


The Scullery Sink.—If the sink is not kept perfectly 
clean and sweet, it will cause a bad smell to bé felt all 
over the house. Water in which greens or onions have 
been boiled should only be thrown down the sink when 
cold. 1f thrown recklessly down the sink when ot, and 
no means used to remove the smell, it will be hours 
before the fumes are dissipated. Pour boiling water 
down the sink immediately, and add a liberal sprinkling 
of Sanitas powder. After washing up, the sink must be 


scrubbed with a brush, using hot soda water. If it is 
very greasy, scour it with some common salt. This is 
rough, like sand, and answers the same purpose. If sand 


were allowed to go down the pipe it would soon become 
choked up. When washing up, always keep the trap 
over the entrance of the pipe, no bits of food or dirt can 
then get down it; all such bits ought to be collected 
together and then burnt. Finish by pouring a kettle-full 
of boiling water down last. Always wash the dish cloth 
and tea cloths out in hot water, and hang them in the 
air to dry. 


To wash Earthenware.—W ooden tubs are best to use 
for washing earthenware and glass in. Have two tubs of 
water, one hot and one cold. Put a little extract of 
soap into the hot water, when dissolved wash each 
article singly in it, rinse in the tub of cold water, and 
turn upside down to drain, until they can be wiped dry 
with a teacloth. Always wash the cleanest things first, 
leaving greasy plates and dishes until last, changing the 
water once or twice if there are many things to wash. 
If earthenware is suddenly plunged into very hot water 
when the weather is cold, it is in danger of being cracked. 
Be careful not to knock and bang the dishes about while 
cleaning them ; earthenware soon cracks and breaks with 
rough usage, besides the noise made is very disagreeable. 
Do not wash too many articles at once before com- 
mencing to dry them, or the dishes and plates will have 
a sticky and smeared appearance when dry. Be careful 
to wash milk-jugs and basins in doding water, to clean 
and scald them, especially if they have held sour milk, 
or the milk will quickly turn sour when the jug is 
again used. Dishes and plates should never be put into 
the plate-rack after washing and left to dry without 
wiping. When the washing-up is finished, wash the 


pans out with hot soda and water to remove all grease 
from the sides, and put them away clean, to be ready for 
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use when next wanted. Wash and dry the teacloths, 
fold them and put them away, hang the dishcloth in the 
air to dry. 


To wash Glass.—Put a little extract of soap into a tub 
of moderately warm water, empty all settlings of any 
liquid from the glass. Wash one glass article at once in 


the warm water, using the hand instead of a dishcloth,’ 


dip the glass in cold water, and put it to drain on a tray 
or table. Use soft linen cloths to dry with, and rub 
gently till very bright. A wet cloth will not polish glass. 
If glass is greasy or discoloured, dissolve a little soda 
and add it to the washing water. If glass is washed in 
an earthernware pan it is liable to chip, the same if put 
to drain upon stone or lead. Spread a cloth out to 
drain it upon, which will prevent chips and scratches. 
If glass is put suddenly into hot water it will break, 
especially in frosty weather. 

In teaching scullery work to a class of girls, the 
subjects taught, with lists of materials required, must be 
first written upon the blackboard. The teacher will 
then demonstrate the method used to the class, 
questioning the girls upon subject and method, and 
recapitulating each week what was taught the week 
before. After which the girls must practise what has 
been demonstrated to them. It must be pointed out to 
the girls that by exercising forethought in arranging their 
work, and methodically doing it, they will be enabled to 
get the work done with more speed; that they must 
learn to keep themselves tidy while at work; that it is a 
girl’s own fault if she presents an untidy, dirty appear- 
ance when work is over. ‘The teacher must explain how 
precautions can be taken to prevent such a misfortune 
happening. 


To be continued. 


—_ () -— - 


IN THE BABIES’ ROOM: 
WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 


BY J. W. WARREN, 


Inspectress of Infant Schools, Leicester School Board. 


My object this month is to give my readers a little idea 
of the kind of papers they may expect under the above 
heading ; the actual work to be done in the babies’ room 
I shall purposely avoid; beginning next month with 
that, this paper being introductory, I shall state at length 
what leads me to think some more can be both taught 
and learnt in the direction of very young children of 
ages varying from three to four years and six months, 
In the first place the babies’ room is the most difficult to 
get supplied with a suitable teacher, It is true that now 
and then one meets with that vara avis, a born babies’ 
room teacher ; but we must, in meeting the difficulty, 
deal with facts, and legislate for the rule and not the 
exception. Perhaps I can do nothing for the mistress 
who has such a treasure on her staff; remember, I do 
not write for such. I want to help every pupil teacher, 
and assistant, who is not a born instructor of the 
recently much discussed three to five. It is very 
certain that if we trust only to these exceptions some of 
our schools will be lamentably behind hand. It is no 
cemfort to the distracted mistress who has not a teacher 





for these mites of humanity to tell her it is not a manu- 
factured article she wants, but a product of nature. One 
feels inclined rather to ask the pertinent questions, Why do 
we have this difficulty? Why can we not get at least a 
partly suitable help in our babies’ room ? Why, because 
I tell you—mistress, teacher, apprentice, whoever you 
may be—it is because we want more of the mother and 
less of the /eacher than we ever attempt to get, than we 
ever attempt to train. I say also, from experience, girls 
and women teachers generally can be taught how to train 
babies, I will not lower our high profession by saying that 
it is an article that can be manufactured, but I do say 
there are hearts, heads and hands that can be made 
loving, strong and skilful in the babies’ room, I ask 
—‘ Has the subject ever had any fair time and considera- 
tion given to it. Have we not rather given general direc- 
tions and slipped almost unconsciously into the error of 
thinking that any thing will do for the babies? Has any 
system been advanced or written work ever dedicated to 
them, worthy of the name? I had one in my hand lately, 
professedly written to help young teachers in this way ; the 
motive was excellent, but the matter lacked every detail 
necessary to make it of practical value. No young 
teacher could have worked one week on the information 
given in this book. What seems wanted is,some series 
of occupations so simply written and so detailed as to be 
of use in the most untaught hands; therefore, in intro- 
ducing these articles I hope no one will read them who 
has no sympathy with their object, and who has not the 
patience to sit with me amongst the babies ; for to stand 
either literally or figuratively wfon the Kindergarten table 
instead of by it is to damn the cause irrevocably. We 
must all indeed sit at the feet of the Great Teacher and 
drink in the deep solemnity of His words, ‘ For of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ If we realised this more 
fully less would be said and more done for the babies. 
We have not yet reached the perfection of the Froebel 
system, else the need for papers on this subject would 
cease. The educational ladder must have its rungs of 
equal strength, the first few of equal power with 
the higher ones, if the top is to be reached. When 
a nation neglects her young she suffers in after 
times, and the same is true of a school. ‘There is 
no good school where even a partial neglect of the 
perfect happiness of the babies is allowed—it is rotten 
at the very core, and to be condemned by all right-minded 
teachers. It must be understood that all the work I 
advise in the babies’ room, and given in this journal, will 
be distinctly in accordance with the principles of Froebel, 
and will in no wise tend in its action to produce the 
precocious infants that are seen in some schools, my main 
object being to interest and employ quite young scholars, 
to make the teacher, however young or inexperienced, 
feel herself to be something more than a drudge, to give 
her the means whereby she may conduct her class, not 
one day, but throughout the whole year, day by day, 
and week by week, to the satisfaction of herself and the 
amusement and instruction of her babies. 


We shall next month consider in every detail the end 
of what we are beginning. We shall put before ourselves 
certain facts that are unassailable with reference to early 
training, ahd having set ourselves a high ideal shall 
descend as lowas you will in order to attain it; for I take 
it the main reason for the prevailing general dislike to 
the work in a babies’ room is due to the utterly false 
notion that less good teaching and less real knowledge 
are needed. It is the old, old story; vanity lies at the 
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root of it; we do not care to be ‘looked down 
upon’ because we have only the babies to manage. 
Before we can eradicate the false notion that exists on 
this interesting subject we must, as advocates for the 
babies’ work, make ourselves worthy of notice ; we must 
bring our garnered sheaves of collected facts to prove 
that good and earnest work can be done; we must give a 
practical solution of the difficult problem, ‘ What to do 
and how to do it.’ In a word, we must make it a thing 
to be desired, this training of every infant's teacher in 
the spec ial work needed. 

Whoever is sent into the babies’ room should be pre- 
pared; mere gentleness, kindness or patience are of 
really little use when unaided by a knowledge of methods. 
Many young and delightful teachers have been worn out 
and disgusted with the profession they once esteemed so 
highly by being sent unprepared into a large class of 
babies ; the stoutest heart fails when the means are not 
at hand to save a wreck, and no class is more trying than 
this if one goes to it with no previous preparation. 

Every endeavour will be made to give very efficient 
help to pupil teachers in this series of articles; for the 
writer is in keenest sympathy with them, and recognises 
the fact that however unfair or unadvised it may be to 
put them to this work it is nevertheless true that they may 
be constantly found here trying to do it, and must there- 
fore be helped. 

I would, in conclusion of this introductory address; 
remind all so engaged that your work in the sight of the 
Highest Judge ranks side by side with that of the most 
learned of your fellows ; that it is in every particular as 
important-—-in many, more so than any other in which 
you can engage; that with some months’ careful study 
and endeavour you may attain not mediocre success but 
‘ xcellence, and add to your general methods to a vast 
extent by making a study of those best adapted to the 
babies. 

Next month I shail proceed to the matter without any 
further gossip. 


(To be continued.) 
—_ o—_—> 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE. 


LY PROF. GREEN, 


Ja nor in Botany to Cambridge University. 
INrRODUCTORY ARTICLE. , 
‘Tue Onjecr or AGricuLtuRE: To Ratse Foop 


FOR MAN, 


Mawn, as vou know, cannot live without feod. It is as 
necessary to our existence as the air we breathe and the 
water we drink. Insuflicient or improper food makes us 
weakly and out of health, and deprivation of food, after 


a time, starves us. Some people say that we should 
be stronger and have better health if we only ate 
vegetable food, others say animal food is nec« ssary for 
us. But however this may be, our food comes direclty 
or indirectly from the soil. : 


The vegetable food we eat comes to us directly from 


the soil. Potatoes, fruit, the flour of wheat, are important 
eX: pl of this sort of food. Some vegetable foods are 
not, however, grown for human food, but for cattle and 
sheep Ve could t eat hay, or vetches, or clover, 








The food the cattle and sheep eat is in a sense our 
food, If the cattle and sheep did not have it we should 
have td do without the chief source of what is called 
animal food, #.¢., the flesh of animals and such products 
as milk, butter and eggs. Animal food then comes to us 
indirectly from the soil. 

Suppose now that a number of people are shipwrecked 


“on one of the uninhabited islands in the South Seas you 


have often read about, and are unable to bring any food 
to land with them. Unless they are cast on a barrer 
reef the island will supply them for a time with food. 
They must search for edible plants and trees, such as the 
cocoa-nut tree and the yam, to supply them with vegetable 
food, and for birds, whose eggs and flesh are a variety of 
animal food. If the island be but a small one, while the 
number of people cast on its shores is large, there 
may perhaps be more people on the island than the 
island affords sufficient food for in a wild state. Must 
some of the people starve? Even if the number of the 
people be comparatively small there is the danger that a 
series of the dreadful storms to which the South Sea 
Islands are subject may uproot many of the cocoa-nut 
and other edible trees, and wash away the yams. They 
will be likely then to suffer severely, and even starve, 
from want of food. Can nothing be done? 

To provide for these two conditions I have just 
referred to—a comparatively large population and 
adverse seasons—it will be their duty to call in the aid 
of what is called agriculture or land tillage. They wild 
have to fence land and cultivate it, and protect the crops, 
and if they are wise they will grow a reserve supply of 
food. ‘This is the object of agriculture—to provide food 
for man. 

We have just been thinking of what might happen, but 
with the increase of modern science is less and less likely 
to happen. We will now see what has actually happened 
in the past. There are three stages of society through 
which most peoples have passed or are passing—the 
hunting stage, the pastoral or nomadic stage, and the 
agricultural stage. In early times, when a region has 
very few people in it, these people can get a living by 
hunting ; but you will see that if animals are always being 
hunted they will in time get very scarce, and finally die 
out or become exterminated. The North American 
Indians are great hunters, but they do not depend en- 
tirely on hunting. ‘Their squaws raise a great part of 
their food directly from the soil. When men are few in 
number, and have abundance of flocks and herds, they 
are well off for animal food—flesh, and milk, which is, 
you know, a perfect food—-and do not trouble to raise 
much food from the soil. ‘Their habits are what is called 
nomadic or pastoral. They wander with their flocks and 
herds from place to place as the pasture becomes ex- 
hausted. But a wholly animal diet is not healthy. 
They therefore raise some of their food directly from the 
soil. 

Most of the peoples in existence at the present time 
are in the agricultural stage of society. ‘They occupy a 
definite portion of the earth's surface, a fixed territory, 
and the greater portion of their food is derived from the 
cultivation of the soil in farms and market-gardens and 
from the live stock raised by the farmer. 





In what are called new countries, such as the western 
parts of the United States and the north west of Canada, 
the population is small compared to the size of the 
country, and its food needs are easily supplied from the 


mest fertile land. As population increases, however, less 
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fertile land has to be resorted to, and after a time it 
becomes difficult or impossible to raise enough food for 
the people, although poor land as well as good land is 
cultivated. In England, though we cultivate land that 
would be too poor for cultivation in the grain-growing 
districts of America, we do not raise enough for our sub- 
sistence, and the poorer of us would starve if we did not 
get a great quantity of food from abroad, It is important 
that we should be good agriculturists. We have seen 
that even hunters and nomads practise this art of agri- 
culture, but in an early state of society the methods of 
those who cultivate the soil are very rough. In other 
words, the science of agriculture is under such circum- 
stances only in its infancy. 

It is not the object of these lessons to teach you the 
art of agriculture. You will not learn from them how to 
plough, to sow, to reap. But they will teach you some of 
the principles which govern these operations ; in other 
words, they will teach you a little of the science of agri- 
culture. A farmer's object is to raise the largest and 
best crops from his land that will be profitable to him, 
and to raise healthy live stock. To do this he must 
know the needs of the plants he grows and how they can 
be best supplied; and he must know the needs of his 
live stock and what conditions are best for them. The 
science of agriculture teaches these things. 

To recapitulate, we have seen: 


1. That all the food of man comes directly or in- 
directly from the soil. 


2. That though many plants and trees which grow 
wild, and many wild animals, are fit for food, the growth 
of population, adverse seasons, and the process of exter- 
mination, make it unsafe to rely wholly on these sources 
of food, and necessitate the tilling of part of the land. 


3. The larger the population the more food has to be 
raised for its subsistence. Either more land must be 
cultivated, or larger crops must be obtained from the land 
already in cultivation, 


4. Agriculture or land-tillage is both an art and a 
science, The art of agriculture tells you how to plough, 
sow, reap, &c. The science of agriculture tells you the 
reasons for these and other agricultural operations. In 
these lessons we are only concerned with the science of 
agriculture. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A WAY OF LOOKING AT ART. 


BY ERNEST RADFORD, 


Several years ago, as the reward of a short life devoted 
to beautiful things, I was asked to lecture upon ‘ Art.’ The 
subject was only vaguely suggested, and the matter was 
left to me. Theretofore, I must admit, this love of Art, 
which was my boast, had afforded me little more than a 
lazy pleasure, and had exacted from me nothing at all. 
But xow—how things had changed! I had become a 
live Lecturer, and Art, from affording an expensive 
pastime, promised to be a lucrative profession. I 
seized my pen to sketch my Course. I wrote neatly :— 
‘Twelve Lectureson . . .’—on what? Why, on Art 
of course! But Art seemed suddenly to have turned my | 
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head, and stared me in the face. ‘ What és Art P’ I found 
myself distractedly saying. ‘This was a question which 
the wsthetes of those days, for all their flowers of speech, 
had made no attempt to answer, and every moment it 
grew plainer to me that my first work would be to find 
the solution of this question in a form of words which 


| should comprehend the whole subject matter of Art, 


and should strictly exclude what was irrelevant to it. 
That seemed easy enough; but it wasn’t so easy at all. 
I opened my Ruskin and found, in place of the definition 
which he of all men should have been qualified to give 

‘what did I find? gush—simply gush—without any 
definition that a sane lexicographer would allow. Ruskin, 
and all his disciples and kind, said pretty and even noble 
things ; but not one of them had ever grappled with the 
problem which confronted me at the very outset of my 
work, Getting no help from these professors of art, 
I sat down to write upon my own account. I wrote 
the word all down a long white sheet in every appli- 
cation of it which my brain suggested. I searched for 
the common value in all its different uses. Only one 
idea was common to all. The residual meaning of the 
word ‘Art’ was simply sfé//, I referred to the big 
dictionaries—Skeats in particular, and found my re- 
searches confirmed.’ Here, then, I take my starting 
point—‘ Art is skill” But I hasten (lest I should be 
asked to talk upon all things under the sun) to limit 
this definition. Please follow me, as many as will, ‘ Art 
is skill.” Skill is regulated effort. In this sense, even 
cookery is an art, as gastronomy is a science, but I have 
not to lecture upon cooking. I must narrow my definition 
to its exclusion. As with the cook, so with the ‘noble 
art’ of self-defence. And what of the perfumer? He 
dedicates his skill ,to the gratification of the nostrils. 
There is an art of perfumery, as there is or was in my 
University days a science of ‘ Stinks.’ ‘What's A/s line ¢” 
we asked of a man. ‘Stinks,’ wasthe short reply. But 
I have not to talk of smells, sweet or foul, and my defi- 
nition must be tightened again. ‘Take another case 
—the luxury of the Turkish bath. What is this managed 
routine of the bath but the product of skill concentrated 
upon the Idea of perfect physical récreation? Music, 
in its measured play upon the ear, is hardly more the 
work of Art than are these pleasures of the Bath with 
their delightful subtilisations of mere sensation. Artful 
they may be, but beyond the scope of my talk. Now, 
once more. Is a snow man a work of Art? Michael 
Angelo was asked by his patron to make one. Here we 
have skill impressed upon snow, and directed to the 
gratification of the mind through the window of the eye. 
A work of Art surely it should. be. But (as we should 
have no classic masterpieces for our study if they had 
not been made to last) some quality of durability is 
indelibly associated in our minds with ‘ Art,’ and a snow 
man is not durable. (However, we may reflect that he 
would endure if sustained at the proper temperature, and 
there are many suffering Englishmen who might say the 
same.) A dramatic performance, again, is not durable 
except by its permanent potentiality of being re-played, 
nor is a song, nor a dance,nor many another thing in the 
shaping or maturing of which one full life has gone to the 
gratification of many. Now, how far have we got? ‘ Art 
is mere skill,’ to say it again. Next, to limit its range, 
Art is skill devoted to the gratification of the mind 
directly through the senses. But, please mark. There 
arg five senses: of Taste, and Touch, and Smell, Sight, 
and Sound, Of the pleasures proper to these two are 
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distinguished as ‘ Aésthetic’ pleasures—those of the eye 
and those of the ear. 4sthetics—the science which 
treats of the beautiful in perception ; aisthan-omai, to 
perceive by the senses. And why are these senses thus 
distinguished? Because they are in closest communion 
with the Brain—they bring most grist to the mill of the 
mind. So we distinguish these wsthetic (or perceptive) 
sensibilities, and limit the word ‘ Art’ to such productions 
of skill as appeal primarily to them. At this point we 
should amend our definition thus :—-‘ Art is skill whose 
effort is directed to the gratification of the mind through 
the senses of sight and sound,’ But these words will 
be seen to include under the name of Art, music and 
poetry, and the arts of acting, dancing, singing, and all 
sorts of things beyond my range. It was no less a person 
than Michael Angelo who said, ‘There is but one art,’ 
and anyone of any sensibility will recognise the subjacent 
kinship of all these so different products of skill; but, fer 
practical purposes, art must be defined still more closely. 


‘ Art is skill spent upon a visible substance, so as that 
its product has primarily an wsthetic significance.’ These 
words may sound rather awful, but they have been 
chosen with care. Does a ‘visible substance’ require 
explanation? It is used to limit our subject to what 
‘meets the eye,’ Aésthetic Significance. The eye, in his 
daily service, is a mere messenger carrying information 
to the brain, and often he might exchange his task with 
the ear. Thus we may see the time in the face of a 
clock, or Aear it tolled in the ringing of a bell. Or, take 
the case of a painted sign. In one aspect it simply 
informs the passenger of refreshment close at hand. In 
the mere information there is nothing that we call art. 
The news of good meat and drink might be commu- 
nicated through the other organs of sense. But there 
are certain Ideas suggested here which the artist is 
tempted to bring to the general eye. So a mere notice 
board may become a work of art, as the painter em- 
bodies all the wsthetic suggestions of his subject, and 
presents them in a form to be comprehended and enjoyed 
only by the eye. 


The words ‘ Beauty’ and ‘ Pleasure,’ so often found 
in what pretend to be definitions of Art, have been care- 
fully excluded, ‘ Beauty’ is too narrow in its application 
to be considered essential to Art that boasts a Hogarth 
and a Cruikshank, Again we may not say to our public 
that the end of Art is ‘ Pleasure’ (though indeed it is), 
because the ideas associated with the word will not cover 
all the grounds of emotional experience over which art 
travels. ‘There are feelings very deep and very dear to 
us which yet we can hardly describe as pleasurable. So 
I decide that ‘ Beauty’ and ‘ Pleasure’ are too narrow 
for service in this definition, 


I believe that the word ‘ gratification’ properly belongs 
to the idea of Art. Art work is done with intent to please ; 
but as Art is declared to be above mere pleasure, we may 
retreat upon this longer and milder word and say that Art’s 
elfort is directed to the gratification of those who have 


eves to see, 


My first talk, then, has been wholly taken up with a 
definition of Art. My readers may think that a great 
subject has shrunk under my hands. Still, Art, as I 
define it, includes the whole history of architecture and 
sculpture and painting, and the lesser crafts from time's 


other end until now. If any feel cramped within these 








to emerge again into the wider worlds of music and 
letters. Having now defined Art to the best of my 
abilities, I will say in my next something of the scope of 


it, and exhibit what to my thinking is the true ‘ Method ° 


of Art Study.’ 
(To be continued.) 


——o 





CONVERSATIONAL SCIENCE LESSONS. 


BY DR. ROBERT STEELF, B.Sc. F C.S. 


Lesson III.—Ice. 


Summary.—Water and ice are really the same sub- 
stance. Ice is changed into water by heat. It differs 
from water in certain ways: the top is not always level, 
its parts are not easily displaced, it has a shape of its 
own, it does not spread out on all sides. 


Materials.—A glass of water, a piece of ice, a piece 
of wood, (Ice can always be obtained from a fish- 
monger.) 


Introduction.—1. The class will recognise the ice at 
once. The teacher will then question as to where it 
came from. How was it made? eliciting that it was in 
the first instance water, and that during winter much 
water turns into ice. Breaking off a small piece, the 
teacher dries it with blotting paper and then warms it. 
It turns into water. If ice is heated it becomes water. 
The teacher will then turn the subject to the properties 
of water, will recapitulate them, and write them on the 
board in a column. He will then devote the remainder 
of the lesson to comparing these properties to those of 
ice and wood, 


IcE oR Woop. 

The top is always level. | The top is not always level. 

Its parts are easily Its parts are not easily 
moved from each moved from each other. 
other. 

It has no shape. It has a shape. 

It spreads out on all It does not spread out. 
sides. 


WATER. 





II. Repeat the experiments of last lesson with water. 
Its top is always level. Take a piece of ice, put it down, 
rough side up. It is not level. Do the same with the 
wood, Same result, Put it on the board, 


III. Put your finger in the water. Its parts move on 
one side, and the finger goes in. Do the same with the 
ice. Its parts do not move. ‘Try the wood, same result. 
Enter it on the blackboard. Rest a stone on the ice, it 
supports the weight. 


IV. Break a piece of ice off. Draw it on the black- 
board. It hasashape. Draw the wood on the board. 
It has a shape. Water has no shape. 

V. Scoop a hole in the ice. The ice does not flow in 
to fill it up. Can we scoop a hole in water? Put the 


limits they have only to withdraw a bolt from my lock | ice on a slate and tilt it slightly. It remains still, Put 
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some drops of water on and tilt it again as before. The 
water runs down. Hold the slate level. ‘The water 
spreads out. The ice does not. Enter the results on 
the board. 

At the bottom of the table on the left hand side write 
‘A Liquid.’ Then tell the class that bodies like wood or 
ice are called Solids. Get the names of a few liquids 
and a few solids. 


Recapitulate. 
Lesson IV.—Tue Errecr or Heat on Arr. 


Summary.—When air is heated it swells. When it is 


cooled it gets smaller. 


Apparatus.—A corked 8 oz. flask, 18 in, glass tubing, 
a medicine bottle, a gas burner or spirit lamp. 


Introduction.—The teacher will recapitulate the lesson 
on Air, and by questioning over the whole of that lesson 
establish the following :—The air is round us; though we 
cannot see it we can feel it; it fills everything we usually 
call empty ; it fills this corked bottle. (Pass the tubing 
through a hole in the cork, See that it fits tightly.) 
Let the class notice that the air can get in or out of the 
flask freely. Recall what happened when ice is heated. 
It turns into water. What happens when water is much 
heated? It boils, turns into steam. We will now see 
what happens when air is heated. 


I. Half fill the medicine bottle with water, coloured 
with red ink. Take the flask and hold it over the flame. 
What has been seen? Nothing. Lead the class to see 
that this is because they cannot see air. Let the flask 
cool, Dip the open end of glass tube under water in 
the medicine bottle. Heat the flask again. What 
happens? Bubbles come out. What are these bubbles 
made of? Air. Why? Because the flask had nothing 
else but air in. Why did they come out? (Because 
the heat drove them out is an answer we have received ; 
in such a case question further as to why all the .rest did 
not come out.) Lead the class to see that the flask will 
hold a certain quantity of cold air and less of hot air— 
that is, hot air takes up more room than cold air ; that is, 
air gets larger when it is heated. 


II. While you have been. bringing out this point, 
during which you will have to repeat the experiment 
several times, the class will notice that as the flask cools 
the water rises in the tube. Drive out as much air as 
you can by warming the flask with your hands. The 
flask and tube are now full of warm air. Allow the flask 
to cool. The water rises. Has any air got out? No. 
What is the reason then? The air takes up less room. 
Wet a piece of blotting paper, and lay it on the flask. 
The flask is cooled more, and the air gets smaller. Air 
gets smaller when it is cooled. 


Recapitulate. 


An § os. flask can be obtained of any chemist at a cost 


of 3a. He should be asked to bore the hole and put in 
the glass tubing. The cork must be air-tight. Tt can be 
made so by melting a paraffin candle over the cork. The 
apparatus is a simple Air Thermometer. 


Lesson V.—Tue Errecr or Hear on WATER. 

Summary.—It alters its size, making it larger. If 
heated long enough the water is changed into steam and 
disappears. 





Materials.—An 8 oz. flask, water, a tripod stand (or 
retort stand), a tin plate with fine sand, an air gas burner 
or spirit lamp. 


Introduction. — Recapitulate the last lesson. Write on 
the board, ‘When air is heated it gets larger.’ The 
children will recognise water ; raise the question of what 
happens to water when it is heated, ¢,g., in a kettle. It 
turns into steam. Anything else? Boils away. Any- 
thing else? We shall see. 

I. Fill the flask to cover the bend of the neck with 
water, Arrange some way of marking the height of the 
water, ¢.g., by a rubber band, a gummed label, &c. Put 
the tin plate with a little sand on it on the stand over the 
burner, and put the flask on it. In a short time the 
water will begin to rise; and in such a flask it may rise 
over }-inch before boiling. Do not let it boil. Question 
the class as to the use of each part. The tin, to prevent 
the naked flame striking the glass ; the sand, to moderate 
the heat and spread it evenly, and to prevent the mois- 
ture on the side of the flask trickling on to the tin and 
cracking the flask; the mark, to show the height of the 
water. Where is the surface of the water now? Above 
the mark. How much? Nearly an inch. Measure it. 
Why has the surface risen? Because the water has got 
larger. Why did the water get larger? Because it was 
heated. Write on the board, ‘When water is heated it 
gets larger.’ 

II. Pour away some of the hot water, leaving the 
flask half full. Heat till it boils. Observe the process 
of boiling. Bubbles form at the sides and bottom and 
rise to the top; they are small at first, but soon become 
larger. Obtain all these particulars from the class. Why 
did we pour half away? To prevent it from boiling 
over. What causes boiling over? The bubbles coming 
up too fast. ‘The so-called steam is not formed inside 
the flask. Is there any real steam in the flask? Is the 
white cloud real steam? Real steam is colourless. 
The white cloud is made up of small particles of water. 
Hold a slate in the real steam, What is formed? Drops 
of water. Why? Because the slate is colder than the 
steam. Is the air colder than the steam? Then the 
steam changes into water. Write on the board, ‘ Boiling 
water turns iito steam.’ 

Recapitulate. 


Lesson VI.—TuHeE Errecr or Heat on SOouips. 


Summary.—Solid bodies grow larger on heating and 
smaller on cooling. 


Materials.—A rod of iron 18 in. long (brass, &c.), 
two blocks of wood, a heavy weight, a needle, a straw, 
round ruler, gas burner (or three or four candle ends), 


Introduction.—Recapitulate last two lessons. Write 
on the board ‘Air gets larger on heating; water gets 
larger on heating.’ Elicit that air gets much larger, 
and water a little larger. Show the rod. ‘The 
children will recognise the material. Speak about ice. 
What happens on heating ice? It melts. If I heat 
this iron rod what happens? It gets warmer. Will 
it melt if I put it even in the fire? No. Explain, 
however, if you get a fire hot enough it will melt. We 
are going to see if it gets larger when heated. What do 
you expect?) Why? 

I. Arrange the rod resting on the two blocks (the 
surface of one must be quite smooth). The blocks 
must be high enough to allow a flame under the rod. 
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Put the weight on one end of the rod. Rest the other 
on the needle. Let the end of the needle come over 
the block. Fasten the straw on the needle as a pointer. 
(uestion as to the use of each part. The weight? To 
hold one end firm. ‘The needle? ‘To allow the other 
end to move easily. ‘The straw? ‘To show if the needle 
moves. Why is the block smooth? Because the needle 
will catch it if it is not smooth. Use the ruler and vour 
hand as a model. Heat the rod, moving the flame from 
end to end (or burn three or four candle-ends, taking 
care that the flame comes just wader the rod, not on it). 
The pointer will slowly move. The direction shows if 
the rod is longer or shorter. Longer. Write on the 
board, ‘When the rod is heated, it becomes longer : 

Il. Take away the flame. The pointer will again 
move. Is the rod shorter or longer? Shorter. Write 
on the board, ‘When the rod is cooled it becomes 
shorter.’ 


III. Explain the spaces left between ends of rails and 
the process of shrinking on wheel tyres. If there are local 
examples of iron girders, show the ends are left free; in 
iron bridges one end is always set on rollers. 

Recapitulate. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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DAPHNE'S DARING. 
BY MRS, A. PHILLIPS, 
Author of ‘ Man Proposes, Benedicta,’ ‘ By the Cards,’ Se. 
CHAPTER IV. 


‘There's nothing half so sweet in life 
\s Love's young dream,’ 


THE next day was a bad one for Daphne. She was unfit for 
anything. Her mother declared her wits had gone wool- 
gathering. She must not expect indulgence if it had such 
a bad effect upon her. 

Nothing could divest the good mother’s mind of the idea 
that Daphne was anything more than a child, with a mind 
still in pinafores ; and she treated her as such. 

So Daphne went about the house living a dual existence. 
One part of her was helping mechanically to ‘put things 
straight’ a hateful task ; the other was living over again 
in delightful reverie the attentions she had received from 
Mr. Grey. 

Towards evening order was restored at Number Nine, 
and the whole family were sitting round the tea-table. 
Mrs. Lee was pouring out tea, when James said— 

‘Charley Morris wants us to join him and his mother and 
the Bartons in a picnic to the Abbey.’ 

‘By all means. The weather is so lovely. - A very nice 
party you will have. Only the Morrises and Bartons, did 
you say 

*1 thought of asking Grey to join us ; he seems so lonely, 
poor fellow! It would be a charity. Ill drop him a line 
after tea.’ 

Daphne had gone into the next room to carry her father 
a cup of tea 

When she heard her brother say that he meant to ask 

Ir. Grey, with a sudden joyous impulse that startled them 
all, she tlew across the room, and, throwing her arms round 
James's neck, she gave him a kiss. 

Crimsoning to the roots of her hair to find how madly she 
had betrayed herself, she ran out of the room to escape the 
rain of reproof she knew would be showered upen ber if she 
were to remain a second longer among them. 





Matilda (Mrs. Gibbs), a tall, placid woman of six-and- 
twenty, deep in the daily duty of rearing children, was so 
frightened by the outburst that she spilt her tea over her 
newly done-up dress. , 

This so upset her that she could not help saying, while 
Daphne was within earshot, 

* How very unbecoming ! ’ 

‘What an utter idiot I am !’ thought Daphne, when outside. 
‘I feel blushing in my boots. I must go into the garden 
and get cool. Why couldn’t I take it quietly? And now I 
don’t believe they will ask him.’ 

As she did not return to the tea-table, James came out 
into the garden—tall, dull, heavy, matter-of-fact James. to 
whom this bright little sister was very dear. Asa child she 
had been able to coax shillings and sixpences out of his 
pockets, and she could coax more than that now, if she cared 
to try. James came out to look for her. She was about to 
fly when she saw him, but he caught and held her fast by 
the arm. 

‘Poor little woman! Don’t run away. Come back to tea. 
Nobody is going to say a word to you. And listen,’ he 
whispered, smiling, ‘I'll do what I can for you. I see how 
itis. Sonever mind. I won’t say a word to any one; but 
I'll write the note after tea.’ 

She did not reply. She only gave him another kiss, 
standing on her tip-toes todo so. But she was calm enough 
now—for ‘mother and the girls’ were not looking on. 

The picnic was arranged for the following week. Mr. Grey 
had called ; but had not been admitted. There was some 
doubt about his being able to come to the picnic. Daphne 
spent days of disappointment and suspense. 

The day of the picnic arrived. The Abbey was about four 
miles down the river that flowed through the town of Cartown. 
Convenient little river. Steamers plied up and down—not 
to the ruins, but to the large town of Wealth, that was near 
the sea. In summer these steamers stopped at the Abbey 
in the morning and evening—to and from Wealth. 

The party met at the stone-wharf at ten o'clock, and all 
were delighted with the weather. The day was glorious. 

Daphne had risen early that morning, unable to sleep for 
happy anticipation. Seated at the side of the little steamer 
facing the wharf, dressed in white, with a sailor hat, she 
waited and watched for ‘ Somebody.’ 

Here were the Morrises, and old Lotty and Susan Barton, 
and no one else—and the steamer about to start ! 

‘Ah yes! There he was!’ she thought, her heart beating 
joyfully, although it was some moments before she recognised 
him, he was so different in that light grey suit and straw hat. 
He was scanning the deck for some one. Why would he 
not come on board? Who was he looking for ? 

Presently their eyes met, and he was on board in a bound. 

‘How do you do?’ she heard him say, as her colour came 
and went. Before she had time to do more than give him 
her hand he was gone, and stood talking to James and Kate. 

Seeing Daphne alone, Charley Morris took up his seat by 
her side. He meant to do great things to-day. But Daphne 
longed to flee from him, as did her namesake from Apollo. 

‘We have a lovely day for the picnic,’ he began. 

‘The weather as usual !’ groaned Daphne, who could only 
reply in monosyllables, and echoed— 

* Lovely.’ 

‘You like picnics, don’t you?’ he said, settling himself 
down into an easier position to ensure prolonged comfort. 

* Sometimes.’ 

‘Only sometimes !’—finally securing the position he had 
been shifting to find, preparatory to making himself happy 
for the morning at her side. 

‘Do tell me what you mean,’ he asked, sceing she was 
silent. 

‘It is too warm for explanations, returned Daphne, in 
despair. She saw that he had taken up his seat beside her 
for good. 

‘It zs a warm day, now I come to think of it.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you require to think about it. 
Can’t you feel it?’ 

‘I suppose I ought,’ he said, looking at her doubtfully and 
smoking. She would not make things easier for him. 
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Conversation after this was impossible. 
gave place to despondency. 
natured, staid old Charley. 
promising, however, to return, 
mother. 

‘Return! heaven forbid!’ ejaculated Daphne, who was 
now quite as miserable as she had expected to be happy. 

‘How stupid to hope for any pleasure at these horrid 
picnics!’ she thought, trying to reduce her mind to a state of 
philosophical indifference as she watched the white foam 
drifting from off the paddles of the steamer until it was lost 
in the waves. 

She was startled from her meditations by Mr. Grey, who 
said— 

‘I think you can get a very good view of the ruins now, 
Miss Lee, if you will look through my glasses.’ 

Away went her philosophy, now that she had heard his 
voice, and she knew that he did not mean to slight her. 

Slight her! He had dreamt of little else but her since 
they had parted. But she did not guess this. 

She smiled, and took the glasses, and admired the view. 
Nature was quite another thing to her now, and so were 
picnics. She found everything delightful. 

‘I hope you are none the worse for having come to us the 
other evening,’ she said. 

‘On the contrary, I feel quite another man since. A 
little society does a fellow good, especially after the rough 
life I have had. But why are you holding those heavy 
glasses? Let me take them.’ 

She handed them to him, while he continued 

‘I was half-afraid I should not have been able to come 
to-day.’ 

Her tell-tale face said ‘ How dreadful !’ 

‘I was summoned to London by my lawyer about some 
property belonging to my mother, about which there is some 
bother. However, you see here I am,’ he said, smiling. 

‘I can quite understand a picnic better fun than a visit to 
a lawyer any day,’ said Daphne. ‘At least I should say so. 
Mr. Morris, there, is a lawyer, so we must be careful what 
we say,’ she added, lowering her voice. 

‘Under some circumstances, I agree with you; but a 
clever lawyer who pulls you out of a scrape is not a bad 
fellow, I can tell you, as I know to my cost.’ 

‘If you speak feelingly, that alters the matter. 
never having been in what you call a scrape.’ 

He coloured. ‘I should think not.’ The idea of suggest- 
ing such a possibility. Then he became silent. They 
were about to land. That over, they walked to the ruins in 
groups of twos and threes. It needed all Daphne’s tactics 
to keep off the enemy, as she regarded Charley Morris, 
who in turn grew rusty, seeing at last how the land lay, 
and feeling that he had been made a fool of. ‘ He had got 
up the picnic on purpose to give himself a chance of 
proposing to Daphne, and that fellow with the beard had 
spoilt it all. It was too bad of Lee to have asked him.’ 

Daphne was thankful when, having routed him for the 
fourth time, she saw him turn on his heel at last, really 
angry. His anger meant her freedom, and she had got it at 
last. She was free now to wander at will with Mr. Grey, 
with whom she started off to a part of the ruins he wanted 
to show her. 

They came upon some of the party as they scrambled in 
and out, up and down, all sorts of impossible places. Then 
they wandered off, and were soon out of sight of the Abbey. 

Daphne, like another Eve, could not resist the tempter as 
he led her out of sight of propriety, in the form of Matilda 
and Jane, who had been warned by their mother to keep 
their eye upon her. 

Daphne's life had been a simple one ; her experience had 
never gone beyond the town in which she lived. It was 
delightful to her to hear him talk of other places—of 
London, of Paris, of America—to listen to his descriptions 
of paintings he had seen, music he had heard, books he had 
read. How eagerly she listened. How eloquent he grew. 
Speaking of some new book, he asked her if she had seen it. 
No ; she had not. 


Daphne’s anger 
Her silence wearied even good- 
He rose at last, and left her ; 

He wanted to look after his 


I can’t, 








‘Then you shall,’ he replied. ‘If you will accept it, I will 
send you a copy, which I hope you will keep in remem- 
brance of our pleasant walk.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ she said, blushing, not daring to say 
more. There were ‘mother and the girls’ in the back- 
ground of her mind. ‘What would they say? Would they 
allow her to accept it?’ 

Pleasant as it was to wander at will, Daphne felt she 
must return to their party, and suggested they should go 
back. 

‘ Never mind, you are safe with me.’ 


*] don’t doubt that fora moment. I am thinking of papa 


and my sisters. They will be wondering where I am. You 
must not get me into trouble.’ 
‘Not for worlds” he exclaimed. ‘Come with me. | 


know every turn of these lanes.’ 

Taking a short cut they soon sighted the party. 

‘Excuse me, Miss Lee,’ he said, suddenly stopping short. 
‘Allow me to secure your roses, they are in danger of falling.’ 

Before leaving home she had pinned a couple of red roses 
and a bud, fresh from the garden, in her hat. 

‘ They look very pretty. It is a pity they should fall,’ he 
said, as he appeared to secure them, while he was really 
extracting the rosebud from its nest among the leaves. It 
had been tormenting him with a longing to possess it. He 
now put it quickly, and unperceived by her, into his pocket. 

Daphne thanked him, and they went forward and met the 
whole party as they were sitting down to dine. They were 
hailed with loud exclamations as to their absence, and what 
had become of them. Daphne felt guilty. She was glad to 
hide her confusion in a plate of rabbit-pie, which James, the 
faithful brother, had thrust into her hand when she was seated. 

She was in her right place, however, next to her dear old 
Lotty Barton, the cheeriest old maid the world ever saw, and 
Daphne’s most devoted friend and godmother. 

Miss Charlotte Barton’s fine figure and handsome face, her 
noble nature and youthful spirit, made her one of the 
‘features’ in the social circle of Cartown. She was a woman 
who held pretty strong ideas on most things. In conversa- 
tion it was difficult to follow her, as she was so parenthetical 
in argument, and generally managed to ramble from point to 
point of her subject in a semi-circle. 

She knows her defect, she says, but she declares she can’t 
help it. She is like a clock which, once it is wound up, must 
go until it runs down, marking each hour as it comes. 

Daphne is her darling. She has spoilt her, if indulgent 
love and ready sympathy can spoil. In her cheery voice she 
now attacked her and the rabbit pie on her lap at the same 
time. ‘ i 

‘Well, miss, so you have been enjoying yourself, I see. 
I declare it looks a case of “ cards.”’ 

‘Be quiet, Lotty!’ Daphne was in an agony lest Mr. Grey 
should overhear. 

‘Well, my love. I am sure I shall be delighted. Dear 
me, this rabbit is tough --and what crust! I am sure I shall 
be delighted; I think him a very nice young man, if he 
would only cut off all that hair from his face. They didn’t 
grow those sort of face ornaments in my young days. I 
would make him shave it off.’ 

To hear her hero so discussed was torture to Daphne, 

‘ Lotty, I entreat you not to talk so loud.’ 

*My child, what am I to do with my eyes, if 1 may not use 
them? But, I say, what about Charley Morris? His mother 
has had her lips puckered up at the corners all the day.’ 

‘Don’t speak to me of him,’ said Daphne, putting down 
her plate. 

‘Can I take yours ?’ 

‘My dear, this rabbit was a monster who must once have 
had a thousand lives. I can’t get my teeth into him. Yes, 
take away my plate.’ 

Presently Daphne whispered confidingly to her friend— 

‘Lotty, I dolike Mr. Grey somuch. He is the nicest man I 
have ever met.’ 

‘My poor child! So your troubles have begun,’ said 
Lotty affectionately. ‘ Men, my dear,’ throwing up her hands. 
‘Vanity and vexation of spirit, every one of them !’ 
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*How you do croak, Lotty. Let me be happy while I 
can. 

‘ By all means, my dear. Enjoy your fool’s paradise while 
it lasts ; but | wonder what your mother will say. She won't 
like it, I know.’ 

‘Yes. | am almost afraid to go home; but then I have 
had such a happy time, and it is good to have had it once in 
one’s life, if it never comes again,’ said Daphne somewhat 
sadly. 

* My poor little soul, so it is,’ said Miss Lotty sympatheti- 
cally. ‘Let us hope your happy day may have no-cloudy 
ending.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Within our happy castle there dwelt one 


Whom without blame I may not overlook.’ 


Miss CHARLOTTE BARTON and her sister.Susan lived in the 
square brick house in the High Street, the chief street in 
Cartown. The two ladies were institutions in the place in 
which they had been born, had lived, and would in all 
probability dic. Their father, old Jeremiah Barton, had 
occupied the same position in the town now held by the 
firm of Lee and Co. He had built the church of St. Jude’s 
opposite, and his own brick house, which he declared should 
be for use rather than ornament. He did not care for your 
new-fangled stucco any more than a confectioner cared for 
bride-cake ornaments when it came to a question of feeding. 

The good old man had had no son, which had grieved him 
sorely as he thought of the fine business he had to leave 
behind ; but in John Lee he had had a most promising 
youny clerk, out of whom he had hoped to make something 
more than an architect. 

Miss Charlotte had thought so too, and the young man 
was encouraged to visit at the red brick house after business 
was over—an invitation he had been glad to accept. He 
had had a sincere regard for his employer and his employer's 
daughters, whom he loved—as sisters ; he found them always 
so kind and agreeable. Charlotte would have preferred a 
regard less friendly and more affectionate. It was a sore 
pain and grief when he came and confided to her that Anna 
Warner, the doctors daughter, had consented to be his 
wile, 

Poor Charlotte! She buried her love with a brave heart, 
praying Divine love to take her heart instead. The wound 
healed at last, and she was able to take John Lee’s wife to 
her arms and bid her welcome when he brought her first to 
their house-—-some thirty years before. It comforted her to 
think that John never guessed her secret. It was the love 
story of her life. 

But the love she would have given to her husband and 
children expanded in other channels. The poor, the sorrow- 
ful, the afflicted were now hercare. But the tenderest spot in 
her heart she kept for Daphne. From the day she had held 
her at baptism and called her Daphne—out of fancy for its 
prettiness—Charlotte felt that she had now a child to whom 
she could show all the love it was in her rich nature to afford. 
Day by day the little one grew into her heart, and could do 
anything with her. Mrs. Lee never resented the partiality. 
It was an understood thing that Daphne was Lotty’s property. 
John Lee no doubt remembered that Jeremiah Barton had 
died well off. So no one ever grudged Lotty her monopoly 
of Daphne 

Sister Susan—they always prefixed the word ‘sister’ to 
each other's names--was a large, bilious-looking woman, 
devoted to physic and housekeeping, which were Lotty’s 
abomination. So long as Sister Susan could have a daily 
isit from Dr. Maitland, and swallow an unlimited amount 


of his mixtures for a complaint that no one had as yet 
discovered the nature of, she was happy. 

Each following the bent of her own mind in peace and 
security, the sisters lived in harmony with cach other and 
nA ' 
all the world 








Young people preferred Sister Lotty, as they called her 
familiarly among themselves. Daphne was devoted to her, 
as was plainly visible when they walked home after the 
picnic from the little stone wharf where they had landed. 

Daphne was clinging to Lotty’s arm as they walked up the 
High Street, and Lotty was saying, in her bantering way— 

‘Well, if I was afflicted with six unmarried daughters, I 
should give nothing but picnics until I had married them all.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Does it not stand to reason men are much more easily 
taken prisoners at picnics than at a stiff formal party? You 
get to know them better to begin with. You are in your 
everyday clothes and manners ; the open air and the absence 
of stiffness are so many arguments in your favour to lure the 
poor things on to their destruction.’ 

‘Yes, I am quite of your opinion. I am sure I know Mr. 
Grey twice as well from meeting him to-day than if I had 
met him at six evening parties.’ 

‘I am sure of it. But now, my dear, tell me—What do 
you really know about Mr. Grey?’ 

‘Know about him!’ exclaimed Daphne. ‘Why, that he 
is a perfect gentleman. What more do I want to know?’ 

‘All very nice, my dear,’ said practical Lotty. ‘ Of course 
he is a gentleman, but what is his profession ?’ 

‘A civil engineer, I believe. He has just come home 
from Mexico. He had an appointment there in railways or 
something. He has come home to look after his mother’s 
property. She died last year, you recollect.’ 

‘Yes, | remember Mrs. Grey—not that she ever had much 
to say to us townspeople ; but she was a nice enough woman 
in her way. Well, my dear, I hope it will be all right.’ 

‘What do you mean by “all right?”’ 

‘ Between you and Mr. Grey.’ 

‘What an absurd old Lotty you are! I don’t suppose he 
will ever give me another thought. Is that why you have 
been making such tender enquiries after his prospects? Ah! 
you foolish old thing. 1 feel quite angry with you.’ 

‘You need not, my love! Dear me! Here we are, I do 
declare, at the foot of our steps,’ she said, pausing at the 
gate which led up to the front steps of the red brick house. 

‘Won't you look in for a moment? Susan is coming along 
in the Bath chair. She won't be here for a bit.’ 

‘No thank you, dear. I must hurry home ; mamma will 
wonder where I am ; the others have all gone on.’ 

‘Well, good bye, my darling ; take care of yourself, and 
remember how I love you. Come and tell me all your 
worries; and how many times you have thought of Mr. 
Grey.’ 

. Thank you, dear; I will be sure to come to you, and I'll 
even tell you that, if it lies heavy on my conscience. Oh, 
Lotty! I feel in heaven,’ whispered the girl, ‘I am so 
happy !’ 

Before Sister Lotty had time to say a word, Daphne was 
down the stone steps and through the gate. All she could 
do was to wave her hand, and cry out that she hoped it 
would be ‘all right.’ 

Mrs. Lee objected to picnics for herself, as she said she 
preferred eating her food in a Christian fashion at a table, to 
wrestling with it on her knees in the open air. At the same 
time she was glad for people to go that enjoyed such things, 
and she welcomed her family back to a good substantial 
supper. 

She seemed very happy sitting at the head of her table, 
listening to a full description of the day’s enjoyment. 

‘And how did Mr. Grey get on ?’ she inquired. 

‘You must ask Daphne,’ said Matilda, ‘they were together 
all the day.’ 

‘What are you saying ?’ cried Daphne, blushing. 

The mother looked at Daphne, not too pleased; but she 
made no remark. She only gave an uncomfortable and 
significant little sniff with her nostrils ;_ that, Daphne knew, 
meant an amount of displeasure she dreaded to face. She 
loved her mother dearly, and could not bear the shadow of 
a cloud to rest between them. Yet here was one arising. 

How should she keep it from growing? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


. . e 
* Love is a child that talks in broken language ; 
Yet then he speaks most plain.’ 


Anout four or five evenings later, as they were sitting 
together as usual in the drawing-room, the servant brought 
in a book, with a note, and handed them both to Daphne. 

‘Dear me. What is that?’ inquired Mrs. Lee. 

‘lam sure I don’t know,’ said Daphne, until she caught 
sight of the handwriting ; then she knew it was the book 
Mr. Grey had asked her to accept. She tore the note open, 
thrusting it into her pocket after she had read it. Turning 
to her mother, she explained, timidly— 

‘It is a book Mr. Grey wished me to read.’ 

Her courage was not equal at the moment to telling her 
mother that he had sent it to her asa present. She knew 
too well what would have been the consequence. She would 
not have been allowed to take it out of the paper, and it 
would have been returned forthwith. 

When she thought of this she felt she would rather undergo 
any amount of torture from self-reproach than requite his 
kindness in an ungracious manner. She appeared not to be 
too interested in the contents of the book, as her sisters were 
present and looking on ; so she took up her needlework in 
an unconcerned manner. 

‘Won’t you open your book ?’ said her sister Jane. 

‘Not just now. I want to get through all these wedding 
favours.’ 

‘ Are all Bertha Wilson’s things ready?’ asked Jane, who 
was anxious to hear the last accounts of the splendid 
wedding that was coming off shortly, in the town, and at 
which Daphne was to be a bridesmaid. 

‘Very nearly. I went yesterday to see the trousseau, and 
then I brought away these favours to make. The cake 
comes from London. Mr. Harris’s friends have sent Bertha 
such lovely presents. I declare I feel quite envious.’ 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense,’ said Mrs. Lee, looking up 
from her knitting to administer the usual check on Daphne’s 
matrimonial aspirations. 

‘Don’t misunderstand me, mother dear. 
Bertha her Mr. Harris,’ she said, with a laugh. 
her all the pretty things.’ 

‘But, my dear,’ said Mrs. Lee, mollified, ‘ Bertha is very 
lucky to get Mr. Harris. It is a most excellent match for 
her. He has five thousand a year, and a nice place in 
Wales.’ 

‘That may be; but it does not make him a bit handsomer or 
younger, or more suitable for Bertha. I don’t think she cares 
much for him.’ 

‘ He is very good, I am sure ; although I must say he is 
horribly common-looking, now I come to think of it,’ returned 
the mother, off her guard. 

He had need to be something, to make up for his personal 
defects. I love goodness, but I| like it well set, answered 
Daphne, thinking of Mr. Grey, who was in her mind an em- 
bodiment of goodness, set in the perfection of form. 

‘And who are to be the groomsmen ?’ inquired Matilda. 

‘Our Cartown staff of eligibles, of course, she answered, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, as she fastened a bit of orange- 
blossom into a rosette of white satin ribbon. ‘ There will be 
Tom Potter, of the bank, and Charley Morris, and Dr. Phipps, 
and Mr. Grey, I believe.’ 

‘They say a wedding always brings a wedding,’ said Mrs. 
James. ‘It did when I was married, if you remember, Jane.’ 

‘What nonsense !’ said the mother, bridling, and giving a 
tug at her knitting yarn. ‘ You are absurdly superstitious.’ 

‘Effie Maitland is the only girl likely to get married in 
this case,’ said Matilda, cutting off a piece of tape to sew on 
to a petticoat she was making for her baby. ‘I hear she is 
greatly taken with Mr. Grey. She boasted to Mrs. Wilson 
that she would bring him to her feet before long. She is a 
determined young lady, and one to keep her word if she 
makes up hermind. She has asked Mrs. Wilson to invite 
him on purpose to be her groomsman.’ 

Daphne felt miserable at the bare mention of Effie Mait- 
land’s name with Mr. Grey’s. She could not get rid of the 
uncomfortable feeling it produced for the rest of the evening. 
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She hada peep into her book before she went to bed ; 
and, of course, read Mr. Grey’s note over again several 
times, and thought that Effie Maitland was not so sure of 
him as she fancied. 

The next morning she had to go for the doctor, as Matilda’s 
child was not very well ; and she had one or two other places 
to call at as well for her mother. She was not sorry to have 
these little commissions to execute, as she noticed that she 
always happened to meet Mr. Grey when she went into the 
town, and he always made a point of joining her in her walk. 

She was soon ready *this morning, and after leaving a note 
for the doctor she went to see Miss Lotty. She walked in 
unannounced. The sisters were sitting in their comfortable, 
well-furnished dining room, to the left of the front door. 
Sister Susan was agitated. She had just had an encounter 
with the cook, and was suffering from the reaction. 

Her insolence is dreadful, sister.” It was noteworthy of 
Miss Susan that when she was telling a third person anything 
she invariably addressed her sister. She wanted Daphne to 
know the extent of her miseries, so she poured them out to 
Lotty. 

‘Yes, sister, she is dreadfully insolent. She can't bear my 
investigating anything. So she ups, all in a fluster, and 
makes me so nervous, saying that she could live and die for 
my sister, but ghat there was no standin’ me, a pokin’ here 
and a pokin’ there after bits of drippin’ and bones and things, 
and I so rich! All very fine, sister, but I must look after 
things. I must, investigate.’ 

‘Of course you must, Susan,’ said Miss Lotty, who felt she 
had said enough, and was glad to silence her by turning to 
Daphne, who said she must run away, as she had not come 
to stay. She had only looked in to see how they were, and 
was sorry for poor Miss Susan. 

Lotty went with her to the door, and whispered confiden- 
tially, 

‘Well, have you seen anything more of him—of the young 
man?’ 

‘What a way of asking ! 
company.”’ 

‘What on earth should I call him, then? What is he if he 
is not a young man?’ asked Sister Lotty, comically. 

‘Forgive me, Lotty. I am for ever teasing you, am I not ? 
The young man is well, | have no doubt. I dare say | shall 
meet him—I! always do—and he has sent me such a love of a 
book.’ 

‘Ah! I see it is all going on very prettily. 
it will be “all right.” ’ 

At the mention of these lugubrious words Daphne fled, 
giving her godmother only a hasty kiss. It was such a 
bright morning, and she felt so happy,.she did not want any 
miserable forebodings. And Lotty’s voice always had some- 
thing ominous in it when she came out with those words 
‘all right.’ 

She was soon tripping down the street with a light heart 
and buoyant step. She had not gone very far when she met’ 
Mr. Grey, as usual. 

‘You are out very early this morning,’ he said. 

‘Yes, | had to leave a note at Doctor Maitland’s,’ 

‘I had not finished reading the papers when I| caught 
sight of you from my paint of observation,’ 

‘The Club window ?’ 

‘Yes. Where are you going now ?’ 

‘To have my hat for the wedding tried on. The marriage 
is coming off next week, you know—Miss Wilson to Mr. 
Harris. I hear-you are to be Effie Maitland’s groomsman,’ 
she said, looking up into his face with a smile. 

‘Yes, I believe 1 am doomed for that post —if I go, that is 
to say. I may have to go up to London on business.’ 

‘Oh, you are not surely going to forsake us! 1 believe 
that law business of yours is a myth that you bring forward 
when you want to send an excuse. Are you really obliged 
to go?’ 

Her tones were now more earnest than prudent. 
a tyro at concealment. 

‘Not if you ask me, or command me to stay,’ he returned, 
shedding the full light of his eyes upon her as she blushed 
and answered evasively, 


I am not a housemaid, “ keeping 


Well, 1 hope 


She was 
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* It is so much pleasanter to meet one’s friends, is it not?’ 

* That is no answer to my question.’ 

‘And I mean to give you no other,’ she replied, with a 
smile that was more than a response. ‘But now I| want 
very much to say something,’ she continued. ‘It is about 
the book. 1 am so much obliged to you for it. I think it 
beautiful, but 

* But what?’ 

‘1 am rather in a worry about it, and I want to ask youa 
favour.’ 

She put the question appealingly. 

*What is it 1 can do for you? It is granted already? 

‘It is this. I did not like to tell my mother and sisters 
that you had given me the book. I should not have been 
allowed to accept it, you know, and it would have made me 
miserable if it had been sent back to you. So may I con- 
sider it only as a loan—I hate concealments—and-—and 
well, you see what | mean.’ 

‘Of course, don’t worry yourself about it. It shall be as 
you will. I have only lent it to you—if you will kindly keep 
it until I ask you to return it, 

‘Thanks, that is a great relief; but here we are at the 
milliner’s.’ 

She put out her hand to say good-bye. 

*Ah, may | not come in? Is it forbidden ground? Are 
mo gentlemen admitted into these sacred precincts ?’ 

*Gladly, | should say, when they come to pay their wives’ 
bills,’ she answered, with a laugh. ‘ But there is an inner 
sanctuary beyond, into which you may not penetrate, so you 
must be content to remain here while I go and have my hat 
tried on.’ 

He sat across one of those pegs called shop chairs and 
leant his arms on the back, waiting, and thinking how 
alelighted he would be to pay bills for her and dress her in all 
the pretty things she fancied in the shop. 

‘Il am afraid I have tired you out,’ she said, as she returned 
and wondered why he was so quiet. She concluded he was 
sleepy. 

*] was in a brown study,’ he said, starting up, ‘dreaming a 
yood dream, and wishing it were real,’ he continued, as he 
followed her out of the shop. 

*Can’t you guess what it was ?’ 

‘How can I ?’ 

*] believe you could, if you tried very hard.’ 

*l am sure I could not. Won't you tell me?’ 

‘Another time when—when By the way, when does 
the wedding come off ?’ ; ‘ 

*Next week. I have told you that once already. You are 
very forgetful this morning.’ . 

‘And stupid and dreaming and--—I won't finish my sen- 
tence,’ he added, smiling. ‘1 will only promise to tell you 
my dream the day of the wedding !’ . 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Mlarna i feast where the grace is sometimes 
better than the dinne 


EVERY one knows the stir a fine marriage makes in a pro- 
vincial town, Every one is on the look-out to see all that is 
to be seen. Business from half-past ten to half-past twelve 
is allowed to look after itself while the joy bells are ringing 
and favours flying. 

Miss Wilson’s marriage to Mr. Harris, a gentleman with 
tive thousand a year, was a wedding to be proud of. Car- 
town did its best to mark its approval. Miss Wilson was an 
only daughter, and old Wilson, a man of position in the town, 
had money. 

‘Yes ; money always breeds money,’ was Mr. Drake, the 
verger’s, opinion, as he and Mrs, Thompson, the pew-opener, 
talked the matter over as they stood waiting in the church 
the morning of the wedding. 

* No expense is to be spared, I hear,’ said Mrs. Thompson. 
“She might have eighteen bridesmaids, if old Jeremiah 
Barton’s church ‘ud hold ’em and the vasty host of folks as 
1 hear be bidden—and Mrs. Wilson she have a sent me this 
sweet white cap as I’m a wearin’,’ 








* Ay, ay, Mr. Wilson, he did well in the wool trade, and 
he have a power of money, and he ain’t afraid of spendin’ 
of it on occasions.’ 

‘Yet he ain’tas what | should call all blessin’ for a husband, 
for Mrs. Wilson she do look very much as weak as a feather 
as any strong wind might blow which way it did please. 
Indeed, the cook do say that Mr. Wilson do worry his wife 
with his fidgetty ways dreadful, and she’s of a mind that if 
the poor lady were to die and the master were to get to 
heaven alongside of her it would be no ways comfortable 
fillin’ for the poor lady.’ 

‘Well, it won’t do for me to be standin’ talkin.’ I hear 
sounds of carriages, and the church is fillin’ fast. It is 
Mrs. Wilson. Just you keep the folks out of the pulpit. 
When there’s a weddin’ there’s no reverence for God nor the 
parson ; all they do think of be the finery.’ 

Thus exhorted, Mrs. Thompson spent the next quarter of 
an hour putting people into pews, restraining those reserved 
for the bridal party from being occupied by the public. 

The bridesmaids now arrived. Arrayed in the latest 
fashionable costumes and carrying enormous bouquets, they 
waited in the porch for the bride. The groomsmen, like 
unappropriated souls, were straggling whither they would. 
Mr. Harris, with his friend Captain Glossop, of the Volunteer 
Corps, or V.C., as he abbreviated it on his visiting cards, 
walked hurriedly into the vestry. Music, as a rule, was 
considered an ‘extra’ in Cartown marriages, and only 
warranted on special occasions, such as when five thousand 
a year was going to wed the daughter of a wealthy wool 
merchant. On such an auspicious occasion Mendelssohn’s 
music was invoked to assist at the nuptials. The organist 
gave his ‘Wedding March’ at intervals in gusts of joyous 
sound. 

The whole town of Cartown had come to church, and 
were invading the pews, the stairs, the free sittings, the 
reading-desk—anywhere and everywhere, if only they could 
catch a glimpse of the impressive ceremony. One enter- 
prising individual felt triumphant as his head appeared above 
the pulpit cushion ; but Mrs. Thompson soon had him down 
from his coign of vantage. 

The whole procession came at last. The ceremony pro- 
ceeded, and Bertha Wilson’s bridal costume satisfied the 
throng who had come to see it. 

Among the groomsmen stood Mr. Grey, with his eyes 
wandering when they could towards Daphne, whom he had 
made up his mind to ‘ask’ before the day was over. He 
loved her. He had no doubt in his mind on that score; so 
he meant to try his fate at once. He was hopeful that his 
love was returned. Still, on the eve of such an encounter 
the best of men tremble and doubt their chances. 

The Bartons were there in full force—Sister Lotty shedding 
tears, as she declared she could never hear the wedding 
service without getting a lump in her throat which sent the 
tears to her eyes. 

It was very foolish, she knew, but she was just the same 
when she went once to the Foundling, and saw the dear 
little children at dinner. It was such a touching sight it 
made her cry, until Sister Susan nudged her, saying, ‘ Do, 
Sister Charlotte, leave off crying, or the people will think 
there is a child of your own among them.’ 

So she was now telling Mrs. Lee confidentially while the 
rest of the party were in the vestry. 

Effie Maitland and her groomsman, Mr. Grey, had finished 
signing, and were waiting at the vestry door. 

‘Well, Mr. Grey, and what do you think of our dresses ?’ 

‘I am no judge,’ was his reply. ‘ All ladies look charming.’ 

‘1 don’t think so at all. What is more, I don’t believe in 
universal admiration. What is your opinion of Miss Lee ?’ 

Daphne at that moment was coming out of the vestry. 

He found her question troublesome and unpleasant. 

*] have hardly looked at her,’ he remarked indifferently. 

Effie had put the question on purpose. She had heard a 
rumour that displeased her, and she wished to find out if it 
were correct. It was said that Mr. Grey and Miss Lee had 
come together to the milliner’s shop—that he had waited for 
her. ‘Just as if they were engaged,’ said Miss Broadhurst, 
who kept the shop. 






























































‘She is a great flirt, is Daphne. Mrs. Morris is quite 
offended withher for the way she has treated Charley Morris 
—leading him on, accepting his attentions, and now never 
noticing him,’ continued Effie. 

‘Indeed, said Mr. Grey, pulling his moustache, and 
trying-to assume indifference. 

‘I hear you admire her very much,’ she continued, looking 
hard at him. 

‘I admire all pretty girls, was his remark, with a laughing 
look in his eyes that meant her to accept the compliment as 
intended wholly for herself. 

Miss Charlotte Barton came up at this moment, to his 
relief. 

‘Doesn’t a scene like this make you wish yourself the 
happy man?’ 

‘Yes, indeed. What do you say to being the happy bride ?’ 

‘ Now you are a witness, Miss Effie, he has made me an 
offer at the very rails of the altar. But you will forget it by 
to-morrow. Still, I may hold you to your promise yet by 
proxy, you know,’ she whispered, as she turned away. 

‘1 want nothing better, he returned, as he gave his arm 
to Effie, and they followed Mr. and Mrs. Harris up the 
church, while the organ pealed out a triumphant and gusty 
climax to the ‘ March,’ 

‘I wonder what Miss Charlotte Barton is up to, thought 
Effie ; ‘scheming, no doubt, for that stupid littke Daphne— 
but I will spoil their sport ; see if I don’t.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MODEL ANSWERS TO PUPIL TEACHERS’ QUESTIONS. 


ArPriz 187H, 1891. 


END OF THIRD YEAR 





Arithmetic. 


BOYS, 






1. If 5 men or 8 women can do a work in 22} days, in what time 
can 8 men and § women do a work twice as great ? 


5 men = 8 women 
Iman = % - 
8 men = $ ,, 
women “+ + 5 = 17% women days 
Time taken by 8 women = 224 
ws - I woman = 22} x 8 
‘ 2 8 
” ” 17; women = 22f x 8 
17% 
I 2 
2x & 
2x & X § X & ~ 56 days. Ans. 
4 x Ba ae 
I I 


2. If 120;% bushels of oats feed 8 horses for 13} days, how long 
will 26 horses take to consume 1703 bushels ? 


’ bushels days 
Time it takes 8 horses to eat 120; = 13} 








53 8 
” »» 1 horse “ 3 — . 
120)" 
P Xx Be 
” »» 26horses ,, 1708 = 133 a 1703 
120;'5 X 26 
3 
I 24 2 
> &§ WSS 
a5 x 8 Xx 1305 A er 
EX ixex xc —- 
. I 7 2% 
=m «CS 
z 
I 
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3. By selling a piece of land for £363 4s. a man gained 13} per 
cent. ; how much would he have gained or lost per cent. by selling 
it for £276 16s. ? 


£363} = 113) per ccnt. of cost price 
oo 
£2764 = 7h X 1838. per cent. of cost price. 
IIS 
1 


W3Ry X BBP X 5 _ , 
BX RX Wx 
I I 8 


4" = 864 


2 
Loss = 100 — 86} = 13} per cent. (Loss). Ans. 





4. A, B and C trade with a capital of £10,150. A’s 
Ee OR BETS Py Boe Be 
Define ratio, proportion, discount. 


art of 
Find the capital of each. 


A 8. ¢ 
As 7 : 3: 1% = ratio of shares 
21:9:5 ” 


21+9+ 5 = 35 total of shares 


* £10,150 + 35 £290 r 4 
A’s part = 290 X 25 = 6,090 
B’s ,, =2600xX 9= rob Ans 
C’s_,, = 200 X 5 = 1,450 





RATIO is the relation which one quantity bears to another of the 
same kind with respect to the number of times the fivst containg the 
second, Thus the ratio between 6 and 9 is as 2 is to 3; and there 
can be no ratio between 6 cows and 9 minutes. 

PROPORTION consists in the equality or identity of ratios. When 
of four numbers the ratio of the first to the second is the same as 
the ratio of the third to the fourth, these numbers are said to be 
proportionals. 

Thus if 4 : 6as9 : 134 these four numbers are proportionals. 

Discount is an allowance made by a creditor to a debtor for 
paying an amount éefore the fixed date of | Discount 
equals the debt minus the present worth, and further, equals the 
interest on the present worth. 

The term Discount is also used when the cash vaiue of a Stock 
is less than the nominal value. Thus, if £0 of Stock is only worth 
£87 cash, it is at a Discount of 13. 


GIRLS. 


1. If I pay £100 for 40 pieces of flannel, each 7} yards, at ts. 8d 
per yard, 15 pieces of lace, each 144 yards, at 53d. od yard, and a 
quantity of cloth at 7s. 9d. per yard, find the number of yards 
cloth. 


. £ sid. 
40 pieces of flannel, each 7} yds., at 1s. 8d. per yd. = 25 oo 
15 uA lace » 144 yds. at 53d. » = $8150 
76 150 
£ a @ 
100 © O = Total expended 
7615 O Cost of flannel and lace 
as 3 36 Cost of cloth 
20 
4955. 
; 15 
ot a WORX GO _ i hie 
465 + 7{ = a? 60 yas Ans 
L 


2. What must be paid for 75 miles 1,056 yards of cable at 4s. 1jd. 
for 5$ yds. ? 


1,056 yds. 192 poles 
75 miles 192 poles = 24,192 poles 
S. 45 X 24192 
24192 
4t 
~ 96768 
3024 


20 )090792s, 


£4,989 12s..0d, Ans. 
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‘It is so much pleasanter to meet one’s friends, is it not ?’ 

* That is no answer to my question.’ 

‘And I mean to give you no other,’ she replied, with a 
smile that was more than a response. ‘But now I want 
very much to say something,’ she continued. ‘It is about 
the book. 1 am so much obliged to you for it. I think it 
beautiful, but 

* But what ?’ 

‘1 am rather in a worry about it, and I want to ask youa 
favour.’ 

She put the question appealingly. 

*What is it 1 can do for you? Itis granted already’ 

‘It is this. I did not like to tell my mother and sisters 
that you had given me the book. I should not have been 
allowed to accept it, you know, and it would have made me 
miserable if it had been sent back to you. So may I con- 
sider it only as a loan—I hate concealments—and-—and 
well, you see what I mean.’ 

‘Of course, don’t worry yourself about it. It shall be as 
you will. I have only lent it to you—if you will kindly keep 
it until I ask you to return it.’ 

‘Thanks, that is a great relief; but here we are at the 
amilliner’s.’ 

She put out her hand to say good-bye. 

‘Ah, may | not come in? Is it forbidden ground? Are 
mo gentlemen admitted into these sacred precincts ?’ 

*Gladly, I should say, when they come to pay their wives’ 
bills, she answered, with a laugh. ‘ But there is an inner 
sanctuary beyond, into which you may not penetrate, so you 
must be content to remain here while I go and have my hat 
tried on.’ 

He sat across one of those pegs called shop chairs and 
leant his arms on the back, waiting, and thinking how 
delighted he would be to pay bills for her and dress her in all 
the pretty things she fancied in the shop. 

‘Il am afraid I have tired you out,’ she said, as she returned 
and wondered why he was so quiet. She concluded he was 
sleepy. 

*] was in a brown study,’ he said, starting up, ‘ dreaming a 
yood dream, and wishing it were real,’ he continued, as he 
followed her out of the shop. 

*Can’t you guess what it was ?’ 

*How can I ?’ 

*1 believe you could, if you tried very hard.’ 

*I am sure I could not. Won't you tell me?’ 

‘Another time when—when By the way, when does 
the wedding come off ? ; : 

*Next week. I have told you that once already. You are 
very forgetful this morning.’ ; 

‘And stupid and dreaming and-—I won't finish my sen- 
tence,’ he added, smiling. ‘1 will only promise to tell you 
my dream the day of the wedding !’ ° 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Nlarria t feast where the erac 
better than the dinner 


netimes 


EVERY one knows the stir a fine marriage makes in a pro- 
vincial town. Every one is on the look-out to see all that is 
to be seen. Business from half-past ten to half-past twelve 
is allowed to look after itself while the joy bells are ringing 
and favours flying. 

Miss Wilson’s marriage to Mr. Harris, a gentleman with 
five thousand a year, was a wedding to be proud of. Car- 
town did its best to mark its approval. Miss Wilson was an 
only daughter, and old Wilson, a man of position in the town, 
had money. 

*Yes ; money always breeds money, was Mr. Drake, the 
verger’s, opinion, as he and Mrs, Thompson, the pew-opener, 
talked the matter over as they stood waiting in the church 
the morning of the wedding 

* No expense is to be spared, I hear,’ said Mrs. Thompson. 
“She might have eighteen bridesmaids, if old Jeremiah 
Barton's church ‘ud hold ’em and the vasty host of folks as 
i hear be bidden—and Mrs. Wilson she have a sent me this 
sweet white cap as I’m a wearin’,’ 








*‘ Ay, ay, Mr. Wilson, he did well in the wool trade, and 
he have a power of money, and he ain’t afraid of spendin’ 
of it on occasions.’ 

‘Yet he ain’tas what I should call all blessin’ for a husband, 
for Mrs. Wilson she do look very much as weak as a feather 
as any strong wind might blow which way it did please. 
Indeed, the cook do say that Mr. Wilson do worry his wife 
with his fidgetty ways dreadful, and she’s of a mind that if 
the poor lady were to die and the master were to get to 
heaven alongside of her it would be no ways comfortable 
fillin’ for the poor lady.’ 

‘Well, it won’t do for me to be standin’ talkin. I hear 
sounds of carriages, and the church is fillin’ fast. It is 
Mrs. Wilson. Just you keep the folks out of the pulpit. 
When there’s a weddin’ there’s no reverence for God nor the 
parson ; all they do think of be the finery.’ 

Thus exhorted, Mrs. Thompson spent the next quarter of 
an hour putting people into pews, restraining those reserved 
for the bridal party from being occupied by the public. 

The bridesmaids now arrived. Arrayed in the latest 
fashionable costumes and carrying enormous bouquets, they 
waited in the porch for the bride. The groomsmen, like 
unappropriated souls, were straggling whither they would. 
Mr. Harris, with his friend Captain Glossop, of the Volunteer 
Corps, or V.C., as he abbreviated it on his visiting cards, 
walked hurriedly into the vestry. Music, as a rule, was 
considered an ‘extra’ in Cartown marriages, and only 
warranted on special occasions, such as when five thousand 
a year was going to wed the daughter of a wealthy wool 
merchant. On such an auspicious occasion Mendelssohn’s 
music was invoked to assist at the nuptials. The organist 
gave his ‘Wedding March’ at intervals in gusts of joyous 
sound, 

The whole town of Cartown had come to church, and 
were invading the pews, the stairs, the free sittings, the 
reading-desk—anywhere and everywhere, if only they could 
catch a glimpse of the impressive ceremony. One enter- 
prising individual felt triumphant as his head appeared above 
the pulpit cushion ; but Mrs. Thompson soon had him down 
from his coign of vantage. 

The whole procession came at last. The ceremony pro- 
ceeded, and Bertha Wilson’s bridal costume satisfied the 
throng who had come to see it. 

Among the groomsmen stood Mr. Grey, with his eyes 
wandering when they could towards Daphne, whom he had 
made up his mind to ‘ask’ before the day was over. He 
loved her. He had no doubt in his mind on that score; so 
he meant to try his fate at once. He was hopeful that his 
love was returned. Still, on the eve of such an encounter 
the best of men tremble and doubt their chances. 

The Bartons were there in full force—Sister Lotty shedding 
tears, as she declared she could never hear the wedding 
service without getting a lump in her throat which sent the 
tears to her eyes. 

It was very foolish, she knew, but she was just the same 
when she went once to the Foundling, and saw the dear 
little children at dinner. It was such a touching sight it 
made her cry, until Sister Susan nudged her, saying, ‘ Do, 
Sister Charlotte, leave off crying, or the people will think 
there is a child of your own among them.’ 

So she was now telling Mrs. Lee confidentially while the 
rest of the party were in the vestry. 

Effie Maitland and her groomsman, Mr. Grey, had finished 
signing, and were waiting at the vestry door. 

‘Well, Mr. Grey, and what do you think of our dresses ?’ 

‘I am no judge,’ was his reply. ‘ All ladies look charming.’ 

*] don’t think so at all. What is more, I don’t believe in 
universal admiration. What is your opinion of Miss Lee ?’ 

Daphne at that moment was coming out of the vestry. 

He found her question troublesome and unpleasant. 

*] have hardly looked at her,’ he remarked indifferently. 

Effie had put the question on purpose. She had heard a 
rumour that displeased her, and she wished to find out if it 
were correct. It was said that Mr. Grey and Miss Lee had 
come together to the milliner’s shop—that he had waited for 
her. ‘Just as if they were engaged,’ said Miss Broadhurst, 
who kept the shop. 
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‘She is a great flirt, is Daphne. Mrs. Morris is quite 
offended with:her for the way she has treated Charley Morris 
—leading him on, accepting his attentions, and now never 
noticing him,’ continued Effie. 

‘Indeed, said Mr. Grey, pulling his moustache, and 
tryingeto assume indifference. 

‘[ hear you admire her very much,’ she continued, looking 
hard at him. 

‘I admire all pretty girls” was his remark, with a laughing 
look in his eyes that meant her to accept the compliment as 
intended wholly for herself. 

Miss Charlotte Barton came up at this moment, to his 
relief. 

‘Doesn’t a scene like this make you wish yourself the 
happy man?’ 

‘Yes, indeed. What do you say to being the happy bride ?’ 

‘Now you are a witness, Miss Effie, he has made me an 
offer at the very rails of the altar. But you will forget it by 
to-morrow. Still, I may hold you to your promise yet by 
proxy, you know,’ she whispered, as she turned away. 

‘1 want nothing better,’ he returned, as he gave his arm 
to Effie, and they followed Mr. and Mrs. Harris up the 
church, while the organ pealed out a triumphant and gusty 
climax to the ‘ March.’ 

‘I wonder what Miss Charlotte Barton is up to, thought 
Effie ; ‘scheming, no doubt, for that stupid littke Daphne— 
but I will spoil their sport ; see if I don’t.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Arithmetic. 


BOYS, 




















1. If 5 men or 8 women can do a work in 22} days, in what time 
can 8 men and § women do a work twice as great ? 


5 men = 8 women 
Iman = # 99 
8 men = 5 


” 


women ** + 5 = i74 womén days 
Time taken by 8 women = 224 
99 °° I woman = 22} x 8 
, 8 
” ”» 17; women = 2af x 8 
2 4 
17% 
I 2 
3 xX i 
2x & X § x BL 20 days. Ans. 
y x BQ 
I I 


2. If 120;% bushels of oats feed 8 horses for 13}? days, how long 
will 26 horses take to consume 170} bushels ? 























: bushels days 
Time it takes 8 horses to eat 1207; = 13} 
ty & 
” », 1 horse ” I = 133 P 
120% 
, F 133 x 8 70 
99 99 20 horses 9 170% = 4 x 8 x 1703 
12055 X 26 
3 
I 21 2 
5 I 495 
a>» _ x XT — 6 days. Ans, 
4 a & xX 1925 x 20 a 
1 I 17% 
= 3 
7 
I 
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. By selling a piece of land for £363 4s. a man gaimed 33} per 
cent. ; how much would he have gained or lost per cent. by selling 
it for £276 16s. ? 


£3634 = 3 per ccnt. of cost price 
£i — 1133 





363” > 
4 
£2764 = 27h x 113 per cent. of cost price. 
Ivos 
173 
QbR I I 
W3Ry x B27 xX 5 _ , i = 86 
u XxX RX WR re ps a 
: a 8 | 
2 | 
Loss = 100 — 86§ = 13} per cent. (Loss). Ans. 


4. A, B and C trade with a capital of £10,150. 
Rimes sis: Fst Oe st oss. 
Define ratio, proportion, discount. 

A &. & 
As 7 : 3: 13 = ratio of shares 


A’s part of 


Find the capital of each. a 


21:9:5 ” ” 
21+ 9 + 5 = 3§ total of shares 
* £10,150 + 35 = £290 L 
A’s part = 29@ X 25 = 6,090 
B’s ,, =260X 9 = 2,610 }Ans. 
C’s ,, =200X & = 10 f 





RATIO is the relation which one quantity bears to another of the 
same kind with respect to the number of times the fiwst containgthe 
second, Thus the ratio between 6 and 9 is as 2 is to 3; and there 
can be no ratio between 6 cows and 9 minutes. 

PROPORTION consists in the equality or identity of ratios. When 
of four numbers the ratio of the first to the second is the same as 
the ratio of the third to the fourth, these nambers are said to be 
proportionals. 

Thus if 4 : 6as 9 : 13} these four numbers are proportionals. 

Discount is an allowance made by a creditor to a dedtor for 
paying an amount éefore the fixed date of payment. Discount 
equals the debt minus the present worth, and further, equals the 
interest on the present worth. 

The term Discount is also used when the cash vaive of a Stock 
is less than the nominal value. Thus, if £10 of Stock is only worth 
£87 cash, it is at a Discount of 13. 


GIRLS. 
1. If I pay £100 for 4o pieces of flannel, each 7} yands, at ts. 8d 


per yard, 15 pieces of lace, each 144 yards, at 5jd. oe yard, and a 
quantity of cloth at 7s. 9d. per yard, find the number of yards 


cloth, 
£ sid. 
40 pieces of flannel, each 7} yds., at 1s. 8d. per yd. = 25 OO 
15 aa lace » 144 yds. at 5d. » = $1150 
76 15 0 


< 6@ 
100 0 O = Total expended 

76 15 O = Cost of flannel and lace 
23 5 © = Cost of cloth 


20 
465s. 


- . % 
495 + 74 














5 
5 xX 4. Goyds Ans 
SN ee es 

I 


2. What must be paid for 75 miles 1,056 yards of cable at 4s. 14d. 
for 54 yds. ? 
1,056 yds. 192 poles 
75 miles 192 poles = 24,192 poles 
Ss. 44 X 24192 
24192 
AS 
~ 96708 
oni 


20 )99792s, 





£4,089 12s..0d, Ans. 
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I ( gZ,21 1 Mu 3705 « 
£1 ts. Sd. minus §°375 of s. 4 
RG a2 = a ad 
23 35 7 Is I5 oO 
‘ 
5 1 is, Sd 2 61 
S375 = 13 2 
10 Il 3 
Lad 
15 15 9} 
16 11 3 
{2 7 6%. Ans, 
ee et 5 
\' ! ie tes » , ' . . 
{ y ‘O19 by ‘1° le the product by ‘ccos168 
] it by v Vu br 
19 
17 
133 
i 
COO IE 322 
+ | 2300(6"2¢. Ay 
— 
100s 
12420 
TO} ) 
2) 
25540 
14 17 OOO 5 TOS 
I I 
ig 17 * 10090000 , 
i = =U, 6°25. 
1GCQ x 190 51045 . . 
304 
10 
Algebra. 
1 Tr hata =< 1—/ 4 
shov ' from tl f the sum of any two numbers be 
tra 1) of their cubes, the remainder is equal to three 
mes their{product multiplied by their sum 
It is pl that if both t! nuend and ithend be equivalently 
nereased lifterence will be constant 
,_am t+cminus 6 = a + ¢ minus 2. 
Let @ be th \ n nbers, 
Phen + 6)’ + 
y ; + 3 + - a’ i 
’ 3a 
‘ their | mult 1 by their 
ul 
he | 
' ,4 ; r) 
An 
“= ) 
a 3 | I 
2 1) a=-’tl + 1 
3) (a 1) + 1)+(a—1 2 @ +1) 
2 I —_ J 
+ 2a 3 22° — 2+ a* — 2: + 20 I 
2 + I 7— I) 
e 
— 40 ( .n 
I I 
sol 
} 
2r— (6 = i $ (A 3 3; = 32(5 2K 
it + % Si + 4 12 ; 10+ 4 
7x = 10% = § 4r—4r = 3- 10— 30 + 12 
=— Si — 26 . 
a An 
hr 
=¢- 
- 6 
‘ 
f 
c 4 
bd t 
d 
6 c + 210 -— 7% 
oa - A f 5 7A 210 
yOu 210 
‘ Aus , Ans 
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4. (a) Prove that when » is greater than 2, a” + a" = a”"—” 
m, n being any positive integers. 


(4) Find the square root of 4 — 4ab — 150°? + 8a? + 16a‘d!, 


\ +s on —. @@aaa to m times : ‘ : 
(a) a" +a" = = (by cancelling since m is 
@aa to n times : 
greater than #) aaa to (m — n) times = a” —*, 


(6) 4 — gab — 15270? + 8a°* + 1620'(2 — ab — 40%". Ans. 
4 —_————— 
4—ab — 4ab — 150° 
— 476 + a 
4—2ab=— 4a*b*? | — 16a)? + Sas’ + 16a 
_— 162°/" + Ras + 16.'f* 


Euclid. 


1. (2) All the interior angles of any rectilineal figure, together 
with four right angles, are equa! to twice as many right angles as the 
figure has sides, 

This is Corollary I, of Euclid I., 32. 

(4) All the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure made by 
producing the sides successively in the seme direction are together 
equal to four right angles. 

This is Corollary Il. of Euclid I., 32. 


2. To describe a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure 
and having an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

Euclid ie 45- 

3. PQ, PR are the equal sides of an isosceles triangle, and the 
angle POR is one fourth the angle QPR. At ©, QS is drawn at 
right angles to QR meeting RP produced at S; show that SPQ is 


equilateral. 





| i 
| rn, 
>> R 
QL“ whole 
1¥00f.— 
“+ PQ = PR.*. ZPOR = ZPRQ; .*. ZPRQ = } ZOPR; 


.s era and PRQ together = 4 OPR ; 
. ZOPR = § of the sum of Z’s OQPR, PRQ, ROP; 
os ZOPR = g of 2rt. Z’s (I., 32.); 

“. ZOPQ = fof 2rt. Z's; 

. Z's PSQ and PQS together = 3 of 2 rt. angles. 
But ZPOR = 3 ZQPR = $ of a rt. angle = 4 SQR; 
es SOP 4 of rt. _ = } of 2 ou 3 

.*. also pa QOSP = 4 of 2 Z> 4 
. A OSP is equiangular, it is .*. equilateral. 


Q.E.D. 


English. 
1. Paraphrase this verse :— 


In lowly dale fast by a river's side, 
With woody hill o’er hill encompassed round, 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 
Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found : 
It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 
And there a season, atween June and May, 
Half prank’t with spring, with summer half imbrowned, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 
No living wight could woik, nor cared even for play. 


Right on the banks of a stream, which flowed through a quiet 
vale hemmed in by a series of forest hills, a wizard, deeply skilled in 
magic, dwelt ; an evil spirit more cruel could not exist. Yet the 
place itself was extremely beautiful, and about the middle of May, 
when adorned, partly with the fresh hues of spring, and partly with 
the richer colours of summer, it was a region to languish in, where, 
to speak truth, no mortal man was able to exert himself laboriously, 
or was inclined even to sportive activity. 


2. Analyse this sentence and parse the words printed in italics— 


When I had once addressed your lordship in public, I had 
exhausted all the arts of pleasing witch a retired and uncourtly 
scholar can possess. Thad done all that J could, and no man is well 
pleased to have his all neglected, de #¢ ever so little. 











SIMPLE. 











-- possess 


\3. which a re- 
that I could 


tired. 


range 
ss | 
| 


which 
all 


lordship 


[to] posse 


| [¢o do] that | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


50 


lordship in 
public 
| well to have | 
his all.... 
little 


% 


exhausted 
can 

had done 
little 


is pleased 





jhad addressedjonce in public; 
be ever so 


no 


uncourtly 
(when) 





a retired and 


lan 
| Ne ~ a 
| & | d 
| 5 >a 
=a 6} 
| 2. vom 
s i oe i? 
ge _ 
Bz 
ye & . 
J n 
}  & t 
igi] ° 
— 
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| { 1 | 
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| o |g: 
, eo 
| £ jets 
. | oe is 3 
ol : g : 
& x |£8 
<_ | @ rec 
a | | 
es | ; | 
“ | wg 
oa ao} og 
; & 3 
| & | & 
; 2 | 
| } 
| 
= 
oO 
| = 
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3. Say whether there is anything wrong in the following sen- 
tences, and if so, correct them, and give your reasons : 


(a) ‘ Yet to their general’s voice they soon obeyed.’ 


(4) From whence do you come? 

(c) I differ with you entirely. 

(2) There are people here whom you would think are very 
distinguished. 

(e) ‘ The nations so blest as thee 


Must in their turn to tyrants fall.’ 


(2) Yet they soon obeyed their general's voice. The word 0 is 


unnecessary. 
obedient. 


The error arises from confounding obeyed with were 


(6) Whence do youcome? From is superfluous, as whence means 
from where. Compare where, whence, whither, and also hence, 


whence, thence. 


(c) I differ from you entirely. 


The idiom demands from. 


(d@) Who (you would think) are very distinguished ; or Whom you 
would think to be very distinguished. /’4om (objective) was made 
the subject of the verb are. 


(e) The nations not so blest as thou [art] etc. The objective case, 
thee, was employed as a subject. 


4. Say of each of the following words, whether it be of English or 
Latin origin, and give the root and meaning in every case if you 


can. 


Worn. 


Roor, 





MEANING. 










































































exhausted 
to (a) 


Adj. sent., qual. arts 
Adv., mod. ad 
to (a) and (4) 


} 
(4) I had done all that 1 Principal, co-ordinate 


| Principal, co-ordinate 
Adj. sent., qual. ai/ 





I had once} 
.++--in public 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(a2) Which a retired . 
...ever 


pleased to have... 


can possess 
addressed. 
could 

‘So little 


possess 


(a3) When 

(62) I could that 

(c) And no man is well) 
(c2) Be it ever so little 








a - 
oF 3. 
ae 3 
2& S 
= Z = 
i wl 
a7) 

oF — ae 
[8 

ie 6 

See te 

$a8 

ae 

Bi 3 
is) lg 23 
. an: 
a a2: 
w | ge : 
Eee! 
+ ie . 
=) ig® 3: 
n 1S ey 
Le V 
sav 

| « & 

me @ 

Se 

ontaiilliathaas 





Once—adv. of time (repetition), mod. had addressed. 

Lordship—prop. noun, sing., 3rd, masc., objective case, gov. by 
had addressed, 

Which—simple relative pronoun, plural, 3rd, neuter, obj., gov. 
by Aossess and agree. with its antec. ar7s. 

can—verb, defective, irreg., strong, trans., active voice, indic., 

resent, sing., 3rd, agrees with its subject scholar, and gov. 

to] possess which. 

[40] possess—verb, reg. (weak), trans., act. voice, infin., present, 
gov. by can, and governs which. 

all—quantitive pronoun, sing. or plural, 3rd, neuter, obj., gov. 
by Aad done. 

mt relative pronoun, sing. or plural, 3rd, neuter, obj., 

y [¢o do], and agr. with its-antec. a//. 

7—pers. pron., sing., Ist, com. gend., nom., subj. to could. 

could—defect. verb, irreg. (strong), trans.. act. voice, indic., past, 
sing., Ist, agr. with its subject 7, and governs [/o do]. 

be—verb, substantive or irreg. (weak), intrans., subjunct., 
present, sing., 3rd, agr. with its subject 7¢. 

i¢—pers. pron., sing., 3rd, neuter, nom., subject to de. 


gov. 


Fortitude fortis = strong (Latin) strength of mind 
Selfishness self = one’s own per- too great regard for 
sonality (English) one’s own interests 
Farcknouled ge know = to be aware of _ precognition 
(English) 
(cnawan Anglo-Saxon) 
Incarcerate carcer = a prison (Latin) to imprison 
Interrogative rogo = I ask (Latin) questioning 
Unhappily hap = chance (English) unfortunately 
Predetermination terminus = a_ limit purpose formed be- 
* (Latin) forehand 
Misunderstanding stand (English), stans disagreement 
(Latin) 
Compel pello = I drive (Latin) to force, to drive 
Behave have = to hold or to conduct oneself 


possess (English) 


5. Make a list of some common terminations of words derived 
from other foreign languages than Latin, and give examples of each 


TERMINATION, LANGUAGE. EXAMPLES, 

-ister Greek chorister 

-ist ron baptist, sophist 

-m, -ma, -me - theism, lemma, theme 

-ise a catechise, colonise 

-sis, -sy, -se i arn ge. valsy, eclipse 

-et, -ot, -ette French allet, ballot, etiquette 

-oon a balloon, buffoon 

-esque, -ique ot grotesque, unique 

- 99 trustee, mortgagee 

“ry, -ery Norman French fairy, cookery 

-ine Romance heroine 

-dor Spanish matador, battledor 

-ese Italian Chinese, Maltese 
Needlework. 


1. Cut out, in lined or tissue paper, and tack together, a frock bodice 
suitable for a child of three. 

Directions and illustrations on sectional ae of this question are 
given on page 104 of ‘ Miss Stanley's Needlework,’ and page 108 
* Miss Jones’ Needlework.’ Very good also is Hughes’ Manual. 


2. Darn over a space of an inch and a half, as for a thin place in 
flannel. 


This should be done in the same manner as for a thin place in a 
stocking, taking up two stitches, and leaving down two in place of 
the loops in the stocking. See page 64 ‘Miss Stanley,’ and page 





32 ‘ Miss Jones,’ 
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Geography. 


1. Account for the prevalence of the S.W. and N.W. winds 
respectively in certain parts of the globe; and state their effect 
(1) on the ocean surface, and (2) on the lands adjoining. 


The two great causes of winds are (a) THE INFLUENCE OF 
TEMPERATURE, and (4) THe ROTATION OF THE WORLD ON ITS 
AxIs. 


(a) As at the equator it is hotter than elsewhere, the heated air 
increased in volume becomes lighter and is displaced by the cooler 
and heavier air which rushes in from the north and south, Thus 
north and south winds arise. ‘The maximum effect is produced 
where there are vast masses of land near the equator, for these are 
much sooner heated than immense areas of water. 


(4) The diurnal motion of the earth is, at the North Pole, simply 
one of revolution, but at the equator one of translation, it is very 
easy to see that the higher the latitude the less is the circle described 
by any surface particle. Accordingly, the north and south winds 
created by high temperatures have not in the high latitudes so great 
an easterly velocity as the particles of the equator have. These 
winds therefore are, when they reach the equator, left as -it were 
behind, and appear to be coming from the north-east and south- 
cast. 

But above these surface currents are streams of warm air which 
have been displaced and which are making their way towards the 
poles. Growing gradually colder in the higher regions, they descend 
to the surface of the earth at about 30° north and south of the 
Equator, and as their easterly rate of movement is greater than that 
of the surface, they appear to come from the S.W. and N.W. 
respectively. ‘These winds are called the RETURN TRADE 
WINDs, 


Ihe currents of the ocean arise much from the same causes as do 
the winds, but the former are also assisted by the latter. For 
instance the Mozambique Current (a part of the Equatorial Current) 
is greatly assisted by the S. W. winds. 


Ihe temperature and humidity of the land climate is much 
affected by the prevalent winds. ‘Thus we find that the South-west 
Monsoon blows from April to October in the Indian Ocean, and 
reaching the land causes, in Hindostan, a rainy season from June to 
October. 


2. Draw a map of the Mediterranean to the East of the Adriatic, 
or of Cape Colony. 


[See any good atlas.] N.B. The first part of the question is 
ambiguous. Is the map to be of the western or eastern portion of 
the Mediterranean? Probably the former. 


3. Say what you know of the land between the mouths of the 
Congo and the Niger on the west, and on the east Cape Guardafui 
and the mouth of the Zambesi. 


his is the portion wherein Livingstone and Stanley have so much 
travelled. It stretches on the cast from 4° 40’ N. latitude to 7° S. 
latitude, and on the west, from 11° 49' N, latitude to 18° 30’ S. lati- 
tude, and contains upwards of 3,000,000 square miles. Within it 
are to be found (east of the 27th parallel of East longitude) the 
enormous Lakes Elgume, Albert N yanza, and Victoria Nyanza, 
connected with the Nile; Lakes ‘Tanganyika and Lanji, connected 
with the Congo ; and Lake Nyassa, probably discharging east into 
the Rivuma and south into the Zambesi, 


lhe chief mountain ranges are comparatively close to these lakes, 
and there are many lofty peaks, such as Kilimanjaro, some of which 
reach the altitudes of 18,000 or 19,000 feet. 

The principal river is the Congo, which rises near Tanganyika and 
flows N.N.W. to Stanley Falls, thence east to Bangala, and from 
Bangala S.S.W. into the South Atlantic Ocean. 


It has many tributaries such as the Lubilash, the Kassai, and the 


Coango on the left bank, and the Sanga and Likuala on the 
right 

Lhe chief European stations are Leop iIdville, near Stanley Pool ; 
Kenl sa, S mile outh of Leopoldville ; Equatorville, where the 


Congo crosses the Equator; Viva, about 450 miles up the Congo ; 
1 Boma, on t right bank near the mouth, Zanzibar is not on 


i mina, 
mainland, 


the 

here are many native and Arab kingdoms, wherein a consider- 
able traffic in slaves, ivory and gold dust is carried on. Nearly all 
this immense territory now declared to be under the rule of the 
Congo Free State, the English, the Portuguese, the French, or the 


qvert ! 
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4. Give some account of the river systems, climate, and pro- 
ducts of Siberia, or of the Chinese Empire. 


SIBERIA. 





| niet 5 sf 

Rivers.| Source. | Direction. | TEeRMina- LenctH AREA OF 
TION. | Basin. 
| | TARY. 


Cuier 
Trisu- 








miles | sq. miles 
Obi Altai Mts. | N.W. & N.| Gulf of Obi | 2,600 goo, 030 





Yenisei; ,, o | N. Arctic ocean, 2,900 780,000 Oka 


} 

; 

| 

Irtish | 

Lena - - W.&N. } 


»» »” 2,500 | 600,000 | Aldan 


The summers are warm, but brief in duration. The winters are 
long and severe, owing to the high latitudes and the northerly 
slope. In the north the ground is constantly frozen to a con- 
siderable depth. 


The mineral Propvucts are various and valuable, consisting of 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and precious stones. 

Mining is chiefly carried on in the Ural and Altai districts. In the 
south, rye, barley, oats, and wheat are cultivated to some extent, 
but the furs of numerous wild animals constitute the principal 
article of export. The whale and seal fisheries of the eastern coast 
are attaining considerable importance. 


Tue CHINESE EMPIRE. 
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The CLIMATE is more variable and colder than that of corres- 
nding European latitudes, and is subject to great extremes, 
Sudden and devastating winds (typhoons) are not uncommon. On 
Along the coast of the southern 


the whole the country is healthy. 
portion, fever often prevails. 


Comparatively little is known of the productions of China, but 
tea, rice, silk, mustard, bamboos, and talc are the principal exports. 
In various parts gold, silver, coal, iron, copper, quicksilver, lead 
and tin are said to be fairly abundant. 


5. Say what you know of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, especially 
of the Straits Settlements. 

This peninsula comprises the countries of Burmah, Anam, Siam, 
and the Straits Settlements. 

In addition there are the Lao States, about 80,000 sq. miles in 
area, between Burmah and Anam ; the wee States in the extreme 
south, about 75,000 sq. miles ; and the French govern the south part 
of Cambodia and Cochin China. 


The chief RIVERS are :— 





200,000 


AREA OF 
Sq. Miles. 








Miles. 
800 


I, 


LENGTH. 





TERMINAPION, 





| Gulf of Siam 
Gulf of Martaban 
Bay of Bengal 


mah, Si 





Siam 
Tibet, Bur- 
Burmah 


of 


Siam 


Sourc 
Plateau 
Plateau 


Central! Tibet, Bur- | Gulf of Siam... 
Siam 
N. 


Plateau 

Central 

Central 
Plateau 


, 
(or 





Cambodia) 





Meinam 
| Irawady ... 


| 
| 
| 


Mekon 


Recently the English have annexed the whole of Burmah. 
The chief Towns are :— 

Burmah—Rangoon, Mandalay, Arakan. 

Anam—Hué, Hanoi. 


Stam— Bangkok, Siam. 


THE STRAIIS SETTLEMENTS consist of Penang, Wellesley 
Province, Malacca, Singapore, and Labuan. 


Penang is a small island off the west coast of the Peninsula, 107 
sq. miles in area, Its capital is Georgetown, and its productions 
are spices, sugar, tapioca, gutta-percha, india-rubber, rice, tea, 
and coffee. 

Wellesley Province is only separated from Penang by a narrow 
strait, is 300 sq. miles in area, and contains a population of 73,090. 

Malacca is situated on the west coast of the Malay peninsula, and 
is 700 sq. miles in area, The population (95,000) are chiefly 
Chinese and Malays ; the climate is healthy, and the soil fertile, 
producing rice, pepper, sago, gutta-percha, tea, coffee. The chief 
town is Malacca. 





Singapore is a small island at the extremity of the Malay peninsula 
from which it is separated by a strait a mile wide. Its area is 250 
square miles. Its remarkably advantageous position renders it of the 
greatest importance, both commercially and politically, to England. 
The imports and exports amount to nearly £16,000,000 annually. 
Malays, Chinese, Hindoos people it to the number of 160,000, 
five-sixths of whom inhabit the chief town, Singapore. The chief 
products are cotton, spices, and sugar, but all kinds of merchandise 
pass through its warehouses, 

The ‘above’ four possessions together form a province independent 
of the Indian Government, which is administered from Singapore by 
a Governor and Council appointed by the Crown. 

Labuan is only six miles from the N.W. of Borneo, — It is an 
island of about 30 square miles containing a population of 6,co0. 
It exports coal in large quantities to Singapore, and it also produces 
sago, camphor, and hides. ‘The capital is Victoria in the S. E. 

History. 

1. Explain the terms:—Benevolences, Star Chamber, Ship-money, 
Exchequer, Legate, and Cardinal. 

Benevolences were forced loans exacted under this specious title 
by the Kings of England without consent of Parliament. Such 
Benevolences were denounced by Magna Charta, condemned by 
statute of Richard III., but continued an intermittent existence until 
finally abolished by the Bill of Rights in 1689. 

Star-Chamber was instituted by Henry VII. as a kind of arbitrary 
State criminal department in order to check the Yorkists, but it soon 
became the pliable instrument of despotism. It consisted of the 
Chancellor, Treasurer, Lord Steward, Lord Marshal, and other high 
officers, and it fined, imprisoned, and mutilated, but did not directly 
slay. During the reign of all the Tudors and the two first Stuarts 
it wrought immense evil, but together with the Court of High 
Commission it was abolished by the Long Parliament. 

Ship-money had originally been an impost upon the maritime 
towns in order to defray the expenses of defending them in their 
exposed positions, but in 1664 ALL the inhabitants of London and 
other seaports were brought under its yoke, and soon, by the 
decision of Chief Justice Finch, the whole kingdom was laid under 
contribution. Furthermore, the new writs were for money, whereas 
the older ones demanded the equipment of vessels only, and its 
payment was enforced by distress or imprisonment. John Hampden, 
a noble gentleman of Buckinghamshire, refused payment and broughf 
his case before the judges in the Exchequer Chamber. Although 
he lost his cause by the narrow majority of two, popular indignation 
was so excited that this illegal tax was abolished at the same time 
as the Star Chamber. 

The Lxcheguer is an ancient court of record established by 
William the Conqueror and intended principally to manage the 
revenues of the crown and to recover the king’s debts and duties. It 
is one of the supreme courts of common law in England, and is said 
to derive its name from the chequered cloth resembling a chess 
board which covers the table of the court. The judges of this 
division are the chief baron and the five junior and puisne barons, 

A Legate isa Papal emissary invested with extensive power, and 
sent Om an important mission to some great power.. The two chief 
kinds are Legates proper and Nuntii. The former must be Cardinals, 
but the latter are not. Pandulph was a legate sent to John, 
Campeggio to Henry VIII., and Pole to Mary. 

A Cardinal is a Romish clergyman next in dignity to the Pope 
and having a right to vote at his election. Since 1631 they have 
borne the title of Eminence and form a sacred College or Council. 
The Pope alone has a right to elect Cardinals, and his choice is 
notified by sending to the selected a red hat. 


2. What do we hear of the Dutch in the time of Elizabeth, of 
Cromwell, and of Charles II.? 

Elizabeth entered into a treaty with the infant Dutch Republic 
(1584), and agreed to furnish 6,000 men to serve against Spain on 
receiving in pledge the towns of Flushing, Rammekins, and Brill. 
This force rendered immense help to the Dutch, the Earl of Leicester, 
Lord Willoughby, and Sir Philip Sydney especially distinguishing 
themselves. The latter lost his life during the campaign at the 
siege of Zutphen. 

Cromwell, The cause of the first Dutch war was really the struggle 
for commercial supremacy. In 1651 the English passed the 
celebrated Navigation Act, which struck a deadly blow at the Dutch 
carrying trade. _Hostilities commenced in 1652 and were most 
bravely and stubbornly carried on for two years. The principal 
admirals were Blake, Monk, Penn, and Ayscue for the English, 
and Tromp and De Ruyter for the Dutch. We won the battles of 
Dover, Downs, Portland, North Foreland, and Texel, but lost that 
of the Goodwin Sands. The engagement at Texel closed the war, 
the Dutch during its course having lost 1,200 ships, and expended 
more money than in their twenty years struggle with Spain. 
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Charles 17. The Second Dutch War arose mainly from four 
causes, (a2) Mercantile conflicts in West Africa, (4) a secret treaty 
with France, (¢) Charles’ desire to be revenged on the Hollanders 
for indignities suffered during his exile, and (¢@) his intention to filch 
from the war grants any money he needed for his pleasures. 

Operations began in 1664 on the « 
captured Goree. 


oast of Africa where, the English 
In 1665 the English won the battle off Solebay, but in 1666 were 
defeated off the Goodwin Sands, 

About six weeks later this disgrace was obliterated by a victory 
off North Foreland, and the capture of Schelling. 

During the winter the English fleet was laid up and its maintenance 
money embezzled by the king, with the result that De Ruyter 
entered the Medway and ‘Thames almost unopposed and threatening 
London advanced even as far as Gravesend. The Treaty of Breda 
(1667) « nded the war 


3. Drake, Newton, 
know of any of these ? 


Monmouth, Bacon, Blake. What do you 
Sir Francis Drake was a famous admiral in the reign of Elizabeth. 
His hatred to the Spaniards was deep-rooted, and the greater part 
of his life was devoted to serving against them, In 1580 he 
returned from a voyage round the world, which exploit earned for 
him a knighthood. Next he plundered the Spanish colonies in the 
West Indies and imported, with Sir Walter Raleigh, the potato from 
Virginia. In 1587 he destroyed too ships in the harbour of Cadiz, 
and delayed the Invincible Armada for twelve months. The follow- 
ing year he displayed wonderful skill and valour against that fleet, 
materially contributing to its disastrous defeat. He died in 1595. 
Sir Zsaac Newton, the most distinguished mathematician and 
philosopher of modern times, was born at Woolsthorpe in Lincaln- 
shire, 1642. When in his eighteenth year he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and when only twenty-one discovered ‘the 
Binomial ‘Theorgm.’ In less than two years from this time he 
discovered the law of Gravitation, and from this time until ten years 
before his death in 1727 he vastly improved nearly all the physical 
sciences, such as Optics, Acoustics, Mechanics, and even Chemistry. 
In 1696 as Warden of the Mint, and 1699 as Master of the Mint, 
he rendered essential service, a general re-coinage having been 
undertaken ; in 1688 and 1701 he sat in parliament for his University ; 
in 1703 was elected I'resident of the Royal Society, and in 1705 was 
knighted by (Queen Anne. ‘The last ten years of his life were devoted 
almost exclusively to Biblical investigation. His chief works are 
* The Principia,’ ‘Optics,’ and * Dissertation on the Prophecies.’ 
Monmout' son of Charles II. In 1679 he 
rendered good service in Scotland, but afterwards, with Shaftesbury 
intrigued to exclude James I[. from the throne. On the accession 
of the latter he invaded England, and assumed the royal title, but 
lacking energy he suffercd himself to be defeated and captured at 
Sedgmoor (1685) and afterwards executed on ‘Tower Hill. 


was an illegitimat 


acon (Francis, Lord) was first introduced to public notice by the 
unfortunate Earl of Essex, whom he afterwards basely assisted to 
his death. When James I. became king his pliability secured him 
great favour, and he quickly passed through all the highest legal 
offices and was made Lord Chancellor in 1618. Three years later 
he was accused of receiving bribes, heavily fined, and dismissed from 
office His reputation as a sound reasoner and investigator is 
firmly established by his Essays, ‘Novum Organum’ and the 
* Advancement of Learning.’ ' 

Robert Blake was a renowned admiral in the time of the Common- 
wealth. On land he greatly distinguished himself against the 
Royalists at Taunton, and on sea against Prince Rupert, the 
Dutchmen Van ‘Tromp, De Ruyter, De Witt, and at Teneriffe and 
Tun 

He died in 1658, whilst entering Plymouth Sound on his return to 
England, 


4. Compare the characters of Charles I. and Charles IT., and 
account shortly for the troubles of the one reign, and the com- 
paratively peaceful character of the other. 


Charles 4, was a monarch of kindly disposition but unfortunate 
manners, of virtuous but superstitious opinions, in private life 
truthful, but in public afi utterly unveracious. His ability was 
by no means contemptible, but was destroyed by a lack of confidence; 
he was weak, stubborn, and on occasions cither tardy or precipitate. 

Charles 7/7. was neither a good man nor a good king, and in many 
points | iracter contrasts strongly with that of his father. He¢ 
Was outras sly sensual, i lent, and incapable. In him dwelt 
no reverence | human tile r divine revelation. With the most 
polish ! rs | tol! ready to t y his friends or his country 
to prese! ure d | ibandoned pursuits, 








The troubles of Charles I's. reign were for the most part not 
those of his own making. He lived at a time when liberty could 
no longer be repressed, and when the people strengthened by 
religious enthusiasm felt their new-born power. To him was 
bequeathed the hatred of his father’s misrule and the odium of 
religious persecution, nor was he fitted either by his singularly 
unfortunate education, his advisers, or his character to bear the load 
or meet the storm. : 

A mind and disposition alike firm and flexible, acute to perceive, 
swift to execute, repressive and conciliating, could alone have out- 
ridden the tempests of so disturbed a period. 

The peace of Charles IT. reign reflects upon him no credit. _ It 
was the result of the reaction from the foregoing disturbances, of an 
utter indifference to honour, and of a betrayal of England’s 
independence. In addition, Parliament, despite all appearances, 
was no longer a mere body of record, and most of Charles I.’s 
illegal actions were completely abandoned, 


5. Construct a table showing the relationship, either between 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, or between James I. and 
William ITT. 

(a) Henry VII. 

| 





Henry VIII. Margaret (married 


James IV. of Scotland) 


James V. of Scotland 


Elizabeth 
(2) James I. 


Mary Queen of Scots 


Charles I. 
Mary (married William, Prince of Orange) 


William IIT. 


Mensuration. 


1. One diagonal of a quadrilateral is 61 feet. The sides on one 
side of the diagonal are 36, 65 feet, on the other 34. 75 feet. 
Express the area of the quadrilateral as the fraction of an acre. 








Required the area of ABCD. 


Area of A = V/s (5 — a) (s — 6) (s — ¢), where a, 4, and ¢ are 
the three sides of the triangle, and s = half the sum of the sides. 
Arca of ABC 
$= 36+ 65 + 61 az 192 = 8 
2 
V 81 X 45 X 16 X 20 


VOXOX3X3xX5 X4X4X% 5 X2XK2 





= Vg? x 3° x 5? x 4° x 2? 
9x3x5xX4X2 = 1,090 
Arca of BCD 


_ 61 + 34 +75 = 130 = 85 


VS5 X 24 X 51 X 10 
VIT7X§5X2X4X3X17X3X5X2 
v 17? xX 5% xX 2? x 2% x 3? 

7X §X 2X 2X 3 1,020 


(rea of ABCD 1020 + 1080 = 2,100 sq. feet 
Iacre = 43,560 sq. feet 
eat = vy acre. Ans, 
—_— 


pa 
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2. A square field contains 2} acres, and the cost of making a 
path is ts. 6d. per square yard. Find the cost of making a path, 
thrce yards wide, inside the field round the boundary. 


tro yards long 


3 yards wide 


2} acres 


12,100 sq. yds, 


Suoj spavd tor 
apim spavt € 
104 yards long 


3 yards wide 
110 yards long 
tro yards g 


2} acres = 12,100 sq. yards 

12100 = 110 side of field 

110 — 6 = 104 length of side of square enclosed by path 

Area of part inside path 104 X 104 10,816 

Total area of field including path = 12,1co 

Area of path = 12,100 — 10,816 = 1,284 sq. yards 

Cost of making path 1s, 6d. x 1,284 = £96 6s. Ans, 
N.B.—The area of path might neatly have been found, as it is 

the difference of theftwo squares, but the above gencral solution may 

easily be applied to rectangles. 


Teaching. 


1. Write out four simple problems in Arithmetic, such as weuld 
be suitable in the Fourth Standard, for testing the intelligence with 
which the Scholars had learned the rules, 


(a) Reduction. 


How many rabbits are equal to 15 elephants 6 horses 2 donkeys 
3 sheep 19 rabbits, if 20 rabbits = 1 sheep, 4 sheep = 1 donkey, 
3 donkeys = 1 horse, and 10 horses = 1 elephant. 


(4) Multi slicetion, et-. 

_ What is the difference between 18 times £1 4s. 2d. and 6 times 
£2 8s. 4d. ? 

This equals ‘ What is the difference between 18 times £1 4s. 2d. 
and 12 times £1 4s. 2d.,’ which again is equivalent to 6 times 
£1 4s. 2d. ? 

() Reduction and Division 

Cut of £85 how many people can I give £4 $s. od. to? 


@) Trofo. tion by Method of Unity. 
If 15 cows cost £31 10s, Od., how much would 16 cost ? 
Here the price of 1 cow can be exactly obtained, and thus the 


price of 16, 


2. What is the meaning cf the distincticn between Physical, 
Political, Mathematical, and Industrial Geography? Say which of 
these should be first taught and why ? 

The proper order is Physical, Industrial, Political, and lastly 
Mathematical. 

Thus Physical Geography can be taught from Topography and 
the known be made the foundation tothe unknown. ‘The /:dustries 
of the neighbourhood will lead on to those of the nation, of the race 
and continent and cf the world. 

As /\litical facts depend largely upon Physical and Industrial 
conditions, these may be next introduced; and Mathematical 
Geography should be last taught, as Leing more abstract, extended, 
and difheult. 

Ratio, 


onon one of these sul 


for Infants. 


3- Write out notes of a le 


jects : 
English Cathedrals, Pees 





RATIO. 


tAparatus. A 


marbles and string. 


*two-foot’ 


Knowledge assumed. 


“5 
Standard (ron-inclusive). 
Time. 40 minutes, 
MATTER. 
larger 
as to 


(7) Some things are 
or smaller than others 
length, weight, number, etc. 


(4) Some things are an exxct 
multiple jor exact aliquot part 
of other things. 

(c) Very often things cannot 
be so exactly compared as 
regards number or size. 


(2) The things 
must be of the 


(ce) Definition of Ratio, viz: 
Ratio is the mutual relation- 
ship of two magnitudes of the 
same kind to each other with 
respect to quantity. 


c ympared 
same kind. 


(7) Ratio may exist between 
different sorts of things if they 
be capable of being reduced 
to some common ground of 
comparison. 


(g) Recapitulation. 


above "is 


N. B.—The * quite 
fault of young teachers, and in 
hasty progress, 


THE Ber. 


rule, a fe 


All re 


weights, 


blac kt ( ard 


juired by Department up to Fifth 


MetTuonr, 
mpare in these respects the 
swith feet, the different we ight i, 


ups of marbles, ete. 


foot is 12 times an inch, 2 


marbles are one-half of 4 marbles 


Thus 1 Ib. is not an integral 
multiple fof 15 ozs. or 7 inches an 


aliquot part of 1 foot. 


9 marbles has no ratio to 1§{lbs., 
or a piece of string to 10 minutes 


Show that when two magnitu'es 
of the same kind are compares, 
there may be two resulting ratios, 
C.Les Ii 4 rabbits and 2 rabbits are 
compared, the ratio of 4 to 2 Is 
2: 1, but the ratio of 2 rabbits to 
4 rabbits is as I: 2. 


Thus the string and marbles may 
be compared as to weight, U 
weights and marbles as to numer, 
the blackboard and string as to 
length, 
small Mental Exercises on 


c), (d), (7), and show the 
of Ratio. 


Give 
(a), (4), 


abstract nature and use 


sufficient for one lesson; the great 
their notes, is overcrowding and too 


(Very full notes.) 


Lesson to be given to middle division of infants—ages 4 to 5 


Time 20 minutes. 


Introduction —This lesson should be given in the summer time. 


A short story might be told « 


fa summer walk, noticing diflerent 


things in fields, hedges, &c., and among all the buzzing of bee. 


Watch ! 
right away. Where gone? 
asleep ? 


bee. 


I. Habits, structure, and uses of bee. 
uses should be ‘trained’ from children. 


puts his head inside 
asking children what they put 


The bee flies frem flower to flower for a time, then off, 
Home. 
Are there many bees round the hive ? 
No, all are very busy. 


Where is his home? //: 


Are they all lying down 


‘his is why we call him fe dusy 


By watching the habits, the 
When bee goes to a flower, 


what for? This may be obtained better by 


flowers to nose for—smells sweet 


must be something sweet inside—bee does not smell, but takes out 


the sweet substance and carries it in a little bag to his hive 
honey and allow a 


is this? Honey (have some 
Here attention should be called 
down into the flower and 
or model should be 
to one flower—goes to many. 
has as much as it can carry. 

out of bag 
hive, it would run out. 

Bee puts his honey in « 


SUCK 


shown. * 


“és, 


up the honey. 
Bee does not go home after going to 


When bee gets home takes the 
Where dees he put it? 
How do we 


What 
to taste tt 

to the bee's fran’, which can pierce 
A picture, drawing, 


few 


When does it go home? When it 


} honey 
Show that if 
keep it? 
empty 


rely placed in 
In jars or bottle 


honey-comb, I raw 


Show 


shape of cell on board, and explain reason of shape. If w 
I | } 


honey in this comb it would run out at bottom. S} 
W here ck es wax ¢ 


possible, fastened with war. 
makes it—show rings on body 
can be taken out and used—i 
gather honey? It is its food. 
so hard? Kefer to shcrt time 
honey in wintcr? No. 
Squirrel stores its food. 
shall find some yell 
real flowers. If now we tou 
off ovr freer ls 


will come 


called M WY. 


it has t 
Gets tl 
If we 


w dust on our fing 


ow full 
me 


me ti 
trom ? toe 
thi 


c ber 


m between there 
Why does t 
We called it busy, why does it work 
get the honey. Can 
the 


mick le we 


wax con 5 ir 


it pret 


c honey to last duris 
t ha fl 


winter 
. +} 
ud wer in rie 
Lo this fer children with 
flower, w of t 
! r, thi 
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be done. When the bee flies about he gets covered with this yellow 
dust, and carries it from one flower to another. This dust helps to 
make the seed for other flowers. Can we catch bee? If we do he 
can stick something in ts. This is his s¢f¢. given him to fight with. 
Story of lazy bee and others stinging him. Will not sting unless 
burt. (Reewe.) What does bee make? Where is honey kept ? 
How does he pret the honey ? Where does the wax come from ? 
What use is the wax to the bee? What use is it to us? &e. 


Hl. Devdopment of Bee. Wow does the bee get from flower to 
flower? Flies. What with? Wings. Show these wings and 
desenbe them. Short story given of boy chasing something in a 
garden —another of small creature which bumps about window and 
round light at night. ‘These are called moths. ‘These moths lay eggs. 
Bee lays evys. After a time a little worn crawls out. Any lesson 
which has been given on an trtsect must be referred to herer This 
worm grows, “Talk about legs, crawling on cabbages of butterfly, 
caterpillar, &c., and elicit that after worm comes caterpillar. Then 
these go to sleep and are called chrysa/is. One must be shown. 
\fier a while this dry case breaks and out comes a little creature 
with legs, eyes, horns, trunk, and a sting—a bee. All flies and 
moths change in this way. ‘They are called fzsccts. Revise, using 
the blackboard sketch. ; 


Mlackbeard, ‘Yhe sketch should be made as the lesson goes on, 
ind be used to impress the points not known. 


THe Busy Ber. 


What the Bee does. Love it grows. 
Gets honey from flowers, Eggs. 
Saves it for winter. Worm. 


Makes cells with wax. Caterpillar, 


Carries dust and makes Chrysalis. 


new seeds for the flower J Moth or Bee. 
Stings when hurt. 
Home called Hive. 
Cells called Honey-com). 








Penmanship. 


ALL YEARS. 


White in large-hand the word ‘ Satisfactory.’ 


Write in small-hand the words ‘ The ploughman homeward plods 
his weary way.’ 


Music. 
STAFF NOTATION 


1. Rewrite the following, halving the value of every note and rest 


‘\ 
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2. Sta fly) 2} nea g the folloy tert 
+) View » Very softly ( Fort Loud 
(6) Stacea Cut shot Ritard. Get slower gradually. 
I ‘ M wely Dol Sweetly. 
! 
3. Wi below each af the following interval! name (minor 
third, A 
=< 
} - 
Ns " cod 
« ad , > 1 9 | 
- 7 “ 
Gre YE te fs fee 
— 2 F | 
7 x o 
Piuperk 1 Major six M ventl Major sixth. 


TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION, 
1. Which of the following notes is highest and which is lowest 
in pitch ? 
m in Key By» 
d' in Key C 
f; in Key Ab 
1, in Key Eb 


Highest—me in Bb. Lowest—/a/, in Eb. 


2. ‘State (briefly) the meanings of the following terms : 
(a) Pianissimo. Very softly. (d) Forte. Loudly. 
(6) Staccato. Cut short. (ce) Ritard. Get slower gradually. 
(c) Mezzo piano. Moderately (/) Dolce. Sweetly. 
soft. 
3. Write (in figures) distinctly over cach note and rest in the 
following passage its value in pulses or fractions of a pulse : 


eehe ¥0 tage 


1 3 
4 4 Pf 
samlir df im asf: mir. 3:4 | 
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CONVERSATIONAL DRAWING LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 
BY MRS. E. MORTIMER. 


Lecturer on the Kindergart-n at the Home and Colonial 
Training College. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Tue best method of teaching drawing to infants is that 
invented by Frobel. In this method the child has given 
to him a chequered slate, the lines of which greatly 
assist him in doing his exercises. Subsequently paper, 
ruled in the same way, is used. The teacher must have a 
chequered blackboard. By means of these materials draw- 
ing can be easily, pleasantly, and advantageously taught 
even to the children in the babies’ room. In drawing 
on the lines the children are trained to observe minutely, 
to draw carefully and accurately, while steadiness of 
hand and confidence are acquired, thus giving firmness 
to the work. It will be seen from these results that it 
would be advantageous for a course of drawing to 
precede lessons in writing. We all know how difficult it 
is to teach children to write ; they do not know how to 
hold their pencils, they cannot make steady or even 
strokes, they cannot keep within the lines; the nervous 
and backward children do not like to begin, they do not 
like even to try, while the careless and quick children go 
on irrespective of space or line. If drawing be taken 
first many of these difficulties will not present them- 
selves ; for the children, having acquired habits of ob- 
servation, imitation, accuracy, firmness of hand and 
confidence, all of which are necessary to produce good 
writing, will be ready to carry out all the minute details 
of the writing lesson. 
Besides being so useful in the teaching of writing, 
drawing taught by this method helps the child in his 
Number, for he has to count lines, squares, corners, etc. 


the 
for 
fot 
lin 
fig 


ste 
co 


Form is also brought before him, for he has to notice 
the kinds of lines—vertical, horizontal, etc. These 
forming squares, two or more squares forming oblongs, 
four or more forming larger squares; then the slanting 
line brings before him triangles and other many-sided 
figures. 


Colour may be introduced in the more advanced 
stages by the children being allowed to use different 
coloured pencils. 


The lessons in drawing must not be allowed to 
develop into mere copying lessons. The pattern must 
not be put on the board and the children told to copy it, 
even in the advanced stages. During the whole lesson 
the interest of the children must be kept up by the 
teacher working with them on the blackboard, and 
talking about the lines drawn. The lines need not 
always be ines ; ¢.g., when drawing vertical lines they 
may be posts, trees, chimneys, or even little girls and 
boys. The teacher will find that the children will try 
very much harder to make six very straight little boys 
than they will to make six straight lines. 


The accompanying patterns are intended for the 
teacher’s use only. Each exercise, of which only sufli- 
cient is given to show the pattern, will be found ample 
for at least one lesson, and perhaps for several. This will 
of course depend upon the manner in which the children 
draw their lines and the progress they make in getting 
them exact. 


A First Lesson 1n DRAWING. 


Children to be provided with chequered: slates and 
slate pencils. Teacher to have a chequered blackboard. 
Now children look at my board. What do you see on it? 
Lines. What kind of lines? Yes, some lines that go 


from the top to the bottom—upright lines, and some 


that go across from side to side. 
slates. What do you see on them ? 
those on mine. 


Now look at your 
Yes, lines just like 
What do these lines do to each other ? 
They cross one another, and make little spaces. One 
little boy says they look like little windows. We call 
them little squares. Show me the first little square. 
Now count three little squares at the top of your slates, 


What have you besides your slate? A pencil. What 
is the use of it? Do I use a pencil to write on my black- 
board? Why not? ‘The pencil will not mark on the 
blackboard. Whatdoluse? Yes, chalk; then you can 
see nicely. Now watch me. Where am I pointing? 
At the top of the board. Yes, on the first little square 
quite in the top corner. Now you point on your slates 
to the top corner of the first little square. Very well, 
keep your pencils there, and now watch me. What am 
Idoing? Drawing ona iine. What kindofline? The 
upright line. Where did I begin? At the top corner. 
Where did I stop? At the bottom corner. Can you 
see anything in the room like that line? Yes, the gas 
pipe, the legs of the table, the sides of the door. 
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Now where is your pencil? Now see if you can draw 
very slowly down the line. Where are you to stop? At 
the bottom corner. Now watch while I make another 
line. Where shall I begin? At the next top corner, 
Yes, and draw down until I come to the bottom corner. 
Now how many lines have I made? Now let me see 
two nice straight upright lines on your slates, Show 
slates. Yes, most of them are very nice, but there is one 
little line like this (teacher to draw on the blackboard)— 























Is that a nice line? Where is it wrong? Yes, that 
little boy began too high, and he did not stop at the 
bottom corner—and then there is something else wrong. 
Yes, he did not keep on the line. Now all try again, 
to make two lines quite right. How many lines have 
you now? Count them. Repeat, ‘ We have drawn four 
straight upright lines.” I wonder who can find a name 
for those nice little lines. Well, Mary thinks they look 
like four little posts. Where do you see posts? Yes, 
sometimes in school; but do you see very little posts in 
school? No, they generally reach tothe ceiling. Where 
else do you see posts? In the streets. What kind? 
Lamp-posts. Pillar boxes. Which are these little lines 
most like? The pillar boxes. Why? Because they 
are the little posts. Whatcolourare they ? What isthe 
use of them? Let us cail our lines pillar boxes. How 
many have you made? Now make another one. Now 
two more. Now fill up the top line with pillar boxes. 
You must all be careful to begin at the top corner, and 
finish at the bottom corner of each square. 

The teacher will see that teaching in this way the 
children do not get a great many lines drawn, but what 
they do is done carefully, and the children are made 
observant and intelligent. 


If the children seem to be tired of drawing ‘pillar 
boxes,’ the teacher should get a new name for the lines, 
é.g., they might represent little boys. What kind of little 
boys stand so straight and still, Let me see who can 
draw four very good little boys. Perhaps the little girls 
would like to draw little girls. I wonder which will be 
the best, the little girls or little boys? Now all try to 
draw a whole line full very nicely. These lines of one 
square long will havé to be repeated so often with the 
little children that the teacher must find as many differ- 
ent names as she can to make the lessons as interesting 
as possible. She may also vary the position of the lines, 
as will be seen in the patterns given, 

The teacher must be careful to see that the children 
not only sit in a right position, and hold their pencils 
properly when they commence drawing, but that they 
continue to do so throughout the lesson. 

Another point to be kept in view is that each line 
should be produced by one stroke of the pencil. By 
making this an essential now, much difficulty will be 
saved when longer lines have to be drawn. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR DARQUE. 


LA JEUNE SIBREIENNE. 


Le courage d’une jeune fille qui, vers 
ta fin du régne de Paul ter,' partit A pied 
de la Sibéne,*? pour venir A Saint-Péters- 
bourg* demander la grace de son pére, 
fit assez de bruit dans le temps pour 
engager un auteur célébre* A faire une 
héroine de roman de cette intéressante 
voyageuse. Mais les personnes qui l’ont 
connue paraissent regretter qu'on ait 
pret’ des aventures d’amour et des 
ulées romanesques A une jeune et noble 
vierge qui n’eut jamais d’autre passion 
<jue l'amour filial le plus pur, et qui, sans 
appui, sans conseil, trouva dans son 
<cur la pensée de l'action la* plus géné- 
reuse et la force de l’exécuter. 


Si le récit de ses aventures n’offre 
point’ cet intérét de surprise que* peut 
unspirer un romancier pour des person- 
mages imaginaires, on ne lira peut-étre 
pas sans quelque plaisir la simple his- 
toire de sa vie, assez intéressante par 
elle-méme, sans autre ornement que” la 
veérité, 

Prascovie Lopouloff était son nom. 
Son pére, d'une famille noble d’ Ukraine,” 
naquit en Hongrie," ot le hasard™ des 
<irconstances avait Conduit ses parents, 
et servit quelque temps dans les housards 
noirs ; mais il ne tarda pas A les quitter 
pour venir en Russie, ot il se maria. Il 
reprit ensuite dans sa patrie™ la carriére 
des armes, servit longtemps dans les 
troupes russes, ct fit plusieurs cam- 
pagnes contre les Turcs. Il s’était 
trouvé aux assauts d’Ismail' et d’Otcha- 
koff,” et avait mérité par sa conduite 
lestime de son corps. On ignore la 
<ause de son exil en Sibérie ; son pro- 
ces, ainsi que la révision qu’on en" fit 
dans la suite, ayant été tenu secret. 
uc Iques personnes ont cependant pré- 
tendu quil avait été mis en jugement 
parla malveillance d’un chef, pour cause 
<linsubordination, Quoi’? qu'il en soit, 
A lépoque du voyage de sa fille, il était 
<lepuis” quatorze ans en Sibéric, relégué 
a Ischim, village™ prés des frontiéres du 
gouvernement de Tobolsk.’ vivant avec 
sat famille de la modique rétribution de 
<lix kopecks'' par jour, assignée aux 
prisonnicrs qui ne sont pas condamnés 


iuX travaux publics, 


La jeune Prascovie contribuait par son 
travail Ala subsistance de ses parents, 
en” aidant les blanchisseuses du village 
ou les moissonneurs, et en prenant part 
1 tous les ouvrages de la campagne 
<lont™ ses forces lui permettaient de 
eccuper: elle rapportait du blé, des 


<ceufs, ou quelques légumes® en paye- 
ment Arrives en Sibérie dans son 
enfance, et nayant aucune idée dun 
meilleur sort, elle se livrait avec joie d 
ees pénibles travaux, qu'elle avait bien 





(Author of * Pupil- Teachers’ French Course.’) 


THE YOUNG SIBERIAN. 


The courage of a young girl who, to- 
wards the end of the reign of Paul L, 
started on foot from Siberia to come to 
St. Petersburg to ask the free pardon 
of her father, made enough noise at the 
time to induce a celebrated authoress to 
make of that interesting traveller the 
heroine of a novel. but the people who 
knew her appear to regret that one 
should have imputed love adventures 
and romantic tans to a young and 
noble maid who never had any other 
passion but the purest filial love, and 
who, without protection, without advice, 
found in her heart the thought of the 
most generous deed, and the strength 
to accomplish it. 


If the narrative of her adventures 
does not offer the interest of surprise 
which a novel writer can inspire for 
imaginary personages, people will not 
perhaps read without some pleasure the 
simple history of her life, wich zs in- 
teresting enough in itself, without any 
other ornament besides truth. 

Her name was Prascovie Lopouloff. 
Her father, descended from a_ noble 
family of Ukraine, was born in Hun- 
gary, whither circumstances had led his 
parents, and served for some time in 
the black hussars; but he soon left 
them to come to Russia, where he mar- 
ried. He afterwards resumed the career 
of arms in his country, served for a long 
time in the Russian army, and made 
several campaigns against the Turks. 
He had been present at the storming of 
Ismail and Otchakoff, and had deserved 
by his conduct the esteem of his regi- 
ment. The cause of his exile into 
Siberia is unknown ; his trial, as well 
as the revision they made of it subse- 
quently, having been kept secret. A few 
persons, however, asserted that he had 
been brought to trial through the ill-will 
of a superior for insubordination. Be 
that as it may, at the time of his daugh- 
ter’s journey he had been for fourteen 
years in Siberia, relegated to Ischim, 
a village near the boundaries of the 
government of Tobolsk, living with his 
family on the small allowance of ten 
kopecks a day, given to prisoners who 
are not condemned 40 work at public 
works. 


Young Prascovie contributed by her 
work to the maintenance of her parents, 
by helping the laundry-women of the 
village, or the reapers, and by working 
at all kinds of labour in the fields which 
her strength enabled her to undertake : 
she brought Aeme some corn, eggs, or a 
few vegetables as wages. As she had 
arrived in Siberia in her childhood, and 
had no idea of a better condition, she 
devoted herself joyfully to those painful 
labours, which she had much difficulty 


NOTES. 

(')Paul I., Czar of Russia, ascended the 
throne in 1796, and was found dead in his 
bed in 1801. It was supposed he had been 
murdered. 

(*)Siberia, the northern portion of Asia, 
was annexed to Russia during the reign of 
Ivan IV. 

(*)St. Petersburg was founded by Peter 
the Great, in 1703, on the banks of the 
Neva. 

(*)Mme. Cottin (1773-1807) is the author 
of ‘ Elizabeth ; cr, ‘The Exiles of Siberia.’ 

(®}Notice the use of the subjunctive after 
regrettery and other verbs expressing the 
emotions of the soul. 

(®)When a superlative relative follows the 
noun, the article is necessary before both 
the noun and the adjective. 

(7)/oint is a stronger negative than fas. 

(8) The relative pronoun gue often throws 
the subject after the verb. 

(*)Que may here be rendered by ‘except.’ 

()Ukraine, a Russian province includ- 
ing Kiev. 

(")Hungary, the eastern part of the 
Austrian dominions, whose emperor is also 
king of Hungary. 

(*) Ze hasard de, words added to render 
the sentence more sonorous. 

(3, fatrie is used in reference to the 
country where we exercise political rights, 
whereas fays is preferred when allusion is 
made to cur native land. 

('4)Ismail is a fortified town in Moldavia, 
on the left bank of the Danube. 


(*)Otchakoff, a seaport of the Black 
Sea, at the mouth of the river Dnieper. 

(*)En, of it, refers here to frocds, and 
not to revision. 

(7)Do not mistake guot gue, whatever, 
for gucigue, although. The expression guot 
guwil en soit is often rendered by ‘at any 
rate.’ 

('8)As Lopouloff was still in Siberia, the 
imperfect followed by defiis is necessary. 
The pluperfect without depuis would imply 
that he was no longer there. 

(!) Village is used in apposition to Ischim, 
and, therefore, requires no article before it. 

(*")Tobolsk, the chief town of the govern- 
ment of that name ; it is built at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Tobol and Irtisch. 

(**)Ten kopecks are worth about 4d. 

(2)n is the only preposition which re- 
quires the present participle after it, all the 
others require the infinitive. 

3) 71 demeure & la campagne, he lives in 
the country (out of town); @/ a fait plu- 
sienrs campagnes, he made several cam- 
paigns. 

(24) Dont has here ouvrages for its ante- 
cecent. 

(>) Zégumes, vegetables intended for food. 

(**)Comme elle ait, or equivalent words, 
are here understood. This mode of expres- 
sion is of frequent occurrence. 
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de la” peine & supporter. Ses mains 
délicates semblaient avoir été formées 
pour d’autres occupations. Sa miére, 
tout entidre aux soins du pauvre ménage, 
semblait prendre en patience sa déplo- 
rable situation; mais son pére, accoutumé 
dés sa premiére jeunesse A la vie active 
des armées, ne pouvait®® se résigner 4 
son sort, et s'abandonnait souvent A des 
accés de désespoir que l’excés méme du 
malheur ne saurait™ justifier. 

Quoiqu’il évitat® de laisser voir a* 
Prascovie les chagrins qui le dévoraient, 
elle avait été plus d’une fois témoin de ses 
larmes & travers les fentes d’une cloison 
qui séparait son réduit® de la chambre 
de ses parents, et elle commengait depuis 
quelque temps a réfléchir sur leur cruelle 
destinée. 

Lopouloff avait adressé depuis plu- 
sieurs mois une supplique au gouverneur 
de la Sibérie, qui n’avait jamais® répondu 
Ases demandes précédentes. Un officier, 
passant par Ischim pour des affaires de 
service, s’était chargé* de la dépéche et 
lui avait promis d’appuyer ses réclama- 
tions auprés du gouverneur. Le mal- 
heureux exilé en avait congu quelque 
espoir ; mais on ne lui fit pas plus de 
réponse qu’auparavant. Chaque voya- 
geur, chaque courrier venant de Tobolsk 
(événement™ bien rare) ajoutait le tour- 
ment de Vespérance dégue aux maux 
dont® il était accablé. 

Dans un de ces tristes moments, la 
jeune fille, revenant de la moisson, 
trouva sa mére baignée de larmes, et fut 
effrayée de la paleur et des sombres 
regards de son pére, qui se livrait® a 
tout le délire de la douleur. ‘ Voila,*” 
s‘écria-t-il lorsqu’il la vit paraitre,** le 
plus cruel de tous mes malheurs! voila 
Penfant que Dieu m’a donnée® dans sa 
colére, afin que je souffre doublement de 
ses maux et des miens, afin que je la 
voie dépérir lentement sous mes yeux, 
épuisée par de serviles travaux, et que” 
le titre de pére, qui fait le bonheur de 
tous les hommes, soit pour moi seul le 
dernier terme de la malédiction du 
Ciel!’ Prascovie épouvantée se jeta 
dans ses bras. La meére et la fille par- 
vinrent A le tranquilliser en mélant® 
leurs larmes aux siennes; mais cette 
scéne fit la plus grande impression sur 
esprit de la jeune fille. Pour la pre- 
mitre fois,” ses parents avaient ouverte- 
ment parlé devant elle de leur situation 
désespérée ; pour la premiére fois, elle 
put se former une idée de tout le mal- 
heur de sa famille. 

Ce fut A cette époque, et dans la 
quinziéme année de son Age, que la pre- 
mitre® idée d’aller & Saint-Pétersbourg 
demander la grace de son pére lui* vint 
a Yesprit. Elle racontait elle-méme 
quun jour cette heureuse pensée se 
présenta a elle“® comme un éclair, au 
moment ol elle achevait ses priéres, 
et lui causa un trouble inexprimable. 
Elle a toujours été persuadée® que ce 
fut une inspiration de la Providence, et 
cette ferme confiance la soutint dans la 
suite au milieu des circonstances les 
plus décourageantes. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


to bear. Her delicate hands scemed to 
have been made for other occupations. 
Her mother, entirely absorbed by the 
cares of the poor household, seemed to 
patiently put up with her deplorable 
situation; but her father, accustomed 
from his early youth to the active life of 
a soldier, could not resign himself to his 
fate, and often gave way to fits of despair 
which the very excess of misfortune can- 
not justify. 

Although he avoided letting Prascovie 
see the sorrows which preyed upon him, 
she had more than once witnessed his 
tears through the chinks of a partition 
which separated her closet from her 
parents’ room, and she had for some 
time begun to reflect on their cruel fate. 


Lopouloff had several months pre- 
viously sent a petition to the governor of 
Siberia, who had never replied to his 
former demands. An officer, passing 
through Ischim on business connected 
with the service, had taken charge of 
the despatch and had promised him to 
support his claims to the governor. The 
unfortunate exile had conceived some 
hopes from it, but they vouchsafed him 
no more answer than before. Every 
traveller, every courier coming from 
Tobolsk (a very rare event) added the 
torture of disappointed hope to the grief 
with which he was overwhelmed. 

During one of those sad moments, the 
young girl, returning from the harvest, 
found her mother bathed in tears, and 
was frightened at the pallor and gloomy 
looks of her father, who was giving way 
to the whole frenzy of his grief. ‘ There,’ 
he exclaimed, when he saw her appear, 
‘is the most trying of all my misfortunes! 
there is the child whom God has given 
me in His anger, in order that I may 
suffer doubly from her misfortunes and 
mine, in order that I may see her slowly 
pine away under my very eyes, exhausted 
by servile labours, and in order that the 
title of father, which makes all men 
happy, may be for me alone the last term 
of the curse of Heaven!’ Prascovie, ter- 
rified, threw herself into his arms. The 
mother and daughter succeeded in paci- 
fying him by weeping with him; but 
that scene made the strongest impres- 
sion upon the mind of the young girl. 
For the first time her parents had spoken 
openly before her of their desperate sit- 
uation; for the first time she was able 
to form an idea of the magnitude of her 
family’s misfortunes, 

It was at that time, and in the fifteenth 
year of her age, that the idea of going to 
St. Petersburg to solicit a free pardon 
for her father first entered her mind. 
She used to say herself, that one day that 
happy thought presented itself to her 
like a flash of lightning, at the moment 
when she was finishing /o say her prayers, 
and caused her an unspeakable uneasi- 
ness. She always was persuaded it was 
an inspiration of Providence, and that 
firm confidence upheld her afterwards 
in the midst of the most disheartening 
circumstances. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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(?7)Bien, much, many, and /a flupart, 
most, are the only two adverbs of quantity 
which require both de and the article before 
the noun ; we say, however, dren d'autres, 
many others, 

(*)Pas is mostly understood after the 
verbs cesser, to cease ; over, to dare; and 
pouvoir, to be able. 

(*)Ne saurait is here equivalent to ne 
peut, cannot, but may also mean ‘ could 
not,’ 

(®) Quoigue and its equivalents invariably 
govern the subjunctive. 

(*)Zaisser voir is equivalent to a single 
verb; and, as no single verb can goverm 
two direct objects, @ is used before one of 
them. 

(*)A very small room poorly furnished. 

(®)Ac... Famais, never. Yamais, used 
without we, and a verb is rendered by 
‘ever’; but, if used without a verb, it must 
be translated by ‘ never.’ 

(™).Se charger d'une affaire, to undertake 
a business, 

(**)No indefinite article is required be~ 
fore nouns put in apposition, é.¢., to explain 
others: lictoire, reine d’ Angleterre; Excel- 
stor, pocme de Longfellow. 

(®)Dont = de — lesquels, The preposi- 
tion required by many French verbs is not 
always the same as that required by the 
corresponding English verbs, J 

(®)// se livre a l’dude, he devotes hint- ° 
self to study. 

(*7)Literally ‘see there ;’ hence, /e voild, 
there he is, #.¢., you behold him there. 

(8) Apparattre is said chiefly of super- 
natural apparitions, while comparaftre is 
used in reference to appearance before any 
law-courts, 

(®)Donné, This past participle agrees 
with its direct object gue, whose antecedent 
is enfant, a feminine noun in this instance. 

(*) Que is frequently used instead of other 
conjunctions in order to prevent their repe- 
tition: s’i fait beau et que je n’aie ricn a 
faire, J 'irai me promener, if it be fine and I 
have nothing to do, I shall go for a walk. 

(#)Literally, ‘ mixing ’ or ‘ mingling.’ 

(*)Notice; time flies, /e /emps fuit ; what 
time is it? guclle heure est-il} 

(*)This adjective is best rendered by the 
adverb, for Prascovie had but one idea 
about the matter. 

(*)The French avoid the use of the pos- 
sessive pronouns won, son, notre, etc., im 
reference to the parts of the body and its. 
faculties when there can be no doubt as to 
the possessor of the said parts or faculties > 
Jermes les yeux, shut your eyes; i s'est cass? 
/e cou, he has broken his neck. 

(#>)When a few verbs govern two pee 
sonal pronouns, and the one requiring @ is 
of the third person, this must be put to- 
gether with @ after the verb. 

(*)Ox is here a relative pronoun. It is 
very often preferred to /eguel, daguelle, ete., 
in reference to physical or abstract locali- 
ties: /a wille par ott il est passé, the town 
through which he passed. It may evem 
have a preposition understood before it : 
le village ott il demeure, the village in which 
he dwells. 

(““)Past participles used with the auxili- 
ary étre, except those of reflective verbs, 
agree with the subject of the verb. 
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THE 1892 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘ A Girls’ 
Arithmetic,’ Author of * Elements of English,’ 
* Entertaining Readers,’ etc. 


THE most formidable foe to success at the Scholarship 
Examination is procrastination, and especially at this period 
of the year is it to be dreaded. 


Almost invisibly afar, except to those wisely long-sighted, 
the ordeal, and the summer holidays loom large. How 
many ‘THIRD YEARS’ are saying, ‘Oh! I will defer 
methodical preparation until the vacation is over, and then 
nothing in existence shall entice me from the duty of study !? 


But when this delay has been indulged in, Christmas will 
appear a favourable time for a start, and so on from day 
to day. . 


Let us remember the old fable of ‘The Hare and the 
Portoise, and the old German adage that ‘Genius is an 
infinite capacity for taking trouble.’ 


Next, we say a word to the industrious on the subject of 
methodical study. 


Consider that in no elementary school is education or in- 
struction attempted except in great measure in accordance 
with a formal routine-—-that in no training college does the 
work go on without complying with a fore-ordained and long- 
considered plan. 


Both before apprenticeship and after, system plays a large 
part in education ; why then should it be so strangely omitted 
during a pupil teacher's career ? 


We have for the first three years of the course already 
endeavoured to assist head and pupil teachers by furnishing 
them with a well-digested and detailed scheme of study, and 
in these Scholarship articles we shall attempt to do the same 
for ‘FOURTH YEARS’ and external candidates. 


The principles of the Routines are : 


(1) A thorough covering all the required area ; 


, 
, 


Sufficient, even frequent, revision of the course ; 


. 


3) A proper distribution of time according to the 
relative importance of subjects ; 


4) A considerable amount of elasticity, whereby, if 
the Routine do not exactly meet individual circumstances, 
it may be easily adapted without essential dislocation ; 

(5) An allowance of time for extra subjects, such as 
Language, Science, Drawing ; 

6) Coincidence of subjects, as far as possible, for both 
* Boys’ and ‘ Girls,’ * 

7) The securing of relief to the mind by juxtaposition 
of subjects exercising different faculties. 


* The Education Department somewhat rudely chooses to class can- 


didat it its examinations in an animal fashion, viz., as MALES and 
FreMALES. If the test were corporeal we could understand the rationale 
of the terms, but as it is mental, why should not terms which denote the 
re ing animal only be employed ? 


We don't intend to use the official classification, which might just as 


well be applied to poultry and swine, but shall (unless we slip through 
had example) employ the terms Boys and GikLs, or MEN and WoMEN, 


But we are ina little difficulty. Students for Certificates we certainly 

lelre is adults, First to Third Year Pupil Teachers as comparatively 

enile, but we are puzzled to know which of the two couples of desig- 
nations we should use for Scholarship workers. 

Therefore, after the fashion of ‘ Trr Brrs," WE INVITE OUR READERS 
rO BOMBARD US WITH POST CARDS, STATING WHICH TERMS THEY 
PREFER (1) Males and Females, or 


(2) Boys and Girls, or 

(3) Men and Women, 

1! we will pu h the result. We leave the terms Geatlemen and 
t of tion as being too namby-pamby. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Besides the above aims of the Routines we shall try— 


(1) To introduce, properly graduated, most, if not all, 
of the scholarship questions given in recent years. 


{In this number appears all the questions set at the 
last Scholarship Examination for MEN answered in a 
model fashion, and in the September number will be 
given all those for WOMEN. ] 


(2) To point out the style and groove of the tests in 
all the subjects ; 


(3) To select the salient points of each subject ; 


(4) To remove any difficulties pointed out in the 
course, and 


(5) To supply any information of a reasonable char- 
acter which may be requested. 


We gladly here take this opportunity of praising two 
Atlases by the noted firm of W. and A. K. Johnston, 

(a) ‘ The Multum in Parvo’ Atlas thoroughly deserves its 
name. It contains no less than 96 excellently drawn-up and 
coloured maps and diagrams. We do not know what is 
omitted. In addition it gives about each country or province 
not less than a page of well-selected information, and closes 
with an index containing about 17,000 names. The published 
price is half-a-crown. 

(6) The Historical Atlas comprises a series of 35 maps 
illustrating History from Julius Casar to Salisbury and 
Bismarck, and although meant primarily for British History 
will also be found good for general history. One glance at 
such maps as Nos. 9, 27, and 30 will serve more fully the 
comprehension of national policies than pages of letter-press 
information. The published price is half-a-crown. 

Both the above we have purchased for our own school 
library, and the hackneyed phrase ‘No school or student 
should be without them’ has never been more truly used 
‘than on this occasion,’ 


A FEW HINTS. 


1. In answering questions on paper don’t fall into a 
slovenly and untidy style ; remember that the Penmanship 
of all the papers is examined. 

2. Commence practising Handwriting, and learning the 
relative sizes and symmetry of the letters af once. 

3. Don’t neglect Music, Language, Science and Drawing. 
In the three latter fix upon your subjects, and don’t delay 
their study until the ‘ Winter Classes’ begin, but start imme- 
diately. 

4. Take a fair amount of moderate exercise daily [see our 
Article for Pupil-Teachers}, and get out on Saturday after- 
noons. 


5. Defer any amatory entanglements until a certificate is 
secured. 


6. Get enough sleep. 


7. Don’t undertake extra duties. A few shillings earned 
now at the expense of valuable time will be dearly gained. 

8. Don’t fail to get proper Text-Books, but also don’t get 
too many on the some subject. 


g. Learn not only the facts of any subject, but understand 
their relation and tendency. Build up ¢deas on a sound sub- 
stratum of knowledge. 


10. Work, if possible, in conjunction with an industrious 
companion, and join some Scholarship Class. 


11. Note carefully the ‘foznés’ in School Management and 
( Women) in Domestic Economy. 


12. Paraphrasing is nearly always a weak subject, and 
even subordinate sentences are often not understood. 


13. Keep ‘au fait’ with the news of the day. 
14. Study the Schedules of the Code. 
15. Look up the Metric System. 
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SELECTED QUESTIONS. 
WEEK ENDING 8TH AUGUST, 1891. 
1. Analyse fully the following extract :—‘ It was not long ere a 


new and more fortunate leader presented himself, who conducted 
them to liberty, to victory, and to vengeance.’ 


2. Give the rules for the formation of the plurals of nouns, with 
examples. 


3. Draw a map of the Eastern coast of the United States. 
4. Explain the phenomenon of the Seasons. 


5. Give a list, with dates, of the English sovereigns who met with 
violent deaths. 
6. Write notes of a lesson illustrating the following passage :— 


‘The history of our country during the last hundred and 
sixty years is eminently the history of physical, of moral, and 
of intellectual improvement.’ (J/acaw/ay.) 


7. Write underneath each of the following notes the rest corre- 
sponding with it. 


o ! ss 


e 


ws 
WAS 


for Tonic Sol-faists.) What are the time names ; and how are 
rests (silences) indicated ? 


8. Describe the successive steps by which you would proceed to 
teach Mental Arithmetic to a class of children, 


9. Find by decimals the rent of 89 acres 1 rood 30 poles at 
£2 17s. 6d. per acre. £832 2s. 7°875d. Ans, 


10. (Jen only.) If two angles of a triangle be equal to one another, 
the sides which subtend or are opposite to the equal angles shall be 
equal to one another, What proposition in Euclid is the converse of 
this ? 

(iVomen only.) What stitches are required in the making or 
mending of calico garments? Describe in detail the method of any 
two of them. 


11. (AZen only.) If from the ends of one side of a triangle there 
be drawn two straight lines to a point within the triangle there shall 
be together less than the other two sides, but shall contain a greater 
angle. 

12. (Aen only.) Remove the brackets from and collect the like 
termins ga — (a — bec) —2[a+e—2(6—6)], 

6 — §c. Ans, 


(lVomen only.) What are the duties especially belonging to a 
parlour maid? Describe the furniture, fittings and materials which 
she would naturally require for her pantry. 


13. (en only.) Find the acreage of a field which has two sides 
parallel and its other two sides equal to one another, the parallel 
sides being respectively 490 and 250 links, and the other sides each 
100 links long. ijwa's acres, Ans. 

——_—_—_—_—_——— 


(1Vomen only.) What do you understand by ‘ Investment’? Men- 
tion any investments with which you are personally acquainted, and 
describe the benefit of one of such investments. 


14. Write in Largehand as a specimen of Penmanship the word 
. /* Hi nilr: Ny 

Write in Smallhand as a specimen of Penmanship the sentence 
* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 

15. Write from a friend's dictation the following passage :— 

Men of sordid and venal characters | always rejoice to generalise 
© convenient a maxim | as the non-existence | of public virtue. 
It may not, however, | be improbable that many | of those who 
took a part | in this long contention | were less insincere than it has 
the fashion to believe, | though led too far at the moment | 
by their own passions | and the necessity | of colouring highly a 
picture | meant for the multitude | and reduced afterwards to the 
usual compromises and concessions, | without which | power in this 
country | is ever unattainable 


been 


WEEK ENDING 15TH AUGUST, 1891. 
1. What are the comparatives and superlatives of many, red, old, 
barren, interesting, heavy, indifferent, tidy, low, and sad ? 


2. What attempts have been made to classify the English 
irregular verbs ? Supply a brief classified specimen list, 
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3. What is the great watershed of North America? Name the 
most important rivers whose course it separates, and sketch the 
course of any one of them. 


4. State in tabular form the chief statistics respecting the Solar 
System. 

5. Describe the organisation and teaching staff of the schoo 
wherein you were apprenticed—if not an apprentice, then of any 
other school. 

6. Mention any difficulties you may have met with in the effort to 
control the children you had to teach, and state how these diffi- 
culties were overcome. 


7. Write the following, at the same pitch on the treble stave :— 


SSS 


(For Tonic Sol-faists.) What is the difference between G-two and 
two-G? Which Doh ought to have the octave mark ? 


8. Write full notes of a first lesson on Proportion or on Decimals. 


g. An iroamonger bought nails at 18s. 6d. per cwt. and sold them 
at 3d. per lb. What did he gain or lose per cent.? 5143. Ans. 


10. (Afen only.) The opposite sides and angles of parallelograms 
are equal, and the diagonal bisects them? ‘The diagonals of 
parallelograms bisect each other. 

(Women only.) Draw a diagram of a chemise, giving measure- 
ments. 

11. (Aen only.) Divide a straight line into two parts, such that 
the rectangle contained by the whole and one of the parts may be 
equal to the square on the other part. 

(Women only.) What opportunities have been afforded you of 
learning to cook? What benefit do you consider that you have 
derived from them ? 

12. (Men only.) Multiply a* — 30°) + 3aé?- & by 2a? + ab—3?; 
und divide xty* + 2° + 9% by at + 9 + 2° 

2a° — sath + 10a°s* — 10ab* + 30°; xt — xy? + y',. Ans. 





( Women only.) What are the principal inexpensive disinfectants ? 
How should they be used in time of sickness, in what quantities, and 
with what frequency ? 

13. (Afen only.) Find the G.C.M. of 2° + 10x? + 33x + 36 and 
x* + ox? + 23x + 15. x + 3. Ans. 

(Vomen only.) What are the stitches you would show cn a flannel 
sampler, and explain the method of one of them ? 


14. Write in Largehand as a specimen of Penmanship the word 
* Heightening.’ 
Write in Smallhand as a specimen of Penmanship the sentence 
* On Thracia’s hills the Lord of War 
Llas curbed the fury of his car. 


15. Write from a friend's dictation the following passage :— 


In spite, however, | of such scenes as thes¢, | England as a whole 
| remained at heart religious. | Even the apathy of the clergy | was 
mingled with a new spirit | of charity and good sense, | a tendency 
to subordinate ecclesiastical differences | to the thought of a common 
Christianity, | and to substitute a rational theology | for the worn- 
out traditions of the past. | 

Religion carried | to the hearts of the poor | a fresh spirit of 
moral zeal, | while it purified | our literature and our manners | and 
reformed our prisons | by its philanthropy. || 





WEEK ENDING 22ND AUGUST, 1891. 

1. What are participles, and to what uses are they applied in 
the formation of sentences ? 

2. How do you distinguish between adverbs and conjunctions, 
adverbs and prepositions, adverbs and adjectives ? 

3. Draw a full map of Wales, marking the rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, principal towns, and the boundaries. 

4. Give a short account of six of the principal cities of the United 
States, their position and commercial importance. 

s. Illustrate from your practical experience in a day-school, or 
elsewhere, the vital importance of securing order in a school. 

6. How would you teach children to write (a) on slate, or (4) on 
paper ? 
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7. Write on the following stave a measure or bar in the kind of 
time indicated by each time signature :— 


(For Tonic Sol-faists.) Give examples of the accents in (1) two- 


pulse measure, (2) three-pulse measure, both in the primary and 
secondary forms. 


Ss 


8. At what stage of a child's progress would you teach Long 
Division, and why ? 


g.. A grocer bought butter at 1s. 14d. per Ib., and sold it at 
1s. 44d. per lb. Express his profit as a decimal of the cost price. 
2. Ans, 


10. (Afen only.) Define the terms plane, superficies, right angle, 
segment of a circle, and rhombus, and write down Euclid’s three 
Postulates. 

(/Vomen only.) ‘ Among girls a deficiency of clothing around the 
throat and upper part of the chest often lays the constitution open 
to consumption, and is one of the causes that tend to a greater early 
mortality among them than among boys.’ 

Give any reasons which may occur to you to prove the truth of 
the above statement, and mention any simple means by which to 
enforce the rule thus suggested, 


11. (Aen only.) If two triangles have two sides of the one equal 
to two sides of the other, each to each, and have likewise their 
bases equal, the angle which is contained by the two sides of the 
one shall be equal to the angle contained by the two sides equal to 
them of the other. 

(/Vomen only.) Explain as to an elder girl in your school the 
way in which different kinds of furniture and any ornamental china 
or glass should be dusted and kept clean. 


12. (Men only.) Solve the equations :— 





(a) = . 222 — l=0. x=1. Ans 
4 
x+a x-a x 
() “poe arr e ro I. a=o. Ans. 


(Vomen only.) Find the simple interest on £2,187 10s. for 219 


days at 4} per cent. per annum. £55 158. 74d. Ans, 


13. (JA/en only.) How many shrubs placed three yards apart can 
be planted round the edge of a semi-circular lawn, the radius of 
which is 105 feet ? 60. Ans. 


(Women only.) What particular advantage does the Post Office 
Savings Bank offer to the working classes? Explain your answer 
as to a pupil teacher who might wish to make an investment. 


14. Write in Largehand as a specimen of Penmanship the word 
‘ Necrology.’ 
Write in Smallhand asa specimen of Penmanship the sentence 
‘ A spotless mind and innocent 
Calls that a hermitage.’ 


15. Write from a friend’s dictation the following passage :— 

When we turn | from words like these | to the actual work that 
Bacon did, | it is hard | not to feel a certain disappointment. | He 
did not thoroughly understand | the older philosophy that he 
attacked. | His revolt from the waste | of human intelligence, | 
which he conceived to be owing | to the adoption of a false method 
of investigation, | blinded him to the real value | of deduction as an 
instrument of discovery, | and he was encouraged | in his contempt 
for it | as much by his own ignorance of mathematics | as by the 
non-existence | inhis day | of the great deductivesciences | of physics 
and astronomy. || 


WEEK ENDING 29TH AUGUST, 1891. 


1. Account historically for the presence of so many words of 
foreign origin in the English language. 


2. Paraphrase the following stanzas :— 
‘ There’s grandeur in this coming storm, 
That drives the hurrying clouds along, 
That on each other seem to throng, 
And mix in many a varied form ; 
While bursting now and then between, 
The moon's dim, misty orb is seen, 
And casts faint glimpses on the green. 


VoL. XII. 
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* Beneath the blast the forests bend, 
And thick the branchy ruin lies 
And wide the shower of foliage flies ; 
The lake’s black waves in tumult blend, 
Revolving o'er and o'er and o’er 
And foaming as the rocky shore, 
Whose caverns echo to their roar,’ 


3. Explain the meaning of the terms antifodes, zenith, tropics, 
meridian, Why does the number of miles in a degree of longitude 
increase from the Pole to the Equator ? 


4. Write notes of a lesson on any river or mountain range in 
America, 


5. In what way did the head teacher of your school support the 
authority of the pupil teachers? Should pupil teachers be allowed 
to inflict corporal punishment ? Give reasons for your answers, 


6. What are the important points to be attended to in teaching 
children to write? 


7. Between what notes of the Major scale is the tritone found ? 


8. (Afen only.) The diagonal of a square field is 1,000 links. 
Find its area in acres. 5 acres. Ans. 


(Women only.) A clerk copied 62°5 instead of 625 of £100. 
What was the amount of his error ? £6,187 tos, Ans. 


9. If £150 will support a family of eight persons for 10 months, 
for how many months would £120 support a family of five persons ? 
12% months. Ans. 
pal RELI 


10. (Men only.) Make a triangle of which the sides shall be 
equal to three given straight lines, but any two of which are 
together greater than the third. What is the reason for the limita- 
tion in the data ? 


. 
(Women only.) Reduce to a simple form 2k xX 48 -" Hx. 
y xX lyy vs X ly 

ae Ans. 


11. (Afen only.) If the square described on one side of a triangle 
be equal to the squares described on the other two sides, the angle 
contained by these two sides is a right angle. 


(Women only.) Give the receipts for four of the following :— 
A baked rice pudding, a meat pie, cooked sprats, herrings or 
pilchards, fried bacon and potatoes, poached egg. 


12. (Men only.) Solve the equations :— 


(a) V (2x) + V(2x — 3) = 3. x = 2, Ans. 
(2) «7 — 36 = on. «= I20r — 3. Ans. 


(Women only.) What are the chief points to be considered by a 
person in attendance on the sick? Explain your answer fully as to 
a pupil teacher. 


13. (Aen only.) Define the terms factor, co-efficient,, power, 
exponent, and binomial, and explain the use of brackets, 


(Women only.) What. special precaution should be taken in 
washing coloured flannels and coloured prints? By what means 
would you take out ink spots, grease marks and fruit stains without 
injuring the colour of the fabric ? 


14. Write in Largehand as a specimen of Penmanship the word 
‘ Impossibility.’ 


Write in Smallhand asa specimen of Penmanship the sentence 
‘ Write injuries in dust, but kindness in marble.’ 


15. Write from a friend’s dictation the following passage : 


Nothing could be more idle, | at any time since the Revolution, | 
than to suppose that |‘the regular army | would pull the Speaker 
| out of his chair, | or in any manner | be employed to confirm | 
a despotic power in the Crown. | Such power, I think, could never | 
have been the waking dream | of either king or minister. | But, as 
the slightest inroads | upon private rights and liberties | are to be 
guarded against | in any nation that deserves | to be called free, | 
we should always keep in mind | that the military power | is sub- 
ordinate to the civil. | 


(To be continued.) 
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TEACHERS NOTES OF DRAWING LESSONS FOR STANDARD lil. 


By E. BUFFERY-RIDGE, Art Teacher under the London School Board. 


I’ REEHAND.—STANDARD III. 


Before commencing on Fig. 8, the preceding four 
examples should be repeated, using the Examination 
lest Sheets as copies for Figs. 4, 5, and 6, till the 
childien appreciate for themselves the eorrect form 
nd proportions of each drawing. Use any other 

nmetrical leaf form instead of Fig. 7. The heart- 
shaped plane-leaf is very good for the purpose. 

Lhe children should now be encouraged to spend 
more time on ‘lining in,’ using longer Ines and more 
sweeping curves, holding the pencil farther from the 


Fig. 8.—In this copy the proportion between the 

‘ngth and width is the first thing to be noticed, 
Don't get too wide. Divide the middle line into four 
equal parts, and make the widest part of the copy (a) 
equal to one part. That is the dlade of the trowel. 
The handle (6) is half as wide as the blade. The 
rrule is formed by four straight lines. All the other 
nes are curves, the top part of the blade being nearly, 
hut not quite, straight. The curves at the bottom 
of the blade must be drawn to agree both with the 
curves of the handle and with the centre line, as 
shown by the dotted lines of the copy. 
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Fig. 9. 


big. 9.—Another Jong copy, with some- 
thing new in it. Zhe two sides are not alike. 
Compare the leaf with Fig. 7. You will 
find not the same exactly, but the same kind 
of curves and corners, 

How wide is the leaf? Where is the 
widest part ? Where is each side at its 
widest ¢ When these things are settled, 
draw the dotted lines, making the bottom 
line half the middle line. How far up can 
you see the stalk? One-fourth. Now, by 
looking well at the space between the 
straight side line and the wavy side line, you 
can draw first the left side, then the right side 
of the leaf. Draw next the bottom of the 
leaf, lastly the stalk. Be careful not to get 
the wofch, or the stalk showing in it, too 
wide. Clean out the dotted lines, and line 
in with long sweeping curves. 

Vig. 10.—-Look at all these things before 
beginning, then draw the copy as well as 
you can. 

Middle line 1, 2, 3. 4. The middle 
piece (from 2 to 3) is longer than the top 
1—2, or the bottom 3-—4. 

Width. Ate nearly equal to 2—3. At 
é nearly equal to ¢. a@ is marked first at d. 

Bending which way, The curves change 
direction at ¢ and /, 

Running into the middle, so as to stay in 
the middle as at B, not cross over it as at A. 
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Fig. 11.—Running patterns 
formed of Ellipses. 

First Figure. Rule horizon- 
tal lines 1 inch apart, vertical 
lines # inch apart. ‘This will 
be about one-third larger than 
the copy. Draw the top row 
of Ellipses, then the bottom 
row. Put in shading lines to 
bring out the pattern. 

Second Figure. ‘The same 
ruled lines, and the same El- 
lipses as in the first. Rub out 
one quarter of each ellipse— 
the parts similar to @ a, but 
not 46 in No. 1—-and rub out 
all the straight lines, then shade 
the figure. 






































Fig. 11. 











Fig. 12.—Draw the dotted lines, taking great care 
to get the width right in proportion to the length, 
and a complete ellipse showing the shape of the 
plum. Alter the bottom of the ellipse to the shape 
of the copy, and draw the mark curving round into 
the altered part. Alter the top and draw the stalk 
so that the thin end points to the middle of the 
plum, The marks in the thick part of the stalk show 
how it grows on the end of the twig. Rub out the 
dotted lines, 
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Fig. 13.—Make aé and bc 
equal, and ¢ @ half as long. 
Compare the width with a d. 
The thinnest part ¢, and the 
widest part /, are both just below 
the middle of d ¢ ‘The other 
wide part g is below the middle 
of ad, Draw the sides first, the 














’ "1 top bit last, with a good point 
at d. Make the bottom nearly 
flat, like the side of an ellipse. 











Fig. 13. 


WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 


II.—MRS, BURGWIN, Orange Street Board School, 
Southwark, 


A roapway wide enough for one cart—doubtless for one 
carriage also, only no carriage (except perhaps Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley's) has ever passed along it; a pavement wide 
enough for one man—if he is sober ; a candle factory and 
a timber yard; a blank wall, with rubbish not worth the 
expense of destroying peeping over it ; a public house, a 
Board School, and a church; a Home for Boys, and 
houses which are a fit home for nobody, though each 
furnishes an address for several families—this is Orange 
Street. Whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, one 
cannot hope to find, What one does find is nothing to 
please any of the senses, and much to offend most of 
them. The mind is oppressed by the sordid ugliness 
that everywhere meets the eye, and the body by an 
atmosphere never quickened by the sweet breath of 
heaven. ‘ Heavy heart is heaviest in the heavy air,’ and 
the winds that blow over Orange Street carry not 


* Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest,’ 


but mephitic exhalations from soap and candle factories 








and bone-boiling works, Indeed, the district reminds 


_ one of Coleridge’s description of Cologne :— 


* In Kéln, a town of monks and bones, 
And pavement fang’d with murderous stones, 
And rags and hags and hideous wenches, 
I counted two-and-seventy stenches, 
All well defined, and several stinks !’ 


One’s depression is deepened by a view of the in- 
habitants. The best time to study them is on a fine 
summer's evening, when the desperate struggle for daily 
bread is over for the day, and the heat drives everybody 
out of doors. We can see that they are all hopelessly 
poor, and we know that some of them are vicious; but a 
slight acquaintance with the neighbourhood convinces us 
that its vice is the result of poverty, instead of its poverty 
being, as in some parts of London, the result of vice. 
It is significant that the workhouse is nearer than the 
police-station. The best of the men (for there are grades 
even here) belong to the vague class of unskilled 
labourers, and the next to the still more vague class who 
‘sell things in the street,’ while the lowest profess a 
readiness ‘to do anything,’ which ends in their doing 
nothing. The elder women, like the men, have no 
regular employment. Some go out for odd days’ washing 
and charing, and some doa little hawking. The younger 
women work in factories. 

The sins and misfortunes of the parents are visited on 
the children. When I visited Mrs. Burgwin at her school 
she was showing over it the Special Correspondent of the 
New York World and other American papers, who is 
writing a series of letters on various phases of English 
















































life, and while I was waiting for her to be at liberty I had 
an opportunity of closely scanning the girls. Their most 
striking characteristic was low vitality. Some were under- 
sized and pale; the shoulder-blades of some stuck out 
behind; and on many faces the signs of insufficient or 
improper food were unmistakeable. In place of the 
rounded outlines of a happy and healthy childhood were 
hollow cheeks and eyes, drawn mouths, and a look which 
seemed to say that life was more or less a burden. It 
was sad to see, when school was over, that even the 
boys stood listlessly about—they had not energy enough 
for play. ; 

All the girls had clean faces and tidy hair—sometimes 
cut short. Their clothes, though not very ragged, were 
dingy, and looked as if they had been made for other 
children, which I afterwards learned was generally the 
case. 

The discipline was pleasing. With nothing of the 
stiff restraint and rigid uniformity which delight 
the martinet, the place was 
pervaded with an air of 
cheerful, quiet industry, and 
the commands of the teachers, 
though given ir gentle tones, 
always met with a prompt and 
willing obedience. 

When Mrs. Burgwin, having 
got rid of one inquisitive visitor, 
was able to attend to the other, 
I asked her, ‘ What is the ac- 
commodation of your school?’ 
She replied ‘ 262.’ 

‘And what is the average at- 
tendance ? ’—‘ 220,’ 

‘Why, that is 84 per cent.! 
And what percentage is the 
average attendance of the § 
number on rolls?’ Turning to 
the summary, and looking at — 
the last completed quarter— 
throughout which, by the way, 
the weather was exceptionally 
severe—Mrs. Burgwin answered 
that it was 80 per cent. 

‘That is exceedingly good for 
this poor neighbourhood! How 
do you manage to secure it ?’— 
‘ Well, in the first place, I know all the people and their 
circumstances, and if a girl is away without fair reason I 
see the parents, and try to bring them to a sense of their 
duty to her. Then, again, we do something to remove the 
causes of absence. The school provides more than 
instruction for the mind; it does a good deal towards 
providing food (and clothing also) for the body.’ 

‘I have heard of your free meals. How came you to 
begin them ?’-—‘ When the school was opened it was 
filled with rough girls, swept in from the streets. They 
did not understand the very rudiments of discipline, and 
before we could teach them anything else we had to teach 
them to obey. When at length they had learned to sit 
still, I found that they would one after another drop off 
to sleep. It did not need much experience to show that 
this lifelessness, so unnatural in children, was due to want 
of food. With the help of Geo. KR. Sims, and other 
journalists, we got together some hundreds of pounds. 
The ministers of the neighbourhood, and a few of the 
kindly business men of the Borough, formed themselves 
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into a committee, with Mr. Cohen, Q.C., late M.P. for 
West Southwark, as chairman, and Mr, Causton, the 
present M.P., as treasurer, and free meals were organised 
at “the Farm House,” in the Mint. The spread of the 
movement to other parts of London seems to have 
strengthened our own organisation, so that now we are 
able to give the poorest children something in the way 
of boots and clothing as well as food, and even to help 
the parents to tide over exceptional periods of distress.’ 

‘ After what you have ‘said I need hardly ask if your 
fees are low ?’—‘ Yes, they are nominally a penny, but 
about half of them are remitted. For the whole school 
they amounted last year to only £23 115. 1d.’ 

‘I suppose the homes of the children are deplor- 
able?’—‘If one room can be called a home. The 
“gentleman or lady next door” often means the man or 
woman living in the next room, and I heard of a 
case in a neighbouring school, not so poor as this, 
where a boy excused his lateness by saying that he 
had been obliged to take his 
mother to the hospital because 
the “gentleman next door” 
had flung a ginger beer bottle 
at her and cut her eye open. 
There is a case giving me some 
anxiety just at present. The 
father has left the family; the 
mother is in prison for robbing 


another woman living in the 
house who came home drunk 


one evening; and seven’ chil- 
dren under eighteen are herding 
in one room. The eldest girl 
earns seven shillings a week and 
the next six, and that is the sole 
support of the seven.’ 

Just then a wretched girl of 
nine, though looking three years 
younger, walked through the 
room. ‘ There,’ said Mrs, Burg- 
win, ‘that child is one of six. 
They live in a single room, The 
father is blind, and the mother 
is the bread-winner. Some years 
ago the poor woman came 
to me and asked, “Is’ it true 
that the Egyptian war is over, 
I said it was. ‘“ Well,” she replied, “ I am 
“ But surely you are not fond of 
“No,” she answered, “ but I make 


»?) 


governess ?” 
very sorry to hear it.” 


fighting ?” I said. 
the white helmets for the soldiers. 

‘ The dreadful poverty must injure your attendance ?’— 
‘Oh, yes, it does. I have at present three sisters who 
attend in turns because they have between them only 
two pairs of things called boots. ‘They are new to the 
neighbourhood, so that I do not know yet whether they 
deserve help. Besides, it is not good policy to lead 
people to believe that all they need do to get help is to 
send their children here. Some time ago there were two 
brothers in the boys’ school who attended on alternate 
weeks because they had only one pair of trousers between 
them.’ 

‘And what did the boy do who was at home ?’—‘ He 
stayed in bed.’ 

‘I suppose you often receive curious reasons for 
ahsence ?’—‘ Yes. I sometimes wish that I had kept a 
record of the most curious. One just occurs tome. I 
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asked, “ Does any girl know why Jane Smith is not at 
school ?” <A hand went up, and I said, “ Well, Lizzie? ” 
Lizzie replied, “ Please, governess, she is minding 
Henry the Eighth’s baby!” I opened my eyes. It is 
true that Henry was a good deal married, but it was 
rather late for any of his babies to want nursing—and in 
Orange Street too. On further inquiry I found that the 
baby in question belonged to the people who kept the 
Henry the Eighth beer-shop.’ 

‘Do you have any difliculty with the parents ? 
‘None, whatever, except such as arises from their cir- 
cumstances, and is unavoidable. A mother never comes 
to see me without putting on a clean face and a clean 
apron—unless she happens to be drunk. The parents 
understand now that we are their children’s best friences.’ 

‘Was it always so?r’—‘Oh dear, no; quite the 
contrary. When we began work here compulsion 
was comparatively new. ‘The School Board was 
a hated tyrant that not only made parents do 
something they did not want 
to do, but also robbed them 
of their children’s earnings. 

We were an outward § and 
visible sign of its existence— 
in fact, we were “ the adjectived 
School Board.” But all that 
is changed now. ‘The relations 
between parents and _ teachers 
are most friendly, while the 
visitor has become “the School 
Board ” (more or less qualified).’ 

‘Do you find the same change 
in the children ¥ —‘ Yes, deci- 
dedly. Now cleanliness, respect 
and obedience area habit, so that 
the children seem drawn from a 
higher class, though, as a matter 
of fact, the neighbourhood has, 
if anything, gone down. When 
we have a girl now whose sister 
was with us some years ago, 
she does not appear to belong 
to the same family.’ 

‘Do you find your children 
sharper or duller than the ave- 
rage ?’—‘ Decidedly duller, I 
suppose that the low state of 
the parents is sometimes due to poor capacity—which 
the children inherit. Besides, all the conditions of 
life are opposed to health and vigour of brain.’ 

‘But there is a general impression that children who 
spend a good deal of their time in the streets as yours 
do are very sharp.’—‘ It is true with regard to the things 
of the street, but not with regard to lessons. My girls 
can perform mental calculations involving money long 
before they know their tables,—though, by the way, they 
are very slow at getting any notions of weight. The fact 
is, that they buy everything—tea, sugar, tobacco, and 
even coal—by pennyworths, and so have had no oppor- 
tunity of forming concrete ideas of weights.’ 

‘1 noticed that the girls in your First Standard appeared 
old ?’—* Yes; though that class is the lowest its average 
age 1s not.’ 


* How do you account for that ?’—‘ First, by the number 
of children in it who have managed to evade the bye-laws 
till they were eight or nine, and next by the number of 


abnormally dull children who remain stranded there.’ 


‘You must have had a large experience of such child- 
ren during all the years that you have been at Orange 
Street ?’—‘I have.’ 

‘ Have you had any absolute idiots ?’—‘ Oh yes, quite 
a number.’ ; 

* How do you manage to “ get them on,” as the parents 
say ?’—‘ There can be no general rule. The secret of 
success is patience and individual study. I recognise the 
fact that they cannot be expected to keep pace with better 
endowed children, and I watch carefully for any indica- 
tions of the development of faculty in any direction. If 
I see signs that a girl can do any one thing less 
badly than all other things I cultivate that one, and, as the 
mind is a complex organization, I find that the develop- 
ment of a part involves some development of the whole.’ 

‘ Do you agree with the proposal of your Board to start 
special schools for such children ?’—‘ Decidedly. I think 
that the experiment is a very hopeful one, and I shall 





watch its progress with great interest.’ 

‘Do you find that your girls 
leave you early?’—‘Not so 
early as they used to. I have 
now 48 in Standard IV. and 
60 in Standards V., VI., and 
VII.’ 

‘How do you account for the 
improvement ?’—‘I know most 
of the employers in the district, 
and it has come to be under- 
stood that they readily find work 
for girls of mine who have passed 
Standard VI.’ 

‘What do your girls become 
when they leave?’—‘ Most of 
them enter factories. A few of 
the best get places at the 
desk. One of my old girls is 
now giving great satisfaction as 
book-keeper in a very large 
business.’ 

‘You hold strong opinions 
about the needlework of the 
Code ?’—‘ Yes; I hold that to 
teach and to produce fine stitches 
and fancy work is a waste of time 
here. My girls always pass very 
well at the examinations though. 

We do a good deal of sewing for the hospital close by. 
I like the girls to feel that they are repaying, in ever so 
small a way, the debt they owe it.’ 

The services which Mrs. Burgwin is rendering as a 
member of the Executive of the National Union of 
Teachers are so well known to the readers of the 
Practical Teacher that I did not speak to her of them, 
It may not, perhaps, be so well known that she is on the 
Council of the Teachers’ Guild. That is an organization 
for the promotion of educational as apart from professional 
interests, and it is open to teachers of every grade, It is 
true that elementary teachers form but a small proportion 
of its members. ‘This is owing partly to the fact that 
such teachers cannot see any very tangible return for the 
subscription, and partly to the fact that though, theoret- 
ically, the guild is open to them, there exists in the minds 
of many of the members a prejudice against them as a 
class. ‘This prejudice the presence of such an elemen- 
tary teacher as Mrs. Burgwin on the Council ought to 
do much to dispel. 


The subject of our next sketch will be one of our popular contributors, Mr. RICHARD BALCHIN, of the Nunhead 


Passage Board School, Peckham Rye. 
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THE 1891 CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 


nY DR, GEORGE —e M.A., 
Co-Aut of ‘Our Mother To mg ; Arithmetic for Girls,’ 
Author of * Elements of Enclish,’ Pe ere sag 


NEARLY five months intervene between the appearance of 
this article and the Certificate Examination, which com- 
mences upon Monday, 14th Dec., 1891, and although this 
period does not allow sufficient time for preparation ad initio, 
it yel affords ample opportunities for completing and revising 
the required knowledge, and for studying the examination 
itself and the style of questions set. 

Of course we write mainly for Acting Teachers, but it is 
hoped that many hints will be given that will be found pro- 
fitable for all candidates, even for those undergoing 2 College 
course of preparation and training. 

A few words of encouragement for Acting Teachers will 
not be out of place. They appear at first sight to be im 
mensely handicapped, in comparison with College students, 
ind we must confess that no amount of external ‘coaching’ can 
be compared with the facilities afforded by a Training College. 

Nevertheless Acting Teachers have in the past done well 
at the Certificate Examinations, and we are in receipt of 
letters from several of our last year’s pupils, who without 
further assistance than that afforded by our articles secured 
* First Classes.’ , 

A cursory glance scems to show that the College student 
works from two to two-and-a-half times as many hours as 
the Acting Teacher ; but this ts not really the case. 

/irst— No student of a Training C.llege will be exa 
mined unless he has spent 150 hours during his two years 
e Practising and Model Schools, and at least half of this 
time must be spent during the second year. 

ond—The College student alw: iys has one day’s holiday 


veek (and in this respect the Acting Teacher is similarly 


ituated)and (say) sixteen complete weck’s holiday in the year, 
which leisure is in many cases unutilised for purposes of study. 

Third—\n many Colleges a large amount of time is devoted 

Pheology, and from this the Acting Teacher ts free. 

murth—A considerable number of the lectures received 
by the ‘Student are of no earthly use, except as breaks 
between private study. 

In corroboration of our arguments it should be noted that 
tn the best Training r 4 ollege the foremost students can not 
only secure ‘ Firsts,’ but pass the Matriculation of the Univer 

ity of London as well. The constant cry in Training Colleges 
is for ‘more private study. 

Phe chief ad anta es of a Training College appear to be: 

1) The « ational atm sphe re surrounding the resi 


dent, and the improvement derived from the "society of 
equals and superiors 

2) The comparative freedom from anxiety and inter- 
ference with study. 

3) The tuition afforded, and the examination practice 


Che tirst of these affects more the improvement of the 
lividual than suecess at an examination ; the second, the 
\cting Teacher must endeavour to secure for himself as much 

| nd the third we hope to supply in our columns. 
lrexv Books (Afales and Femates). 


The Manuals of Study that we recommend are :— 


Wiscellancou Heller's Code, Stormonth’s Dictionary, 

Dunstan's * Teach Manual of Music,’ Hughes’s Exami 

Copy Book Nos. 4, 6, 8, 10, Hughes’s * Art of 

indwriting, and Hallord-Hawkins’ ‘Art of Reading and 

Kec x Lturerhe > Certin ite Copy Look, ts. 

/ 1 Management. Gladman’'s ‘School Method,’ Sully’s 

chol oe n *‘Loyic Primer, Speci ren pages of 

e* Durha Xe ters, Darley »* Howto leach the Babies,’ 

and Herlx Spencer on * Education,’ er Locke’s ‘ Thoughts 
Edu tio Canon Daniel's edition (2nd Years only) 

lrithmet Capel’s Catch-Questions in Arithmetic and 

em 
( raf Gregory's ‘Physical and Astrone eos al Geo 
\\ 1 A. K. John ; *Multum in Parvo Atlas 


\\ ic nd Blanchar Not ibilia, Parts I and II. 
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History.—Ross’ Larger History, or Sanderson’s, Curtis’ 
Date Book, B lanchard’s Notabilia, and McLeod’s Constitu- 
tional History. 

English.—Lewis’ edition of Bacon’s Essays (except for 1st 
year women), Dr. Beach’s ‘ Elements of English,’ Mr. F. J. 
Rowe’s ‘Coming and Passing of Arthur’ (except for 2nd year 
women), Shakespere’s ‘King John’ for men and women of 
2nd vear, and Dawson’s ‘ Paraphrasing.’ 

Males only. 

History.—Davies’ Historical Manual (1760—1815). 

Algebra.—Knight’s Algebraic Factors, Hamblin Smith’s, 
Charles Smith’s, or Hall and Knight’s Algebra. Jones’ and 
Cheyne’s Exercises are very useful. 

Mensuration—Todhunter’s or Munn’s. 

Euclid.—Deighton’s, Egan’s Exercises, parts I. and II. 

Arithmetic.—Capel’s and Pendlebury’s. 

Females only. 

History.—Davies’ Historical Manual (1760—1815). 

Arithmetic.—Dixon and Beach’s, Dr. Beach’s Standard 
VII. cards. 

Domestic Economy.—Hughes’s ‘ Domestic Economy.’ 

Sewing, etc. - Miss Jones’ Needlework Book, Needlework 
Diagr: uns for Certificate Examination, published by Howarth 
Barnes, and a few penny Drawing-to-Scale Books. 

English.—Leslie Stephen’s ‘Johnson’ (‘English Men of 
Letters’ Series), for Ist year. 

Remarks on Test Books. 

(1) In addition to the above, Dr. Abdbott’s ‘ Bacon’ in two 
volumes would be of immense service. 

(2) Of the numerous editions of King John, the following 
can be highly recommended :— 

Moffatt and Paige’s, The Clarendon Press copy, W. & R. 
Chambers’, and Hudson’s (published by Ginn & Co.) 

The 2nd and 4th are the most scholarly and the rst and 
2nd of the greatest practical use. It would be wise to procure 
two copies, either the first or second and one of the others. 

(3) First Year men should get Scott’s ‘Waverley’ and 
Shakespe re’s ‘Henry V., and First Year women Addison’s 
‘Spectator and Shakespere’s Henry V. 

(4) ‘Second Years’ should take care how they order the 
o- ks set for reading. We ourselves ordered ome of them- 

cannot be more explic it—and the net cost was £1 §s. 6d. 

6) lt is hoped that all the School-Management required 
will be covered by special Articles in this paper. 

(6) Miss Sophy Loch’s Needlework articles should be 
carefully studied. 

GENERAL ADVICE. 

Work henceforth should be systematic. Our routines are 

so constructed that they cannot be taken piecemeal. Whilst 


they allow plenty of time for revision and the overtaking of 


unavoidable arrears, it will not profit at all to use them 
intermittently. 

Until Christmas no private work, no extraneous duties, 
and no undue relaxation should be undertaken or permitted. 
Although the acting teacher can compensate for his dis- 
advantages by application and self-denial, ease and indulgence 
will be absolut ely fatal. One’s life as regards diet, sleep, 
exercise, and study should be altogether regular until ‘ this 
examination be overpast.’ 

Not too much ar pag work should be done. not too 
many note books filled up. Underlining the salient passages, 
and interlineal and marginal notes will save much time, and 
our columns will furnish practice in reproduction and ex- 
aminational experience. 

Too many text books spoil the student. If the choice has 
to be made between extensive, inaccurate or ill-digested 
knowledge, and more circumscribed but correct and assim- 
ilated information, by all means prefer the latter. 

The candidate should at once apply through the corres- 
pondent of his school for permission to sit at the Christmas 
Examination. 

As regards Music it must be borne in mind that no person 
will be allowed to take the ‘paper’ in that subject if he do 
not produce a certificate from some ¢ ‘ompetent person (suc h 
as an organist) that he has ‘such an amount of skill, vocal or 
instrumental, as is sufficient for the purpose of teaching 
children to sing from notes.’ 
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REMARKS ON THE ROUTINES. 


(1) As only a lunar month is occupied by the Routines, two or 


three days in the calendar month are left free for revision, ete. 


(2) Where the rectangle representing an hour’s work is divided 
into two parts, the lower half is devoted to the ladies. 


(3) The following excerpts are recommended for repetition :— 


SECOND YEAR (Jen and !Vomen). 


Act Scene Lines No. of Lines 
King John... ‘II. I 190 to 255 66 
- Il. 2 Ito 34 34 
- Il. 2 117 to 156 40 
. II. 2 185 to 204 20 
= lI. 2 211 to 221 11 
o” IT. 2 237 to 240 4 
7 Ill. 2 Ito 28 28 
% III. 4 46 to 105 60 
* IV. 2 182 to 229 48 


Total 311 
Although these extracts are not consecutive, the student will find 
a connection between and a unity in them. 
The whole of Act IV., Scene 1, is often taken, and is very 
suitable. 


First YEAR (Jfen and Women). 


No. of Lines. 


237 to 445 209 
181, 193 to 317 


Lines. 
Coming of Arthur 
Passing of Arthur 





Total 33 
(4) Details of Routines (1st Year). 
Mental Arithmetic. 
(a) 25 cwt. 25 Ibs. reduced to Ibs. = 
(2) Mean prop. between 336 and 525 = 
(c) 26° — 25° = 
(¢@) 2s. 74d. expressed as the decimal of 9s 2}d. = 
(e) / 227 = ‘04 = 
(/) 3 cwts. 1 qr. 8 lbs. at 16s. 4d. percwt. = - 
(g) Inc. from investment at 4} per cent. is £212 ros, ; 
ment = 
(4) 874 per cent. of £466 13s. 4d. is spent.. Amount left 
(?) A, B and C invested £620, £760, and £1,100 in a business, 
Year's profits = £266 18s. 6d. ; A’s share = 
(7) ‘69 x 66 asa Vulgar Fraction = 
(15 minutes allowed both to first and second year for this exercise). 


*. invest- 


(5) Passing of Arthur (Lines 137 to 146). —Parse that, whercon, 
beats, dead, as, tho’ Bedevere, for, confusion, tili, what, whence, 
whether, behold, but, King. 


(6) Coming of Arthur (Lines 75 to 86).—Parse passing, thence, 
lesiring, to be joined, as, that, there, left, up to, happiness, vext, 
tars, hollow, saving, be joined, that, as, nothing. 


(7) Bacon’s Ninth Essay.—Analyse ‘A man that hath no virtue 
in himself , by depressing another's fortune ; and parse 
that, himself, for, either, others, will prey, out of, will seck, depressing. 

or 

Coming of Arthur (Lines 134 to 146).—Parse foughten, knights, 
aying, If, aught, wife, whom, debating, how, help, Give, saving, son, 
lifted, chamberlain, ri quired. 


Details of Routine (2nd Year). 


(8) King John (Act I., Scene 1,-Lines 89 to 98). 

hem, Richard, speak, what, claim, 
Sather, would, all. 

(9) King John (Act II., Scene 1, Lines 54 to 63). 
up, England, impatient, put, words, leisure, him, all, 
/, expedient, 


Parse mine, 
brother's, because, hath, like, 


Parse then, 


as, Soon, as, 


QUESTIONS FOR FIRST YEAR. 

WEEK. 

1. Write a Largehand Copy of ‘ Empyrean eights,’ and 
aSmallhand ,, ‘Zwpty vessels make the most sound, 


First 
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2. Write from Dictation :— 


When all the motions | of the heavenly bodies | have been 
reduced | to the dominion of gravitation, | gravitation itself | still 


remains | an insoluble problem. Why it is | that matter attracts 
matter, | we do not know, | we, perhaps, never shall know, | 
Science | can throw much light | upon the laws | that preside | over 





the development of life ; | but what life is, | and what is its ultimate 
cause, | we are utterly unable to say. | The mind ef man | which 
can track | the comet, | and measure | the velocity of light, | has 
hitherto proved | incapable of explaining | the existence of the 
minutest insect, | or the growth | of the humblest plant. || 


* 


3. Describe the cause and the cure of the habit of vague and 
inaccurate observation, 


4. Write full notes of a lesson on one of these subjects, (a) The 
Spanish Armada, (b) The Art of Printing. 


5. Write down the signature of the keys of B minor, Ab major, 
CE major, Ep minor. 


6. Give the supertonic of key Bb, the subdominant of key F, the 
dominant of key A, the leading note of key G, and the sub-mediant 
or super-dominant of key D. 


= 


7. Write an essay of fifteen lines upon ‘ African Exploration,’ 
8. Draw up a synopsis of Essay V. or ‘ Coming of Arthur.’ 


9. ‘The earth is borne along in the heavens. by various move- 
ments far more numerous and peculiar than most people would be 
inclined to suppose.’ 

Which of these movements would you describe to children, and 
why? Mention other movements and say why you would not 
include them. 


10. Describe briefly the River System of Africa. 
11. What was Edward IV.’s claim to the throne ? 


12. Give dates of ‘ Domesday Book,’ Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and Accession of Richard I, What are the years 1095, 1106, 1138 
noted for ? 


13. (Jen only) What were the chief causes that led to the French 
Revolution ? 

14. (4fn only) How many terms must be taken of the series 42, 
. to make 315? Ans. 14 or 15. 

15. (A/en only) Sum to infinity the following series "8, — ‘4, ‘2 
soecned Ans. ‘5. 


16. (JZen only) Insert three harmonic means 
Ans. 54, 7}- 


between 4 and 12, 


17. (Alen only) Suppose that the planet Mercury describes in 88 
days a circle round the Sun, of which the radius is 37,000,000 miles ; 
find the number of miles described by the planet in on 
Ans. 30°6. 


second, 


18. (Jen only) The opposite angles of any quadrilateral described 
in a circle are together equal to two right angles, 


19. (Afen only) When the perimeter of a paraliclogram is given 
its area is a maximum when it is a square. 


20. (Mer only) Find the greatest and least numbers of 6 digits 
which are exactly divisible by 789. Ans. 100203,900663. 


Ans. 


2°6. 
oa 


(Women only) What kinds of food are best adapted to (1) hot, 
id, and (3) temperate climates ? 


21, (J/en only) Extract the cube root of 18°663. 

22. 
(2) ce 

23. (Women only) Explain the process of mastication, and describe 
the common causes of indigestion. 


the measurements of ! 


24. (lVomen only) Giv an ordinary woman's 
chemise. 

25. (Women only) What are the chief points to be observed in 
diagonal darning ? 

26. (Women only) See question 20. 

27. (lVomen only) Into how many allotments, cach containing 2 
roods, 10 perch., can a rectangular field, 450 yards by 121 yards, 


be divided ? Ans. 20, 





28. (IWomen only) If a metre be 39°37 inches, how many metres 





make 3 miles? Ans. 


452404 
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SECOND WERK. 


1. Write a Largehand Copy of ‘ Birmingham Wares,’ and 
a Smallhand Copy of ‘ Fu// fathom five thy father lies.’ 


2. Write from Dictation :— 


In grouping phenomena, | in ascertaining their sequences | and 
their analogies, | its achievements | have been marvellous; | on 
discovering ultimate causes | it has absolutely failed. | An impene- 
trable mystery | lies at the root | of every existing thing. | The 
first principle, the dynamic force, | the vivifying power, | the efficient 
causes | of those successions | which we term natural laws, | elude 
the utmost efforts | of our researches. 

3. What is the exact meaning of each of these words: 
Reminiscence, Recollection, Memory? Give some simple practical 
rules with reference to the character and right use of memory 
exercises in schools, 


4. What is meant by the ‘association of ideas’? Give examples 
of different kinds of mental association, and show what practical 
bearing this question has upon a Teacher's work. 


5. Transpose the following a minor second higher, namely into 
the key of A». 


MO o « 
« a? ja 


2 


Go a , 
~G2bC 3 











2 a| ! 
* af S 
ao a l$a 3a = 


6. In what major key are the following passages :— 





—) - 
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7. (for Sol-faists). What other four contiguous steps of the 


scale as (1) me, far, soh, lah, and (2) ray, me, far, soh are separated 
by the san steps or intervals ? 


Semitone Tone Tone 
(1) —— —— — 
Wi wh sok lah, 
Tone Semitone Tone 
(2) — -———*"— 
ray ie fah Soh, 


8. (For Tonic Sol-faists). Which are the leaning or expectant 
} 


notes of the scale, and which are the strong tones or notes of 
repose ¢ 


9. Write a short essay upon ‘ A man that studieth Revenge keeps 
his own wounds green.’ 


10, Draw up a synopsis of * Passing of Arthur.’ 
11. Describe minutely the river-basin of the Nile. 


12. What is the Atmosphere, and what its pressure at the 
ea-level ? Explain the terms Density and Evaporation. How is 
the moisture condensed into clouds, and why is rain more frequent 
in the Temperate than in the Torrid Zone ? 


13. Describe the causes that led to the absolutism of Henry VIIL 


14. What events are connected with the following persons :— 
Stephen Langton, Earl of Somerset, George Monk ; and with the 
following places :—Evesham, Sluys, Tewkesbury, Dunbar, Torres 
Vedras ; and with the following dates :—1715, 1745, 1801, 1805, 
isis? 


15. (for Males only). A bill of 25 guineas is paid with crowns 
ind half-guineas, and twice the number of half-guineas exceeds 
three times that of the crowns by 17. How many of each are used ? 

Ans. 21 crs., 40 half-guineas. 





16. (For We ily). The united ages of a man and his wife 
ure six times the united ages of their children. ‘Iwo years age their 
united ages were ten times the united ages of their children; and 


six years hence, their united ages will be three times the united ages 
of their children. How many children have they? 


Ans, 3 children. 
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17. (For Men only). The diameter of a well is 4 ft. and its 
depth 30 ft. Find the cost of excavation at 7s. 6d. per cubic yard, 
Ans, £5 4s. 9d. 
18. (For Men only). To draw a straight line perpendicular to a 
given straight line of an unlimited length, from a given point 
without it. From a given point draw a straight line making equal 
angles with two given straight lines (I. 26 may be employed.) 


19. (For Men only). fa straight line be divided into two equal 
and also into two unequal parts; the squares on the two unequal 
parts are together double of the square on half the line and of the 
square on the line between the points of section. 


In PR, a diagonal of the square PQRS, a point T is taken. 
Show that the triangle whose sides are equal to PT, TR and the 
diagonal of a square described on QT will be right-angled. 


20. (For Men only). A ball 4 inches in diameter weights 9 Ibs. ; 
find the diameter of a similar ball that weights 42 lbs. 
Ans. 6°684... ins. 


22. (For Men only). The sum of £15,927 3s. 9d. was borrowed 
by the school board of a parish, to be paid off in yearly instalments 
of 34 p.c. If the rate levied to meet the annual payment was 54d. 
in the £, find the rateable value of the parish. 

Ans. £25,483 10s. 


23. (For Women only). What evils result from excessive use of 
tea and coffee ? 


24. (vr Women only). Distinguish the different materials used 
for clothing as conductors or non-conductors of heat. 


25. (For Women only). Explain ‘ gathering’ and ‘ setting-in.’ 


26. (For Women only). Give the measurements of an-infant’s 
shirt. 


27. (For Women only). Extract the square root of 72°9 to 
four places. Ans. 85381. 


28. (For Women only). The value of }4 of a property exceeds 
the value of 44 of the same property by £17 11s. 2d. Find the 
value of that property ? Ans. £6,672 3s. 4d. 


THirp WEEK. 


1. Write a Largehand Copy of ‘ Alphabetically wrong’ and 


Smallhand Copy of ‘ Zero means nothing at all,’ 


2. Write from Dictation :— 

In learning Geometry, | the student | is rendered familiar | with 
the most perfect examples | of strict inference ; | he is compelled | 
habitually to fix his attention | on those conditions | on which the 
cogency | of the demonstration depends. | On the other hand, | the 
recommendations | of analytical forms of mathematics | are such as 
these :— | their supplying | easier solutions of problems— | the 
symmetry and generality | of their processes— | and their having, | 
in consequence of these qualities, | superseded geometrical methods | 
in the mathematrical literature | of the modern times, 





3. (a2) In the Class Registers, how will you ensure the correctness 
of (i.) the number entered at every meeting at the foot of the 
attendance column? (ii.) Of the total attendances of the week and 
of the quarter ? 


(6) How would you deal with the registration of scholars who 
came too late to be marked in the Registers? How would you 
mark holidays and days devoted to examinations in. Religious 
Knowledge ? ® 


4. In what order should the mental faculties of children be called 
into exercise? Point out especially the objects which should be kept 
in view in the training of children as distinguished from elder 
children, 


5. Write rests equal in value to each of the following notes. 
Do not dot the rests, but write separate rests equal to the dots. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


sta 
me 
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fro 
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for 
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of 
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6. Bar the following passages in accordance with the time 
signatures :— 
(a) 
. 3 J—a— 7 ee oe 3 —e——1 
Se We oe a + = ae | 5 all | 4 es es ee | 
4-0-@ ee ae eae ee ¢@ 


(6) 
= 5s Ss eS 
a Sn _ { 


7. (For Tonic Sol-faists). What circumstances tend to modify 
the mental effects of scale tones? 


8. (For Tonic Sol-faists). Name (as major third, etc.) the 
following: intervals :— 


(ajr tot (c)r tol (ebm tod (g)r tof 
(4) t, tos (df tot (f)t, tof (A) fetol, 


9. Explain the metrical structure of ‘Coming and Passing of 
Arthur.’ 


10. Describe Johnson’s idea of ‘ Dictionary-Making,’ or Bacon’s 
‘Thoughts upon Nobility.’ 


11, Give an account of Cape Colony under the following heads :— 
(a) Size and Population. (6) Form of Government. (c) Chief 
. Towns and Industries. (@) Principal Mountain Ranges and Rivers. 


12. Distinguish between Trade Winds, Cyclones, Monsoons, and 
state why each is so called. Explain the causes of currents, 
mentioning what you know about the Labrador and Peruvian 
currents. Compare the height of Spring-tide in the Bay of Fundy 
and the Mediterranean Sea ; and account for the difference. 


13. With what objects were the following measures agreed to :— 
Constitutions of Clarendon, Provisions of Oxford, Triennial Act, the 
‘Clarendon Code,’ Toleration Act, Septennial Act? Give the dates 
also, but do not give their provisions. 


14. Give a short account of the career of the Earl of Strafford 
from the time that he joined the king. When and for what purposes 
were the Star Chamber and Court of High Commission appointed ? 


15. (For Men only). 


x2 yf 
7 dt oe - Find x and y. Ans. 8 or 4; 40r 8. 
x+y = 12 


16. (For Men only). A person bought a certain number of oxen 
for 80 guineas, and if he had bought 4 more for the same sum 
they would have cost a guinea a piece less, Required the number 
of oxen and price of each. Ans. 16 or — 20; § guineas. 





17. (For Men only). A person sells a certain number of oxen for 
80 guineas, and if he had sold 4 fewer for the same sum, he would 
have received a guinea a piece more. Required the number of oxen 
and price of each. Ans. 20 or — 16; 4 guineas. 

18. (For Men only). The height of a cylindrical vessel is equal 
to half the radius of the base, and the cylinder is to hold a gallon. 
Find the radius, Ans. 5°61 inches. 





19. (For Men only). All the exterior angles of any rectilineal 
figure, made by producing the sides successively in the same direction, 
are together equal to four right angles. 

POR is an equilateral triangle. H, K, are points in QR, PRsuch 
that QH = RK; QK, PH intersect at S. Show that the angle 
PSQ is equal to the sum of two angles of the equilateral triangle. 


20. (For Men only). Equal triangles upon the same base and 
upon the same side of it are between the same parallels, 


21. (For Men only). A person embarked the whole of his capital, 
which was originally £1,275, in three successive speculations. In 
the first he gained 55 p.c., in each of the others he lost 20 p.c. 
Find his whole gain or loss. Ans. £10 4s. Od. 


22. (or Men only). Toapuncheon of rum, containing 84 galls., 
which cost £100 16s, od., a dealer added a certain quantity of water, 
and retailed the mixture at 28s. per gall. If he mnde a profit of 
4° p.c., what quantity of water did he add ? Ans. 164 galls, 
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23. (For Women only). Give some hints, as to a Pupil-Teacher, on 
the subject of cheap clothing with reference to wear and cleansing. 


24. (For Women only), What is meant by ‘yerry-building’? Name 
the defects and dangers of such a mode of constructing houses. 


25. (For Women only). 


and 
‘ button-holes’ making. 


Give directions for ‘ hemming’ 


r 
6 


26. (for Women only). Give the measurements for a pair of 
drawers for a child of five years. 


27. (For Women only). Two persons set out from two distant 
places to meet each other. When one had travelled ,, of the dis- 
tance, and the other 7, of it, they were still 1 mile apart. Find the 
distance between the two places, Ans. 143 miles. 

—_—_—_—— 


28. (For Women only). The bricks used in building a house cost 
£708 2s. 6d. at £2 15s. per thousand. How much more would the 
bricks have cost at £3 2s. 6d. per thousand. Ans. £96 11s, 3d. 


FourtH WEEK. 
1. Write a Largehand copy of ‘ Oxford University,’ and 
a Smallhand _,, * Secrecy is the virtue of a Confessor.” 
2. Write from Dictation :— 


They assembled at the appointed place, | and used a remarkable 
seal | for all their public p eae | an engraving from which | 
may be seen in the historian | I have just quoted. | It represents the 
monarch | enthroned in state | with the confederates kneeling | in 
a suppliant attitude around him, | to denote their loyalty | and 
reluctance to offend, | But in the background | tents and lines’ of 
spears | are plainly depictedy | as a hint of their ability | and resolu- 
tion | to defend themselves and their liberty. | ‘This respectfuh 
demeanour towards a sovereign | against whom they were waging 
war reminds us of the language | held by the Long Parliament, 
| before the Presbyterian party was overthrown. 





3. What is meant by the faculty of attention? How does it 
operate, and how far is its exercise an act of the will? Mention 
some devices by which a teacher can strengthen in his pupils the 
habit of attention. 

4. What are the ‘Class Subjects’ recognised by the Education 
Code? State what are the exact requirements of any two of them 
in Standards IV, and V. 


5. Place a mark (f) over the notes that should be strongly 
accented in the following examples :— 


a He a al 


6. Add one note at the end of each of the following examples to 
complete the bar or measure in accordance with the time-signature. 


(a) (4) (-) (¢) > 
Soc igs Wess Be. | 


2 
7. (For Tonic Sol-faists.) Re-arrange the following notes in 
order of pitch, placing the lowest note first in each case :— 


(2) @ @ vn r' t fe d os tal, r 
@Ottann on € & @iegw#es i 


8. Which of the following notes is highest in pitch, and which 
lowest ? 


(1) t; in key C. (2) ], in key Bp. 
key D. (5) f in key B. 
9. Give the etymology of the following words, and say precisely 


in what sense they are used :—Petty, dais, strait, dazed, vert, mage, 
elfin, phantom, symbol, heathen, colleaguing, pavilion. 


4 


Mili 
. oe 


(3) min key Ab. (4) rin 


10, Give examples from ‘The Passing of Arthur’ of some of the 
figures of speech most frequently occurring in English poetry. 


11. State what you know of the following :—Isandula, Kalahari, 
Pretoria, Peter Botte, Suez Canal, and S, Paul de Loanda, 
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12. Show, t ns, how « : affected by-—(a) Lati- 


Marine Currents, and (c) Altitude. What is the mean 
mperature at the North Pole and Equator respectively? Explain 
nfluence of the national character of negroes, Danes 
and Spaniard 
13. Show how the monarchy when restored in 1660 differed from 
i 1 1625 
14 What were the claims of Henry IV., Mary Queen of Scots 
uml George I. to the t ? Give, with dates, a brief account of 
H Vil 
1s. (For ny Find the sum of the infinite series 1 + 2x 
. I 
+ 3K t 40", a % ixis ke than 1 Ans. » 
I1— 1) 
16. (For Men y.) After A, who travelled at the rate of 4 
n hour, had been set out 2} hours, B set out to overtake 
him. and went 4) miles the first hour, 4} the second hour, and 
61 the third hour, and so on, gaining in speed a quarter of a 
! y | In how many hours would he overtake B, 


Ans. § hours. 


1) hor Men only. A square iron rod, an inch thick, weighs 
104 I Find the we ight of a round iron rod of the same length 
ul thickness, Ans. 5°2467 ibs. 


IS. (For Jen only.) Define plane superfictes, plane angle, semi- 

aon n, angle of a segment, sector of a circle. Vf a triangle 
POR be turned over about its side PQ, show by Prop. 4, Bk. L. 
that the line joining the two positions of R is perpendicular to PQ. 


19. (for Men only.) Vf a straight line drawn through the centre 
f a cirele bisect a straight line in it which does not pass through 
the centre, it shall cut it at right angles. 


If a straight line be drawn intersecting two concentric circles, 
prove that the portions of the straight line intercepted between the 
two circles are equal, 


20. (for Aen only.) How many lbs. of tea at 5s. 3d. per lb. 
must be mixed with 4 lbs, at 6s, 6d. per Ib. that the mixture may 
lat 7s. 10d, per Ib, and 334 per cent. gained on the outlay ? 


Ans, 4 lbs. 


21. (/er Alen only.) Supposing sound to travel at the rate of 
1,140 feet per md, if a shot be fired from a ship moving at the 
rate of 10 miles an hour, how far will the ship have moved before 

report is heard at a place 14} miles off? Ans, 3°22 yds. 2 ft. 


22. (for Homen only.) Give the principal rules for keeping a 
lwelling in cleanliness, healthiness, and comfort, 


23. (for Women only 


Explain the effects on the body of 


wearing wet or damp boots and clothing. 

24. (or Women only.) Give directions for ‘ Zed ge- Tear Darning,’ 
2s. (For Women Draw a diagram of a woman's chemise. 
2%. (sor Ilomen enly.) Find the value of "125125 of 999 tons. 

Ans. 12§ tons. 

on 
27, (/ 7 n only.) What sum will amount to £188 2s, 6d. 

u 1S months at § per cent. per annum ? Ans. £175. 


SECOND YEAR (Jen and MWonten), 
First WEEK, 
1. As in First Year. 
2. Asin First Year. 


3. In the Class Regisrers, how will you ensure the correctness of 
t] t 
t 


he number entered| at every meeting at the foot of the attend- 


we columns? (ii) of the ‘total attendances’ of the week and of the 
quarter? How would you deal with the registration of scholars 
who come too late to be marked in the registers? How would you 


mark holidays, and days devoted to Examinations in Religious 


Know ledge ? 


4. What is understood by a proposition, a premiss, a conclusion, 
nd asvilogism? Give an example of each, 
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5. Write the following in the Bass Clef (adding the key signature) 
{wo octaves lower :— 


fe spe ee 


a t- oo 





6. Add flats to such notes in the following scale as will make it 
into the scale of -By minor, with a minor sixth and major seventh :— 


2 e || 
i] So 


7. (For Tonic .Sol-faists.) Write the names of the following 
notes :—ray sharp, /ah flat, me flat, fah sharp, soh sharp, ray flat. 


Q 





=) o = 


8. (For Tonic Sol-faists.) Re-write the following passages on the 
perfect method. Regard the first note in (a) as me, and the first 
note in (4) as soh. 


(2)1 tas f @' tas md r' tal san f 
(6)r s fel r d t, foes 1 fer m fes 


9. Classify the consonants in the English alphabet. Show which 
of these are redundant ; and also what consonant sounds have to be 
supplied by a combination of two or more letters. 


10. Explain the following expressions in the poem of ‘The Pass- 
ing of Arthur’ :—‘ like a streamer of the northern morn’ ; ‘ the moving 
isles of winter shock’; ‘looking * * larger than human on the 
frozen hills’; ‘ the long glories of the winter moon.’ 


11 (For Men only.) Asin First Year. No. 9. 
‘12, (For Men only.) As in First Year. No, 10, 


13. (For Women only.) Describe the exports and productions 
of Canada, 


14. (Fur Women only.) What do you know of the river-system 
west of the Rocky Mountains ? 


15. (Hor Aen only.) As in First Year, No. 11. 
16. (For Men only.) As in First Year. No, 12. 
17. Asin First Year. No. 13. 


18. (or Women only.) Give thedates of the following events :— 
Capture of Good Hope, Capture of Seringapatam, Capture of Malta, 
Death of Pitt, Convention of Cintra, Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. 


19. (vr Men only.) How many different permutations can be 
formed out of the letters in the word susfect, taken altogether ? 
Ans. 2,520. 


20. (For Men only.) Show that the number of combinations 
of 2 things taken # at a time is the same as the number of things 
taken (# — r) at a time. 


21. (“or Men only.) The straight line drawn at right angles to 
a radius of a circle from its extremity falls outside the circle, and no 
straight line can be drawn from the extremity of the radius between 
this line and the circumference. 


22. (For Men only.) Describe a circle which shall touch a circk 
at a given point, and also a given straight line. 


23. (for Men only.) An ordinary surveyor’s chain is too long 
by 5°5 inches: what will be the real area of a block of 640 acres 
measured by such a chain? Ans. 648°92 acres. 

24. (For Men only.) A ladder 41 feet 1 inch long is placed 
against a wall with its foot 12 feet 11 inches out from the wall. 
How high will it reach up the wall ? Ans. 39 feet. 


25. (/Vomen only.) Compare the values of beef, mutton, poultry, 


and fish under the heads of nutrition and economy. 
26. (Women only.) Explain the terms incisors, trachea, insaliva- 
tion, capillaries, automatic, 
27. (/Vomen only.) Find the G.C.M. and L.C.M. of 157 days 
7 hrs. 4 mins, 7 sec, and 243 days 2 hrs. 11 mins. 49 secs. 
Ans. 14 days 7 hrs II mins. 17 sec. 
2,674 days O hrs. 9 mins. 59 sec. 











m 













How many oranges at £°084375 per doz. 
378 eggs at "c625s. each ? Ans. 168. 


28. (il omen only.) 
ought to be given for 







SECOND WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 


As in First Year. 


t 







3, (i.) If the school attendance is irregular, describe in what form 
you could, from the registers, draw up a statement to place this 
irregularity in a striking light. (ii.) How do you find the ‘average 
number of times attended per week by each child present at all‘? 
—and of what use is this number? (iii.) How would you record 
punctual attendance? (iv.) Why would you write up the daily 
attendance in view of the school ? 










4. Assuming the truth of the statement that (i.) If A is B, C is 
1), say what inference (if any) can be drawn from each of the 
following further statements :-— 








ii.) But A is B; (iii.) But A is not B; (iv.) But C is D; (v.) But 
C is not D, 







s. Write the signatures of A major, B minor, Eb minor, E major, 
Cg major, GZ minor. 








6. Write 
intervals :— 


the names (as major third, etc.) of the following 


B» ascending to FZ, E ascending to Dy, FZ ascending to Bp. 


F$ ascending to Ep, FZ ( x) ascending to CZ, Ep ascending to Bp. 






7. (For Tonic Sol-faists.) The tones ], ti se@: |i are the relative 
minor for @ r t; Gof the major key. What tones in the relative 
minor correspond to the following major passage :— 


dsnfromd d 






nst rfomor 4a 


8. (For Tonic Sol-faists.) Write the names (as minor third, etc.) 
of the following intervals :— 







Doh to se, me to de, ray to la, doh to re, se, to fah, re to soh, 





9. Which parts of speech in the English language admit of being 
inflected ? State the purpose served by the inflection in each case. 








10. So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the wéster sea ; 
Until King Arthur's table, man by man, 
Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their Lord. 
King Arthur. Then because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedwere uplifted him, 
And bore him to a chapel ig’ the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross, 
That séoed on a dark strait of barren land, 
On one side lay the vccan, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 















Parse the words in italics in the above, and exhibit in a table the 
principal tenses of the irregular (not auxiliary) verbs, 









11. Pick out the Nouns and Adjectives of Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
origin, and comment upon their etymology. 





12. (/vr Jen only.) As in First Year, Question 11. 














13. (4or Jen only.) As in First Year, Question 12. 

14. (or Women only.) Give a detailed description of the form of 
Government, and the system of education in three of the Canadian 
provinces, 


15. (Zor Vomen only.) Draw a map of British America east of 
the meridian of 100° W. longitude. 


16, (For Men only.) As in First Year, Question 13. 






17. (for Men only.) As in First Year, Question 14. 







18. (For Women only.) 


Write short lives of the younger Pitt 
and Wilberforce. 








19. (For Women only.) Enumerate the causes of the Peninsular 
War and the battles, with their results, fought therein. 


20. (/or Men only.) A party consists of 19 Arabs and 5 Negroes. 
Out of these how many groups of 3 Arabs and 1 Negro can be 
formed. Ans. 116,280. 
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21. (For Men only.) Prove the formula t} 
the whole number of things taken 7 at a time 
N= 


at where .V equals 


nm — 1) (”# — 2) n— 
\ j } \ 


FE mm) nnneee 


+ 1) 
22. (For Men only.) Wf a straight line touch a circle, the straight 


line drawn from the centre to the point of contact is perpendicular 
to it. 







only.) Draw a common tangent to two given 


24. (Fer Men only.) The hands of a watch are observed to come 
together at intervals of 65} minutes true time. Find its rate. 


Ans. It goes 50 minutes to the hour. 





25. (For Men only.) 
the price of eges, 
guinea : 


If a reduction of 20 per cent. were made in 

it would enable a person to obtain §4 more for a 

find the present price. Ans. 2053 for £1 
emeetldegpentens 


26. (For Women only.) Point out some of the common faults of 
waste and ignorance in English cookery. 


27. (For Women only.) Give receipts for varieties of milk 
pudding, with accurate directions as to the proper modes of 
preparation. What precautions are necessary in the care of milk ? 


x Le 11h» 

os Ans. 
‘ 

oe) 


13 
28. (For Women only.) Simplify ** \ 

4 7 16 
Lex b—hix | = 


29. (For Women only.) A man possesses *765 of an estate ; he 
sells ‘19 of his share for £612. Find the value of the whole of the 


estate. Ans. £4,000. 


TuHrrp WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 
2. As in First Year. 


3. ‘A generic term denotes a larger number of objects than a 
specific term; but it connotes a smaller number of attributes.’ 
Explain this statement, and illustrate it by examples, 


4. When and how far is it desirable to refer to the Latin or Greek 
derivation of a word in teaching children? Say what kind of pre- 
vious knowledge should be possessed by them before such reference 
is made ; and give examples of some words the meaning of which 
is made clearer by their etymology and of others in which that mean- 
ing is obscured by it. , 


5. Transpose the following a major third lower, #.c., from 


*g minor 
to D minor :— 








6. (For Both Notations.) 
include :—A simple passage, in a major key, containing a modulation 
into tie key of the fifth above (by raising the fourth degree) or the kev 
of the fifth bow (by flattening the seventh degree). , 


Note tests for Division IV. in schools 


Write two passages of about 20 notes cach in accordance with 
these requirements. They need not be divided into bars or measures. 








7. (For Tonic Sel-faists.) Re-write the following, doubling the 
value of each note and rest (/.c., write in two pulses what is here 
given in one pulse) :— 


' 


an 


he @lis fim rid fit . |8 wn & 


& Break up the whole passage (see Quest. 10, 2nd Week) into 
its component sentences, giving a particular analysis of it. 


9. Mention some of the verbs derived from the same roots as each 
of the following, and give the force of the prefix or affix in the 
examples you select :--respire, prediction, object, confine, office, 
perv rse, succeed, 

10. (For Men only.) 


As in First Year. (Quest. 11, 


11. (For Men only.) As in First Year. Quest. 12. 


12. (For lVomen only.) Enumerate the countries of North 





America, giving their areas, populations, and capitals. 


; 
; 














—_~ 
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13. (For Women only.) Say what you know about Greenland 
and the Arctic isles. 


14. (For Men only.) As in First Year. Quest. 13. 
15. (For Men only.) As in First Year. Quest. 14. 


16. (For Women only.) Mention f_ur literary men who flourished 
from 1789 to 1820, and give some account of their works. 


17. (For Women only.) Give an account of the Irish Rebellion 
of 1798, and say what were the causes of it. 


18. (for Men only.) Insert four harmonic means between } 
and ,'y. Ans. }, 4. on ye 


19. (For Men only.) Show that the Arith., Geom., and Harm. 
means are in descending order of magnitude. 


20. (For Men only.) When angles stand pe the same arc of 
a circle, the angle at the circumference is half of the angle at the 
centre, 


21. (For Men only.) Uf the angle BAC at the circumference of 
acircle be half that of an equilateral triangle, prove that BC is 
equal to the radius of the circle. 


22. (For Men only.) If A can give B 20 points in a game of 
100 points, and B can give C 25 in a similar game, how many can 
A give C? Ans, 40 points. 


23. (For Men only.) Two clocks strike together at 90n Monday 
morning. On ‘Tuesday morning one wants 8 minutes to 11 when 
the other strikes 11. How much must the slower be put on, that 
they may strike 9 together in the evening ? Ans. - minutes. 


24. (/or Women only.) Mention the most suitable forms of 
nutriment for an invalid forbidden to take solid food, 


25. (for Women only.) What qualities constitute the character of 
a good maid-servant ? How may such qualities be best encouraged 
during school life ? 


26. (For Women only.) Divide £180 among A, B, and C, so 
that A may reeeive three times as much as B, and B aud C together 


may receive half as much as A. 
Ans. £120; £40; £20. 


27. (For Women only.) What per cent. of V ,4yy is the 0049? 
Ans. 85% per. cent. 





Fourtu WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 


2. As in First Year. 


3. Give some examples of legitimate and illegitimate forms of 
questioning, and give a few simple rules for the guidance of young 
teachers in practising the art of interrogation. 


4. Name the different purposes which should be kept in view in 
the teaching of Geography ; and say by what means they can be 
best attained. 


§. (For both notations.) Write out the melody of ‘God save the 
Queen’ in the key of Ey, with a quaver for a beat or pulse. 


6. Time tests for Division IV. in schools include: One er more 

series of notes and rests, in 4%, 4, 3, and 3 times, which may include 
dotted minims and dotted crotchets ; also a SIMPLE. Phrase in © time 
(counting two beats in a bar). 
Write two passages, one in { time and one in & time, of four bars 
each, in accordance with these requirements. Use no rests shorter 
than a crotchet, and no notes shorter than a quaver. Write on G 
(the second line) throughout. 


7. (For Tonite Sol-faists.) Fill up two measures of each of the 
following kinds, Use at least ten notes in each two measures. 
Begin each measure with a strong accent. 


(a) Four pulse ; (4) Six pulse ; (¢) Three pulse. 


8. Explain the following expressions in the poem of ‘The Passing 
of Arthur’ :—‘ his greaves hes cuisses dashed with drops of onset’ ; 
‘the island valley of Avilion’; ‘who with lance in rest ® * ® shot 
through the lists at Camelot’; ‘such times have not been since the 
light that led the holy elders with the gift of myrrh.’ 





g. Account oye for the presence of so many words of 
foreign origin in the English language. 


10. (For Men only.) As in First Year, Question 11. 
11. (For Men only.) As in First Year, Question 12. 


12. (For Women only.) Where and what are Roanoke, Blanco, 
Raleigh, Sitka, Buffalo, Canso, Upernavik, St. Clair, and St. Elias? 

13. (For Women only.) Draw sketch maps of the S. Lawrence 
and Mississippi and describe their courses. 

14. (For Men only.) As in First Year, Question 13. 

15. (For Men only.) - As in First Year, Question 14. 

16. (For Women only.) Explain the following assertion :—‘ From 


the moment when France declared war against England (1793), Pitt's 
power was at an end.’ 


17. (For Women only.) Trace the history of the National Debt 
from 1789 to 1820, and say what financial mistakes were made. 


18. (For Men only.) A waterman rows 30 miles and back in 12 
hours, and he finds that he can row § miles with the stream in the 
same time as 3 against it. Find the rate of the stream. 


Ans 14 miles per hour. 


cam) JO58) + fCG- 3) 0/8 


Ans. + 9/2, 


20. (For Men only.) Prove the converse of the following 
theorem :—The angles in the same segment of 2 circle are equal. 





21. (For Men only.) Given the base and vertical angle of a 
triangle, what is the locus of its vertex ? 


22. (For Men only.) If I transfer £1,000 from 3 per cent. stock 
at 92 to a 4 per cent. stock, and gain £1 §s. Od. in income, find the 
price of the latter stock. Ans. £117}. 


23. (For Men only.) Find three numbers which are to one another 
as 1: 2: 3, and such that the sum of their cubes is 4,500. 


Ans. 5, 10, 15. 
24. (for Women only.) What are the principal constituents of 
bread ? Distinguish the different kinds of flour. Add any remarks 
on short weight. 


25. (For Women only.) Give heads of general principles to be 
taught to a cookery class, as preparatory to their practical application. 


26. (For Women only.) What quantities of biscuits at 4d., 5d., 
and 8d. per Ib. would make a to Ib, tin of mixed biscuits worth 6d. 
per Ib. ? Ans. 2 lbs. at 4d., 4 lbs. at §d., 4 Ibs. at 8d. 





27. (For Women only.) A cistern can be filled by one tap in 
3 hours, by a second in 3 hours 40 minutes, and emptied by a third 
in 24 hours. If all are opened together, in what time will the 
cistern be filled ? Ans. 5 hours 38,4, minutes. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

We shall be pleased to reply briefly and ttrough this column to any 
secking information or advice. 

Replies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post on 
receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 

This privilege does not of course extend to furnishing the solutions 
and answers of problems. 

T. H. (Wooler).—Have written, and am glad to hear of probable 


success. 
T. L. (Morpeth).—See any respectable English Grammar. 


Anxious (Ripon).—Later on we will endeavour to comply. 
‘The Newfoundland Fishery Question and the Case for England.’ 
John Heywood, Manchester. Price Is. 


Yorksuir&.—At a neighbouring school, not at the Certificate 
Examination, 
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JeyuNE.—At the Certificate Examination there will be the 


aeedlework test. 

G. T. J. (Beaumaris).—School Management is a failing subject. 

INQUIRER.—Subject to the verb ‘could’ understood. Adverbial 
Objects are common, 

S. K. (Nottingham).—See our Pupil-Teachers’ Routine. 

A. S. (Whitby).—The School Board has no such power. 

U. H. (Penistone).—-You are too late this Year. 

DovstFUL (Douglas).—Although in origin a participle qual. a 
oom. absolute, it is now a prep. gov. obj. case. 

Many of the so-callec 
governing sentences, ¢.¢., 

* Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower,’ &c. 

Rasp. (Birmingham).—The annual fee for the examination of the 
Pupil Teacher Questions set in this journal every month is ‘one 
guinea.’ 














R. M. (Thetford).—Newspaper received with thanks. 
M. O. (Newcastle), START (Burslem), AGNes (Hull), J. C. 
(Bangor), U. B. (Trinity Coll., Dublin), answered per ordinary 


letter. 
(To be continued.) 
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TIME. 7 TO 8 A.M. 8 TO 9 A.M.) 9 TO 12. |I2 TO 2P.M. 







































PUPIL TEACHERS COURSE. 





HINTS. 


. 


month of August. It will be quite plain to all thinkers 


that the very smallest details must of necessity not be 
arranged to suit many pupil-teachers, but on the other 
hand we believe that there will be many whose needs are 


Thy 


absolutely accurately catered for. 


3ut whilst the subordinate arrangements may not agree 





with each individual, it will be found that the general 







plan will be serviceable to everybody, for the proportion 


of time allowed to each subject has been carefully cal- 









culated and allocated. 


2. In the July number we earnestly urged the import- 


ance of systematic study, and we would now go even 















further on the same lines, and advocate strenuously the 
paramount importance of methodical arrangement of 


duties and apportionment of time. 


I.et the same periods of different weeks find the same 
occupations progressing, and no distraction must be 
allowed to divert the attention from the pupil-teacher’s 
duty of studying. 
VOL, XIL 


Many pupil teachers do not realise 





conjunctions are really prepositions , 


2 TO 
4.30 P.M. 





Occupation... Study or! Music, |Morning| Dinner, | Afternoon Study cr | Tea, &.| Cricket, | Study Supper Sleep 
Tuition | Breakfast, | School | Reading School | Tuition by Tennis, | and 
by Head &e. Newspaper, Head Cycling, Literature, 
Master. Short Master &e. &e. 
Walk. 


| per diem of our Routine can be carried out. 


| pupil teacher hasa free hand at home, and is not told off 


Inserted below will be found a Routine for the . 


| study lessons of teachers in the first and second years of 


| every apprentice, whether boy or girl, to place a Univer- 


try to read the Gospel according to St. John. 


| days, (4) the unoccupied Saturday afternoon, (¢) the 


_ schools not to have a Degree; and the institution of Day 














that they are taking the preliminary steps in an onerous 
and glorious profession —that their life’s work has begun 
—and that the responsibility of maintaining the best 
traditions and the highest status of the fully-developed 


teacher will soon be theirs. 


3. The subjoined table shows that the compiler has 
not forgotten that 


‘ All work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy,’ — 


that proper time has been allowed for recreation, and 
that teaching, studying, and bodily exercise can well go 
hand in hand, It is founded not merely on theory but 
on the habits of several successful teachers, who laid the 
foundation of prosperity and culture during their appren- 


ticeship. A specimen day of 24 hours will suffice :— 





4.30TO | §.30TO| 6.15. TO 
5.30 P.M. 6.15 P.M.| 7.30 P.M. 


7-30 TO 
8.30 P.M. 


§.30 TO 
10 P.M. 


10 P.M. 
rO7 A.M, 





























The above scheme proves that not only can sufficient 
sleep and exercise be secured, but that the three lessons 


One thing, however, it pre-supposes, viz., that the 


to perform domestic duties, but that he is left at liberty 
to study his profession. 
When we consider also (a) the numerous school holi- 


sacred Day of Rest (on which, without exception, our 
readers should lie fallow), (@) the difference between 
the calendar and lunar months (for which latter our 
Routines are compiled), (e) and the time allowed the 
pupil teacher during ordinary school hours, everybody 
must concede that our fadles disposing of the time and 
detailing the subjects of study are eminently workable. 
It has been previously pointed out that the two private 


apprenticeship need not be more than 4o minutes long. 
This restriction will allow at least another half-hour for 
sleep. 

4. Asa final exhortation we most emphatically advise 


sity Degree about midway towards their professional goal. 
The time will come in the imimediate future when it 
will be the exception for teachers of even ordinary 


Training Colleges, and the re arrangement of the Certi- 
ficate Courses by the Department, in order that pedagogic 
and academical training may be coincident, have already 
brought the predicted result within measurable distance 
of fulfilment. 


5. For Fourth Year Course, see Scholarship Article. 


6. Teachers studying Latin or French should imme- 
diately procure a Latin or French New Testament, and 
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A FEW GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
First YEAR. 


1. Provethat ¢ = }4. What fraction of a guinea, together with 
£4 2s. 6d., is equivalent to £5"7? (Boys.) j. Ans. 

2. Find 4y practice the cost of 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 21 Ibs. at £15 per 
ton, and explain by what other method besides practice this calcu- 
lation could be made, and what is the advantage of the practice 
method? (Girls.) £5 4s. ofd. Ans, 

3. Write in Largehand as a specimen of copy-setting the word 
‘ Mazestically, 

Write in Smallhand as a specimen of copy-setting the phrase 
‘ Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.’ 

4 ‘ Awake! ZEolian lyre! Awake! 

And give fo rapture all thy trembling strings. 
From //elicon’s harmonious springs, 
A thousand ril/s their mazy progress take.’ 

Analyse the above passage and parse the italicised words. 

5. Draw a map of the Irish Sea. 
census returns ? 

6. Mention (with dates if possible) the Roman generals who 
commanded in Britain. 


What do you know of the late 


7. Write an essay on ‘ Early Rising.’ 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. If 120,% bushels of oats feed eight horses for 13} days, how 
long will 26 horses take to consume 682} bushels? (Zoys.) 
24 days. Ans. 
2. Arrange in increasing order of value the following fractions, 
i's) as) so» and then divide the sum of the first and third by § of 
the second. (Girls.) 5%. Ans. 
3. Writing, as in First Year. 
4. Paraphrase this passage :— 
‘Iam monarch of all I survey ; 
My right here is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fow] and the brute. 
O Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ; 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place,’ 
and parse the italicised words, 


5. Define latitude and longitude, and say how they may be ascer- 
tained. 


6. Mention any circumstances between 1066 and 1485 which were 
favourable to the enfranchisement of the Saxon classes. 

7. The greater side of a triangle is subtended by the greater 
angle. 

ABC is an acute-angled triangle. The base BC is produced to 
D so that CD = CB, and DA is joined. Show that the angles 
BAC and CAD are unequal. (Soys.) * 


8. What stitches have you to show on the required garment ? 
Describe two of them. (Gir/s.) 


9. Write out eight exercises in Mental Arithmetic suitable for 
Standard III. 


THIRD YEAR. 


1. The discount on £151 17s. 6d., due 45 years hence, is 
£25 6s. 3d. Find the rate per cent. per annum of the discount. 


(Boys.) 43 per cent. Ans, 


2. After paying an income-tax of 8d. in the £, a man has a net 

income of £759 18s. 5d. ; find his gross income. (Gir/s.) 
£786 2s. 6d. Ans. 

3. As in First Year. 

4. ‘All the remedy ‘hat offtred to my thought at ¢/a? time was to 
get into a thick bushy tree /z4e a fir, but thorny, which grew near 
me, and where I resolved to sit all night, and consider next day what 
death I should die, for as yet 1 saw no prospect of life.’ 

Analyse the above passage, parse the italicised words, and pick 
out four Latin prefixes, giving their exact force in each case. 

5. Draw a map of India and describe the origin and course of 
‘The Gulf Stream.’ 


6. Mention the chief battles fought by Englishmen between 1485 
and 1688, 


Give the dates if you can. 
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7. Write a short essay upon ‘ The Abuses of Discipline.’ 

8. State the corollaries to Euclid I., 32, and prove one of them. 
( Boys.) 

9. How would you darn a hedge (three-cornered) tear? (Giris.) 

10. Prove that a” xX a” = a” +”, the letters representing any 
positive whole numbers ; and find the G.C. M, of 

12a* — 28a% + 17a/* — 3 

124° — 32a*%) + 2500? — 60° 
(Boys.) 4a* — 8ab + 307 = (2a — 34) (2a — 2). Ans. 

11. Write down twelve common rules for the maintenance ot 
health. (Giris.) 

12. Write notes of a lesson on the ‘ Mountains of England,’ er 
on ‘ 7riangles.’ 


band resolve the result into factors. 





REMARKS ON GRAMMAR. 

Particularly look up :— 

(First YEAR): Number, Gender, the Possessive Case, the 
Participles, the Infinitive Mood, Preposition versus Conjunction, 
and Inflection. Read any literature written since 1770. 

(SeconD YEAR): The Adverbial Objective, the Attributive, 
predicative and factitive uses of Adjectives, the Auxiliary Verbs, the 
Active and Passive voices, and the nature and structure of sub- 


ordinate sentences or clauses. Read any literature written between 
1650 and 1770. 


(THIRD YEAR): The Nominative Absolute, the tables of the 
Parts of Speech, the Gerund, the Subjunctive Mood, the verbal 
use of Interjections, the use of the same word as different Parts of 
Speech, — the idiomatic use of Prepositions. Read any literature 
written between 1536 and 1650, | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


See end of Certificate article. Any pupil teacher requesting rea- 
sonable information will meet with a prompt and favourable 
response. 


( To be continued.) 


—— 0—_ — 


SCHOOL LAW. 


BY G, E. GREEN, M.A,, 


Whewell International Law Scholar, Cambridge Uni: ersily, 
AND 
F. L. GREEN, 
Author of ‘ The Property of Married Women? 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue EMPLOYMENT or SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Complex Nature of Legal Restrictions on the 
Employment of Children. 


English law, which makes it a criminal offence for 
employers to refuse, or neglect, to provide suitable food 
and clothing for children of tender years who are de- 
pendent on them, also imposes penalties on the employers 
of children who have not received a certain minimum 
education. Three Acts deal with this question, which 
must be read together. Of these, two, the Elementar\ 
Education Acts of 1876 and 1880, have for their aim the 
education of the child, and deal only indirectly with the 
question of their employment ; the third, the Factories 
and Workshops Act of 1878, deals expressly with the 
restraining of the child from work, and only indirect); 
with the education required of the child. . 






















































































































































































































































































































































































Restrictions of the Education Act of 1876. 


The fifth section provides that a person shall not after 
the date fixed for the commencement of the Act, viz., the 
rst of January, 1877, take into his employment (i.) any 
child who is under the age of ten years; (ii.) any child 
who, being of the age of ten years-or upwards, has not 
obtained a certificate either of his proficiency in reading, 
writing, and elementary arithmetic, or of previous due 
attendance at a certified efficient school, unless such 
child, being of the age of ten years or upwards, is 
employed, and is attending school in accordance with the 
provisions of the Factory Acts, or of any bye-law of the 
local authority made under the Elementary Education 
Acts, and sanctioned by the Education Department. 


It is important to notice : 


i. That as the bye-laws can only apply to children 
under thirteen, and this section applies to children up to 
the age of fourteen, this Act, not the bye laws, regulates 
the employment of children between the ages of thirteen 

nd fourteen, 


ii, Children between the ages of ten and thirteen 
me under the fourth section of the Elementary Educa- 
1 Act of 1880, 


Exceptions to the restrictions of the Act. 


By the ninth section it is provided that a person shall 
st be deemed to have taken any child into his employ- 
nt contrary to the provisions of the Act, if it be 
oved to the satisfaction of the court having cognisance 
the case, either 


i. That during the emplovment there is not within 
space of two miles, measured according to the 
nearest road, from the residence of such child any public 
elementary school open which the child can attend, e7r— 

ii. That such employment, by reason of being during 
he school holidays, or during the hours in which the 
school is not open, or otherwise, does not interfere with 

efficient elementary instruction of such child, and 

that the child obtains such instruction by regular attend- 

nee for full time at a certified eflicient school, or in some 
ther equally efficient manner, e7— 

iii. That the employment is exempted by notice of 

local authority, school board or school attendance 
mmittee. ‘The local authority may, if it thinks fit, 
issue a notice exempting from the prohibitions and 
restrictions of the Act the employment of children above 
the age of eight years for the necessary operations of 
isbandry and the ingathering of crops, for the period to 

be named in such notice. But the period, or periods, so 
named by any such local authority, may not exceed in 
the whole six weeks, between the 1st day of January and 
the 31st day of December in any one year. A copy of 
very notice so issued must be sent by the local authority 
to the Education Department, and to the overseers of 
every parish within its jurisdiction, to be affixed by them 

the doors of all churches and chapels in the parish, 


It should be noticed in this connection : 


i. That the term ‘certified efficient school’ in this Act 


means (i.) a public elementary school in England ; 
( any workhouse school certified to be efficient by the 
local Government Board; (iii.) any public or State- 


1 elementary school in Scotland ; (iv.) any national 
1 in Ireland ; (v.) any elementary school which is 
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not conducted for private profit, and is open at all rea- 
sonable times to the inspection of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors, and requires the like attendance from _ its 
scholars as is required in a public elementary school, and 
keeps such registers of those attendances as may be for 
the time being required by the Education Department, 
and is certified by the Education Department to be an 
efficient school (section 48). . 

ii. That a certified day industrial school is a certified 
efficient school. 


iii, That where the local authority's notice exempts 
employers from the prohibitions of the Act, the period of 
suspension will not necessarily include the time during 
which the school is closed for the holidays, for the local 
authority can abstain from naming any period usually 
devoted to holidays. 


iv. That the notice may be confined to children 
employed in a particular industry, or in certain kinds of 
labour. 


A Parent may be an Employer, 


sy the forty-seventh section of the Act a parent who 
employs his child in any labour exercised by way of 
trade, or for purposes of trade, is to be deemed for the 
purposes of the Act to take the child into his employ- 
ment. 


Enforcement of the Act. 


The contravention of this Act, by taking a child into 
employment contrary to its provisions, subjects the 
employer, on summary conviction, to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding forty shillings. 

The provisions of the Act as to the employment of 
children are to be enforced (i.) in a school district 
within the jurisdiction of a school board by that board ; 
(ii.) in every other school district by a school attendance 
committee, appointed annually if it is a borough by the 
council of the borough, if it is a parish by the guardians ; 
(iii.) by inpectors and sub-inspectors acting under the 
Acts regulating factories, workshops and mines respect- 
ively, in such factories, workshops and mines. It is the 
duty of the local authority to report to the Education 
Department cases in which by inquiry or otherwise they 
have satisfied themselves of infractions of the regulations 
of the Act as to the employment of children, and to 
forward to the Department any complaints that may be 
made to them of such infractions. 


Power to enter Place of Employment. 


By the twenty-ninth section of the Act, if it appear to 
any justice of the peace, on the complaint of an officer 
of the local authority acting under the Act, that there is 
reasonable cause to believe that a child is employed in 
contravention of this Act in any place, whether a building 
or not, such justice may by order under his hand empower 
an officer of the local authority to enter such place at any 
reasonable time within forty-eight hours from the date of 
the order, and examine such place and any person found 
therein, touching the employment of any child therein. 

Any person refusing admission to an officer authorised 
by an order under this section, or obstructing him in the 
discharge of his duty, is for each offence liable on 
summary conviction to a penalty not exczeding £20. 
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Limitations of the Employers’ Liability. 

The thirty-ninth section of the Act provides: 

i. Where an employer charged with taking a child 
into his employment in contravention of the Act, proves 
that he has used due diligence to enforce the observance 
of the Act, and either (i.) that some agent or workman 
of his employed the child without his knowledge or con- 
sent, or (ii.) that the child was employed on the produc- 
tion of a false or forged certificate, and under the belief 
in good faith in the genuineness and truth of such cer- 
tificate, or (iii.), on the representation by his parent that 
the child was of an age at which his employment would 
not be in contravention of this Act, and under the belief 
in good faith of such representation, the employer shall 
be exempt from any penalty. 


ii, Where the offence of taking a child into employ- 
ment contrary to the Act is in fact committed by an agent 
or workman of the employer, such agent or workman 
shall be liable to a penalty as if he were the employer. 


iii, Where a child is taken into employment contrary to 
the Act on the production by, or with the privity of, the 
parent, of a false or forged certificate, or on the false 
representation of his parent, that the child is of an age 
at which such employment is not in contravention of the 
Act, the parent shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
forty shillings. 

iv. Where an employer satisfies the local authority or 
inspector or other person about to institute a prosecution 
that he is exempt under this section by reason of some 
agent, workman, or parent being guilty, and gives all 
facilities in his power for proceeding against and convict- 
ing such agent, workman or parent, such local authority, 
inspector or person shall institute proceedings against 
such agent, workman or parent, and not against the 
employer. 

It should be noted : 


i. That though the employer is exempt from the 
penalty when he employs a child on the representation 
by its parent that the child is of an age at which it may 
lawfully be employed, and under a dond fide belief that 
this is so, he is not exempt if he acts on a similar repre- 
sentation by the child. ‘The parent is liable to a penalty 
for making a false representation as to the child’s age, 
the child is not, and if the employer, instead of requiring 
the statement as to the child’s age to be made by a 
responsible person takes the child’s word, he does so at 
his own risk. 

ii. “That the term ‘ parent’ bears the extended sense of 
the guardian of the child, every person liable to maintain 
it, and any person possessing its actual custody, 


Restrictions of the Education Act of 1880. 


Section four of the Elementary Education Act of 1880 
provides : 

i, That every person who takes into his employment a 
child of the age of ten, and under the age of thirteen, 
resident in a school district, before that child has 
obtained a certificate of having reached the standard of 
education fixed by a bye-law in force in the district for 
the total or partial exemption of children of the like age 
from the obligation to attend school, shall be deemed to 
take such child into his employment in contravention of 
the Education Act of 1876, and shall be liable ‘to a 
penalty accordingly. 
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ii, Proceedings may in the discretion of the local 
authority or person instituting the same, be taken for 
punishing the contravention of a bye-law, notwithstand- 
ing that the act or neglect or default alleged as such 
contravention constitutes habitual neglect to provide 
efficient elementary education for a child within the 
meaning of section 11 of the Elementary Education Act 
of 1876. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall prevent an 
employer from employing any child who is employed by 
him, or by any other person at the time of the passing of 
the Act, and who attends school in accordance with the 
provisions of the Factories and Workshop Act of 1876. 

A part of this section was inserted to meet a difficulty 
caused by a decision of the Lord Chief Justice in 
London School Board 7. Bridge, Zz ve Murphy. Murphy 
having neglected to send his child to school, in accord- 
ance with the bye-laws of the London School Board, the 
Board applied for a summons against him. Mr. Bridge, 
the police magistrate, before whom the charge was 
brought, refused to grant a summons for non-compliance 
with the bye-laws on the ground that as Murphy had 
habitually neglected to provide efficient elementary 
education for his child, the School Board must proceed 
under section 11 of the Act of 1876. On an application 
for a mandamus requiring’ the magistrate to issue the 
summons, it was refused. ‘The Lord Chief Justice said : 
‘The question is whether the School Board might have 
proceeded under the bye-law, or were bound to proceed 
under the 11th section of the Act of 1876, It seems to 
me that the offences under the bye-law and the statute 
are perfectly distinct, the offence under the former being 
an isolated offence, and the offence under the latter am 
habitual one. The School Board maintain that they may 
adopt whichever mode of proceeding they please, but 
the words of the 11th section are too forcible and express 
for this argument to prevail.’ This view was confirmed 
by a later case, Morgan v7. Haycock, 


Restrictions of the Factory and Workshop Act 
of 1878. 


The Factory and Workshop Act, which came into 
operation January rst, 1879, contains several provisions 
with regard to the education of children, whose employ- 
ment it regulates, 


Attendance at School of Children under the Act. 


Section twenty-three provides that the parent of a 
child employed in a factory or workshop shall cause that 
child to attend some recognised efficient school, which 
may be selected by such parent, as follows :— 

i. The child, when employed ina morning or afternoon 
set, shall in every week during any part of which he is so 
employed, be caused to attend on each workday for at 
least one attendance, 


ii. The child, when employed on the alternate day 
system, shall on each work-day preceding each day of 
employment in the factory or workshop be caused to 
attend for at least two attendances. 


iii, An attendance for the purposes of this section, 
shall be an attendance as defined for the time being by a 
Secretary of State, with the consent of the Education 
Department, and be between the hours of eight in the 
morning and six in the evening. 


- 
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Provided that (i.) A child shall not be required by this 
Act to attend school on Saturday, or any holiday or half- 
holiday allowed under this Act in the factory or workshop 
in which the child is employed. (ii.) The non-attend- 
ance of a child shall be excused on every day on which 
he is certified by the teacher of the school to have 
been prevented from attendance by sickness or other 
unavoidable cause, also when the school is closed during 
the ordinary holidays, or for any other temporary cause. 
(iii.) Where there is not within the distance of two miles, 
measured according to the nearest road ftom the resi- 
dence of the child, a recognised efficient school which 
the child can attend, attendance at a school temporarily 
approved in writing by an inspector under this Act, shall 
lor the purposes of this Act, be deemed attendance at a 
recognised efficient school, until such be established, and 
the inspector shall immediately report to the Education 
Department every case of the approval of a school by 
him uhder this section, 


iv. A child who has not in any week attended school 


for all the attendances required by this section shall not 


be employed in the following week until he has attended 
chool for the deficient number of attendances. 


School Attendance Certificates. 


In accordance with Section twenty-four, the occupier 
of a factory or workshop in which a child is employed, 
must on Monday in every week (after the first week in 
which the child began to work there), or on some other day 
appointed for that purpose by an inspector, obtain from 
the teacher of the recognized efficient school attended 
by the child, a certificate in the form prescribed by the 
Act. The certificate must be kept for two months from 
the date thereof if the child be so long employed in the 
factory or workshop, and must be produced to the 
inspector during that period when required. 


Payment of Schooling out of Wages. 


Under Section twenty-five, the board, authority, or 
persons who manage a recognized efficient school at- 
tended by a child employed in a factory or workshop, 
may apply in writing to the occupier of the factory or 
workshop, to pay a weekly sum specified in the applica- 
tion, not exceeding three pence, and not amounting to 
one-twelfth part of the wages of the child, and after that 
plication, the occupier, so long as he employs the 
child, is liable to pay to the applicants, while the child 
ttends their school, this weekly sum, and the sum may 
be recovered as a debt, and the occupier may deduct 

sum so paid by him from the child’s wages. 


Employment of Child as a Young Person. 


When a child of the age of thirteen has obtained from 

a person authorised by the Education Department a 

certificate of having attained such standard of proficiency 

reading, writing, and arithmetic, or such due attend- 

at a certified efficient school as may, from time to 

be fixed for the purposes of the Act, by a Secretary 

te, with the consent of the Education Department, 

child shall be deemed a young person for the pur- 
s of the Act. 


; 


mit 
( ~ 


Enforcement of the Act. 


The penalties for employing children and young per- 
s contrary to the Act, are, in the case of an employer, a 








fine not exceeding £3 for each child so employed in the 
day time, and not exceeding £5 for each child so 
employed during the night. 


Moreover, the parent of a child, or young person, 
employed in a factory or workshop contrary to the Act, 
may be fined a sum not exceeding twenty shillings for 
each offence, unless it appear to the court that such 
offence was committed without the parent’s consent, 
connivance, or wilful default. The parent is also liable 
to a fine not exceeding twenty shillings for each offence 
if he neglects to cause the child to attend school in 
accordance with the Act. 


For the purposes of the Act, the term ‘parent’ covers 
not only the guardian of, or person having the legal 
custody of, or the control over a child or young person, 
but also a person ‘having direct benefit’ from the wages 
of a child or young person. 


For the enforcement of the Act an inspector is allowed 
the following powers :— 


i. He may enter any school in which he has reason- 
able cause to believe that children employed in a factory 
or workshop are for the time being educated. 


ii. He may examine either alone or in the presence of 
any other person, as he thinks fit, with respect to matters 
under this Act, every person whom he finds in a factory 
or workshop, or such a school as aforesaid, or whom he 
has reasonable cause to believe to be, or to have been, 
within the preceding two months employed in a factory 
or workshop, and to require such person to be so examined 
and to sign a declaration of the truth of the matters 
respecting which he is so examined. 


Recent Legislation. 


The Bill brought from the Commons on July 22nd, 
entitled ‘ An Act to amend the Law relating to Factories 
and Workshops,’ when it becomes law must be read with 
the preceding Acts referred to in this chapter. 


Section eighteen provides that on and after the first of 
January, 1893, no child under the age of eleven years 
shall be employed in a factory or workshop. 


Provided always, that any child lawfully employed 
under the Factory Workshop Act of 1878, or any Act 
relating to the employment of children at the time that 
the provisions of this section come into operation, shall 
be exempt from its provisions, 

Section twenty adds that where the age of any child or 
young person under the age of sixteen years is required 
to be ascertained or proved for the purposes of the 
Factories Amendment Act of 1891, or for any purpose 
connected with the elementary education or employment 
in labour of such child or young person, any person shall, 
on presenting a written requisition, in such form and 
containing such particulars as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the Local Government Board, and on 
payment of a fee of sixpence, be entitled to obtain a 
certified copy, under the hand of a registrar or super- 
intendent registrar, of the entry in the register, under the 
Births and Deaths Registration Acts, 1836 to 1874 of the 
birth of that child or young person, and such form of 
requisition shall, on request, be supplied without charge 
by every superintendent registrar and registrar of births, 
deaths, and marriages. 





ce” Our next article will deal with the NEW EDUCATION 
BILL.—(Ev. P. T.) 
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CHILDREN GO. 


(Marching Song.) 
Music by Tuomas Murby, 
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The class should march to bars 1 to 8 and for the remaining 5 bars stand at ease and clap hands on the notes marked (*), 
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MY COUNTRY. 


(For Four Equal Voices. : 
cally, mf. , ’ , Music by THoMAS Murby. 
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My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love ; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills, 

My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 





THE 
Metschnikoff, »n whom the University of Cambridge lately conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science, has gained the highest 


DESTRUCTION OF BACTERIA BY PHAGOCYTES, — Dr. 


reputation in the sciences of Zoology and Bacteriology. He was 
formerly Professor of Zoology in the University of Odessa, and is 
now at the head of M. Pasteur’s Institute at Paris. While engaged 
in anatomical investigations, Dr. Metschnikofi’s attention was 
directed to the physiological importance of the digestion which 
takes place within the bodies of unicellular organisms, and within 
the cells forming the tissues of higher animals. He was thus led to 
study the destruction, through a process analogous to intra cellular 
digestion, of bacteria and other parasitic microbes, by certain wan- 
dering cells, to which he gives the name of phagocytes or absorbent 
cells. 
manner in which the system is protected against the growth of 
pathogenic microbes. ‘The process whereby the phagocytes seize 
with their pseudopodia and absorb or extinguish the parasitic 
organisms is of considerable interest to bacteriologists. 


A New Foop ror Catr._e.—lIn the course of a series of expe- 
riments, undertaken under the auspices of the American Chemical 
Society, Professor Lupton has discovered that the use of cotton 
seed meal as a food for cows has an important effect on the com- 
position of butter fat, and especially upon the volatile acids and the 
melting point of the butter. By using cotton seed meal as fodder 
the melting point of the butter yielded was increased in a marked 
degree, while at the same time there was a correspondirfg diminu- 
tion in the quantity of volatile acids. The specific gravity remained 
virtually the same, and the colour of the butter was unaffected. 
During the period when the cows were being gradually brought 
under the influence of the cotton seed meal, there was a marked 
falling off in the quantity of milk, and a corresponding increase in 
the amount of butter produced. It was found, however, that when 
the diet of the cows was confined exclusively to this fodder, the 
quantities of both milk and butter obtained were diminished. 


* % 
* 

Tue Cotovur oF Liguip OxyGEen.—Liquid oxygen has, until 
very recently, always been supposed to be colourless. Now we have 
M. Olszewski suggesting that the blue colour of the sky is due to 
atmospheric oxygen. He bases this suggestion on the fact that 


- 





The theory of phagocytesis developed by him explains the . 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 
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4 Our father’s God ! to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King, 


during some interesting investigations in the absorption spectrum of 
oxygen undertaken by him, the oxygen obtained by him in a liquid 
state, when used in a layer 30 millimetres thick, was of a light blue 
colour resembling that of the sky. 


* « 
ve 


A NEw, USE FOR THE EIFFEL TOWER.—To register very high 
pressures in gases of liquids, physicists find it necessary to employ 
auges of great length and of vertical form, which are immensely 
Tifficult to work. M. Eiffel has recently borne the whole cost of the 
erection of a gauge 984 feet high, which has the Eiflel tower for a 
support. The reservoir of mercury exists at the base of the tower, 


| and the necessary rise of the mercury in the tube (which is made of 


soft steel about one-sixth of an inch in diameter internally) is 
obtained by the injection or pumping of water into the reservoir. 
This big pressure gauge, under the arrangements designed by 
M. Cailletet, can be worked almost as easily as an instrument of 
ordinary size, and some important discovesies in the physics of both 
gases and liquids are expected to result from its employment. 

e 


Tue GrAssHopreR Pest IN AUSTRALIA.— The munificent 


| reward offered by the Queensland Government to the man who will 


| troublesome grasshopper pest. 


devise a plan for the effectual extermination of the rabbits, whose 
alarming increase so seriously threatens the crops of that colony, 
still remains unclaimed. But Mr. Brett, an inspector of stock at 
Sydney, has discovered a method of dealing with the little less 
During a course of experiments ex- 
tending over two years, Mr. Brett has found that these insects are 


| inordinately fond of the giant — Delphinium peregrinum, the 


| smallest y ange | of which proves fatal to them. 


From a small bed 


| of the plant, only three feet across, Mr. Brett gathered up two 


| barrels of dead grasshoppers in two — 


This troublesome insect 
pest is also reported to be extremely fond of a more tender plant, 
the castor-oil plant, and indulgence in the last-named gastronomic 


| delicacy proves as fatal to the grasshopper as a light meal of giant 


larkspur, 
* @ 
uo 

A GOVERNMENT ScHooL oF GroGRAPHY.—The French edu- 
cational observatory at Montsouris is perhaps the most valuable 
Government school of instruction for geographers and navigators in 
existence. Established in 1875 for the training of marine officers, its 
relations with the Paris Observatory have always been of the closest. 
The courses of instruction at the observatory schoo] comprise ocean 


geography, the regulation of the compass in relation to iron ships 
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' t gy, theoretical and practical astronomy, and 
electrical Every encouragement and facility are given for 


the pursuit of research in these and kindred subjects, and a large 
proportion of the French explorers who have advanced geographical 
knowledge of late years have received their training in the Mont- 
souris schor 


‘Tue Barrism Association.—The next meeting of the British 
\ssociation will be held at Cardiff. Owing to various local arrange- 
ments the meeting is to take place much earlier than usual. Instead 
of the second week of September, the middle of August has been fixed 
upon, and the opening meeting will be held on August 19th, when 
Sir Frederick Abel will resign the chair, and the new president, Mr. 
Huggins, will deliver his presidential address. The meetings will be 


of the usual character, the more serious work of the various sections 


being relieved by the relaxations provided by the local authorities, 
On the evenings of the 21st and 24th there will be lectures on 
scientific subjects, while on the 20th and 25th festivity will be the 
order of the day, or rather night. On the Saturday there will be a 
popular lecture, especially for working men. Ass the neighbourhood 
of Cardiff abounds in objects of interest the excursions will doubt- 
less be well supported. 
. 
_ 

A Fresu Prea ror Water Drinkinc.—The advantages of 
washing away the waste products from the cells of which our 
organs are composed is thegheme of this year’s Cavendish lecture. 
The daily consumption of a large tumbler full of hot water with the 
adoption of a spare diet, will, according to Dr. Lauder Brunton, do 
the gouty and the bilious as much good as a@ trip to Carlsbad. 
Three other popular methods of cure, the grape cure, the whey 
cure, and the milk cure, this physician says, owe their virtues to the 
fact that they produce tolerably complete elimination of waste pro- 
dlucts by causing the patient unconsciously to imbibe a large quan- 
tity of water. For the grape cure the patient resorts to some warm 
sunny place, and cats in the course of the day several pounds of ripe 
grapes, which contain an enormous proportion of water and very 


little solid matter. This is a combination of water-drinking and 
semi-starvation greatly resembling the Carlsbad cure, to which an 
additional likeness is given by the laxative effects of the alkaline 


tartrates contained in the grape juice. The whey cure is very 
much the same in principle, but the climate where the cure is 
carried out is usually a high and bracing sub-alpine one, instead of 
being of a soft and sunny character. The milk cure is a popular 
one in this country, and while admitting the value of that fluid as a 
bland and non-irritating diet, Dr. Brunton is of opinion that the 
efficacy of the cure is due also to the waste products of the organism 
being washed! out by the large amount of water which is either con- 
tained in milk itself, or added to it in the form of lime water or 
soda water. 


Epison’s KinetoGRAru.—Mr, Edison’s latest inventions bid 
fair to surpass Mr. Bellamy’s attractive dream in ‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ of hearing the best music without leaving one’s fireside. His 
Kinetograph is an ingenious combination of electricity and photo- 
graphy, by means of which the newest play or the latest opera may 
practically be seen and heard without leaving one’s house. A small 
box contains a camera in which Mr. Edison places a roll of gelatine 
film three quarters of an inch in width, and of any length desired. 
The interior of the camera is arranged in the ordinary way. The 
gelatine strip is unrolled from ore spindle and re-rolled -— 
another, and in passing from the first spindle to the second is 
carried before the lens ot the camera. The shutters of the camera 
are worked by a shaft attached to a cylinder of a phonograph. 
Phis shaft also works the spindles which carry the rolls of fn. 
When the shutters are open the spindles stop, and the gelatine film 
is fixed before the lens for rather less than the forty-sixth part of a 
second, during which a photograph is taken of the stage in front of 
which the camera has been placed. Then the shutters snap, and 


the spindles turn the gelatine strip, which moves on for a new pho- 
tograph. Forty-six photographs can be taken in one second, thus 
ecuring a continuous picture of what is happening on the stage. 
The camera tid to faithfully reproduce every muscle of the face 


and every expression, while the minutest sound is preserved by the 
phonograph attached to it. When the photographic slips have 


been developed and replaced in the machine, and a projecting lens 
substituted for a photographic lens, by adjusting the phonograph, 
and by means of a calcium light, the whole scene is said to be 
reproduced in an ordinary situng room years later, and as many 
times as it is desired) Mr. Edison has announced his intention of 
reproducing a whole opera in this way. J. R. G. 


PRIZE ACTION-SONG. 


By Miss E. CHAFFIN. 





THE PROFESSOR AND LL.D. 


When I was an infant and went to school 
I sat upon a tiny stool, 
I learned my letters, my A B C, 


_ And added up the rows of figures 1, 2, 3. 





I added them up so carefully 
That now I'm a Professor and an LL.D. 
He added them up so carefully 
That now he’s a Professor and an LL.D. 


And when three years at school I'd done 
They put me into Standard One, 
They gave me all sorts of hard words to spell, 
And to write them with pencil on a slate as well. 
I wrote them out in a hand so free 
That now I’m a Professor and an LL.D. 

He wrote them out in a hand so free 

‘That now he’s a Professor and an LL.D. 


And when I got too big, you see, 
To the boys’ school they promoted me. 
I passed in all the Standards without a slip, 
And at last gained a High School Scholarship. 
That Scholarship I got so easily 
That now I’m a Professor and an LL.D. 

That scholarship he got so easily 

That now he’s a Professor and an LL.D. 


On acquiring knowledge my mind was bent, 
So to Cambridge University I was sent, 
Where I studied so perseveringly 
That at length with flying colours I took my degree, 
And they thought so much of that degree 
That now I’m a Professor and an LL.D. 
They thought so much of that degree 
That now he’s a Professor and an LL.D. 


Now, all you little boys, whoever you may be, 
If you wish to get to the top of the tree, 
Be an honour to your parents and a credit to your school, 
Be careful to be guided by this golden rule: 
Just stick to your lessons, and then you'll see 
You may all become Professors and write LL.D. 
Let’s stick to our lessons, and then you'll see 
We may all become Professors and write LL.D. 


A Prize of One Guinea will be given for the best 
music set to the above words. All communications 
should be addressed— 

THE EDITOR, 
The Practical Teacher, 
Pitcrim Street, LupGate HI, 
Music Competition. | Lonpon, E.C. 
and should reach the Office not later than August 15th, 
1891. 

gs This competition is restricted to teachers. 

(Ep. P. 7.) 





—_~o—. 


A Guide Book to Books. Edited by E. B. Sargant and Bernard 
Whishaw. London: Henry Frowde, 

Handy, cheap, and reliable, this excellent compilation deserves an 
extensive sale. ‘There is no better reference book extant ; indeed, it 
is far and away the best of its kind we have come across. We con- 
gratulate all concerned in its production, and wish it every success. 
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LONDON MATRICULATION. 


JANUARY, 1892. 


OUR PREPARATION CLASS FOR PRIVATE 
STUDENTS. 


BY T. RUSSELL MALTBY, M.A. (CLASSICAL HONOURS), 
Kingswood School, Bath, 


(SECOND MONTH.) 


MATRICULATION candidates have to keep all their plates 
spinning. In order to avoid monotony, it may be well to 
devote attention more particularly now to one, now to 
another ; but they must keep their eyes upon the whole set, 
and never allow one to ‘wobble’ so seriously that it cannot, 
by a touch or two, be whipped up into a steady spin. 

The peculiar feature of the London Examination, of which 
we shall make our boast hereafter, namely, that to secure a 
pass we must have satisfied the examiners in every subject, 
should for the present create in us a wholesome fear. Let 
our readers, therefore, drive their work forward in parallel 
columns, allowing no division of it at any time to fall far 
behind the rest. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to break up 
one’s time and attention by a too rigid apportionment of the 
hours. it is well, week by week, to give to each study in 
turn a powerful and concentrated shove. In this way interest 
is maintained, gloomy apprehensions are laid, teasing diffi- 
culties are often summarily disposed of, and attention is kept 
alert and vigorous. 


I. LATIN. 
Notes on July Work. 


The portion of Grammar set last month was unusually 
heavy. We append some notes on the July work :— 

(1), Concerning the declensions, detailed rules will be 
learnt hereafter in the Appendix. 

(2) The alternative ending -zs for the accusative plural 
of the third declension is found only in -?- stems. 

(3) The ablatives singular of éist’s, &c., on p. 11, 
must be perfectly known. On the alternative forms -e or 
-2, see Sect. 161 (a). 

(4) Write out in full the declension of alter and of 
utergue. Distinguish a/ius and alter. 

(5) In Comparison of adjectives, further exceptions 
remain to be learnt in the Appendix. 

(6) Decline in full cujus, meus, iste, ipse, quis (2). 
Parse mi (from ego or meus). Note the adjectives 
nostras (gen. nostratis), &c., meaning of our country, &c., 
formed from #oster and vester. 

(7) All forms of sem beginning with es may also come 
from ¢do. 

(8) Distinguish aderat and adierat, prodes (3), prodis 
(2), prodeas, and prodas. 

(9) In the Verb Infinite of deponent verbs, which 
parts are active in form, which passive in meaning ? 

(10) Distinguish vd/o and véle. Parse vdles and 
voles. 

(11) Mistakes are often made about the compounds of 


fero. “We advise our readers to copy out this list :— 
(ad) affero, _attuli, allatum, afferre. 
(ab) aufero, abstuli, ablatum,  auferre. 
(cum) confero, contuli, collatum, conferre. 
(ex effero, extuli, elatum, efferre. 
in) infero, _intuli, illatum, inferre. 
(ob offero, obtuli, oblatum,  offerre. 
re) réfero, _rétuli rélatum, réferre. 
(or rettuli), [Distinguish réfert and 
réfert.] 
(sub ‘tollo), sustuli, sublatum, (tollere). 


Other compounds (as_perfero) 
change (per-tuli, per-latum, &c.). 


are formed without 
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(12) Beware of the forms conmjertus, refertum, &c., 
which cannot come from j/ere, but are compounds of 
farcio. Parse feris. 

(13) Queo and megueo should be written out as exer- 
cises on eo. They have noimperative or gerunds. Like 
eo also is the quasi-passive véneo, Jam for sale. It has 
no supine. Note the long ¢, and distinguish it in all its 
forms from vénio (e.g., vénire and véenire). Parse vinére 
and véenero. 

(14) Notice that whilst meming means 7 remember 
(pres.), odero, J shall hate (fut. simple), moveram, J have 
known (perf.), &c., coepi, coepero, coeperam, have their 
proper tense meanings. The fasstve forms, coeplus sui, 
&c., are used with Jassive infinitives. 

(15) Distinguish cédo and cédo. 

(16) Distinguish Zicére, liguére, liquere, liguare. 

(17) Consult the Dictionary on mitseret, miserear, 
miseror. 

(18) The subjoined list of pronominal adverbs will be 
found useful : 


From root of hi: huc hine hac 
hic, this here hither hence by this way 
From root of thi co tide ea 
zs, that there thither thence by that way 
From root of tstic tstuc tstine tstac 
iste, that near there thither thence _— by that way 
you 
From root of tlic tlluc illine tllac 
ille, that yonder _ there thither thence _ by that way 
From root of ubt geo unde gua 
gui (relative) where whither whence by what way 
and gwui#s (rel. and (rel. and (rel and (rel. & interr.) 
(interr. ) interr.) interr. ) interr.) 


Latin Course for August. 


1. Allen's Grammar, Sects. 149-153 (‘ Principal Parts’ of 
verbs).—Learni the meanings. Observe the footnotes. These 
lists should be revised at least three times, by covering with 
paper (1) all but the column of presents, (2) all but the 
column of supines, (3) all but the column of meanings, 


2. Allcroft and Haydon, Sects. 56-109.—The paragraphs 
on deponent verbs (61-64) are admirable. All the paragraphs 
on impersonal verbs are very important, and must be 
thoroughly understood. ‘The simple rule of sect. 85, shat 
the active voice has no past participle, seems to be a hard 
saying for most students. The rule of sect. 106 is easier to 
remember in the form given by Allen, sect. 301. So also 
rules for verbs which govern the dative are put into rhyme 
by Allen, sect. 118. Further illustrations of the knotty rules 
for gerund and gerundive will be found in Allen, sects, 138- 
142, and 278-281. 

3. Allcroft and Haydon, Exercises 111, and IV, Sixty 
sentences. For ordinary students we advise daily practice 
in Latin composition. Sfare that key. 


4. Cesar, Book V.,chapters 1-19.—We urge the class to give 
close attention to the scheme of translation here given. The 
things to be aimed at are accuracy and factlity. We pro- 
pose at present to translate Books V. and VI. simultaneously, 
the first slowly and carefully, the second swiftly. Prepare 
the first nineteen chapters of Book V. with the utmost pains. 
Consult Grammar, Notes, and Dictionary. Compile lists of 
words and meanings that are new to you. Finally, write out 
a translation of each chapter, compare it with the Key, and 
then correct it without the Key. This is the chef part of the 
Latin Course for August. 


5. Cesar, Book V/.,chaplers 1-13.—This should be translated 
rapidly —three or four chapters an hour. Take no notes. 
Be careful only to catch the sense, and not to violate the 
Syntax. For the present this work will be sufficient prepara- 
tion for the tests in translation at sight. 
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Il. The second Matriculation subject is one of five lan- 
guages. In these columns we are taking up fwo, viz., Greek 
and French. 

GREEK, 
Notes on July Work. 


(1) How the oblique cases of feminine nouns of the 
first declension are formed from the nominative is made 
clear in Abbott and Mansfield, sect. 35. How the 
nominative (whether in @ or ») may be determined from 
the oblique cases is explained in sect. 170. . 

2) Compare the neuter plural of the contracted 
second declension, daréa, dora, with that of the third 
declension, yéveo, yéry. 

(3) Compare the cases of Xew¢ (Attic declension) with 
those of Adyec. An iota in Adyog becomes subscript in 
Aewe. 

(4) The soft vowel stems present difficulties. Re- 
member that nouns in -t¢ may be from dental or 
nasal stems, and make classified lists from pp. 29, 31, 
145, 146 and 147. Most nouns in -v¢ are like gic, 
whilst adjectives in -v¢ are like 7ijyuvc. See pp. 134 
and 145. 

5) Decline in full 4vijp, aeryp and waprue, pp. 33 
and 135. 

6) Learn the s/ems of all nouns in ¥ on pp. 34 and 
146. 

(7) Note that the vocative of contracted adjectives 
like xpuaoi¢ Is the same as the nominative. 

8) Compare the genitive of adjectives in -v¢ (hééo¢) 
with that of nouns in -v¢ (7)xewe). 

(9) raXac, vocative raA\ar, but méyac, accusative 
pe yar. 


10) Decline in full, obce/e, €xeivoc, rogotroc, 


Greek Course for August. 


1. Abbott and Mansfield, Sects. 1ror-121. The tables of 
Characteristic Marks of Mood, Tense and Person may be left 
until Avw is thoroughly known. The weak aorist is the most 
difficult tense. To learn the contracted verbs, write down 
the stems, add the suffixes as in Avw, and contract according 
to the plain rules on pp. 84, 86, 88. ‘ 
2. Verry’s Sketch of Principal Homeric Forms, Sects. 
10-22 (Verbs). 

3. Odyssey 1V., 1-150. Translate very carefully. The 
pace at first will be slow. Use the Key first, to make out a 
translation. Then, without the Key, go through the passage 
again, accounting in your notes for every doubtful form, and 
writing out a translation of your own. 


FRENCH. 
Course for August. 


1. Breymann’s Grammar, to p. 46 (the end of Impersonal 
Verbs).—These pages, though few for a month’s work, are 
particularly important for London candidates. The pecu- 
liarities of verbs in -ger, -cer, -eler, -eler, éger, -ayer, -oyer, 
uyer, and these first rules for verbs used interrogatively and 
negatively should be mastered beyond the possibility of mis- 
take. It is well to write out complete conjugations of such 
verbs as manger, jeter, &c. 


2. Matriculation French Papers, V. to VI17.—Write out, 
in the most careful manner, translations of the extracts set 
in these four papers. (See directions for July.) 


. 


3. Rapid translation, in the manner indicated in our July 
column, If Smith’s Second Principia is used, be careful to 
choose extracts of sufficient diffic ulty. 


4. Word-lists and Phrase-lists as before. 


Revise your July 
lists. 


| 
| 








Ill. ENGLISH. 
Notes on July Work. 


(1) It may be interesting to compare with the advice 
given here last month the following questions set in the 
June paper :—-(a2) Whence have we received the letters 
of our alphabet? Arrange them according to their 
sounds. (6) Show how the addition of the plural sign 
-s altogether alters the meaning of many English words. 
(c) State what kinds of English nouns are unchanged, 
whether in the singular or in the plural number. (d) 
What kinds of English adjectives cannot be compared ? 
(e) Discuss the etymology of me, thee, my and mine, 
our and ours, their and theirs, who and what, why and 
which. (f) Name the adjectival pronouns, discussing 
the etymology and usage of each. 

(2) Fuller work on the alphabet—its origin, history, 
classification, defects, &c.—will be found in Hewitt and 
Beach’s Manual (pp. 563—582). 

(3) Important etymologies, ¢.g., drake, lord, gander, 
witch, the numerals, worse, farther, foremost, &c., are 
fully treated in the Manual. 

(4) Construct exhaustive rules for the plurals of nouns 
in-f, Note reefs, fifes, strifes. Be careful about nouns 
in -0. 

(5) Question (@) above is one of those answered in 
Beach (p. 39). 

(6) There is a partial answer to question (4) in Beach 
(p. 28), and a direct one in the Manual (p. 35). 

(7) In the June History Paper four questions were 
asked on the periods before the Norman Conquest. 


English Course for August. 


1. Beach, pp. 53-97 (Verbs to Interjections).— Note in par- 
ticular the Tense-System, the Auxiliary and Defective Verbs, 
the usage of shall and wi/l. 


2. Continued practice in analysis of sentences (pp. 128- 
139). 

3. English History to 1399, with the Geography relating 
thereto. 


IV. MATHEMATICS. 
Notes on July Work. 


(1) Book work in Arithmetic is not to be disregarded, 
e.g., the proofs that the L.C.M. of two numbers = their 
product divided by their G.C.M., and hence that if we 
know the L.C.M. and G.C.M. of two numbers, and one 
of the numbers, we can find the other. 

(2) Note the rules for bracketing in ambiguous expres- 
sions. (Handbook, Sect. 366.) 

(3) There is a useful summary of rules on G.C.M., 
L.C.M., and Vulgar Fractions in ‘ Catch-Questions’ 
(p. 63). 


Mathematical Course for August. 


1. Handbook of Arithmetic, Part IV. (Decimals).—Work 
only the more difficult exercises. Note the book work of 
Sects. 456—474 (Laws of Recurring Decimals). Most London 
papers contain a question dependent on the decimal equiva- 
lents of vulgar fractions having 7 as denominator. 


2. Catch-Questions in Arithmetic, Chapters VI. to X.— 
Chapter VI., on ‘the judicious choice of units’ in problems 
about emptying casks, doing work, provisioning garrisons, 
&c., will probably be helpful to most of our readers. Valuable 
hints are given with some of the exercises on the same 
chapter. Much may be gained by observing the method 
of solving the two Cambridge problems worked out m 
Chapter X. 

3. Handbook of Algebra, Chapters XIX. to XXII.—Work 
out a judicious selection of exercises, and, with special 
regard to style, the 25 questions of Chapter XX. 
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4. Tips in Algebra, Chapters I. to VII.—These certainly 
do contain some difficult sections, and it is not surprising 
that some of our readers have not mastered the July work. 
We, therefore, make no addition for August. The methods 
are important, and it is scarcely possible to work too many 
exercises on factors, products, &e. Much depends on a clear 
apprehension of the notation tf (x), F(A, y)s &e. Make a 
special study of the Tests of Divisibility (Chap. V.). Work 
through the Miscellaneous Examples of Chapter VI., paying 
special regard to style. 

5. Euclid (Hall and Stevens), pp. 87—120 (Theorems and 
Examples on Book I.).—There is much beautiful work in 
this chapter. Note specially the sections on the identical 
equality of triangles, and the concurrence of straight lines 
inatriangle. Do not shirk the subject of /ocz. 


V. MECHANICS. 


A perusal of the seven questions in Mechanics set last June 
prompts us to an exhortation. Let the study of this subject 
be in no way perfunctory. It is particularly important that 
it should be done intelligently, with faculties wide-awake, 

Notes on July Work. 

1. In the chapters on Kinematicsour readers have doubtless 
marked some passages as not understood, on the first reading. 
Revert to these again and again as the subject opens out 
to you. 


2. Treat the exercises in the same way. Mark those not 
yet solved, and return to the attack repeatedly, until you have 
slain them all. 

Course in Mechanics for August. 

Magnus, Chapters III. to V. (Measurement of Force, 
Newton’s Laws of Motion, Energy).—There are here many 
important Definitions. The first regulation requires ‘ Elemen- 
tary notions as to Force, Mass, Momentum, Work, and 
Energy.’ Ponder carefully the paragraph headed ‘ Unit of 
Force.’ If possible, make practical experiments with an Att- 
wood’s machine. Find elsewhere other illustrations of it. 
Make repeated drawings of it and write detailed descriptions. 
Commit to memory Newton’s Laws, and the Laws of Friction. 


VI. 

The sixth Matriculation subject is ome of four branches of 
science. In these columns we are taking up /wo, viz., 
Chemistry and Heat and Light. 

CHEMISTRY.—We must again remind candidates of the 
necessity of practical experiments. 

Notes on July Work. 

What is meant by Combining Weight and Specific Gravity? 

The sections of the introduction dealing with these questions 


must be understood. One regulation refers to ‘Combining 
Preparations by weight and by volume.’ 


Course for August. 

Morris's Class Look, pp. 25—53.—Nitrogen, The Atmos- 
phere, Ammonia, Compounds of N and O, Carbon, Carbon 
Monoxide, Carbon Dioxide, Olefiant Gas, Marsh Gas, Com- 
bustion, Structure and Properties of Flame. 


HEAT AND LIGHT.—The June paper began with the words 
mswer neatly. Three definitions were asked for, viz., co- 
ficient of expansion, boiling point of aliquid, saturated vapour. 
Gur readers will note that fact. 


Course for August. 

Stewarts Heat and Light, Chapters V.to Vi/.—Expansion 
of Gases, Calorimetry, Change of State. Mark the following : 
Boyle's Law, Charles’s Law, Law of Pressures, Specific 
Heat, Properties of a Typical Thermometric Substance, 
Latent Heat, Laws of Liquefaction and Solidification. 


QUERIES. 

C.M.—French Etymology.—Neither the Matriculation 
Regulations nor recent papers indicate any requirements in 
Etymology. You need not give particular attention to it. 





| 








C.M.—Néxon'’s ‘Euclid Revised’—The Regulations speak 
of the subjects of the First Four Books of Euclid. You had 
better make sure of Euclid’s Propositions and (for facility of 
reference) their sequence, and then avail yourself of Mr. 
Nixon’s neat methods, 


J.B.M.—Beach, pp. 1--52, includes The Alphabet, Ortho- 
graphy, Etymology, Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns. Much 
good matter is contained in the recurring sets of ‘Answered 
Questions” Hewt/t and Beach's ‘Manual’ is much fuller, 
and, in particular, gives all necessary etymologies. 


(Fo be continued.) 


—c — - 


NEW DICTATION TESTS. 


STANDARD V. 


No. 1. 


We steamed slowly along the east coast, passing many pretty 
hamlets nestled in bays, or perched on the side of the hills, and 
observing how every possible nook and corner seemed to be terraced 
and cultivated. Sugar canes, Indian corn, vines, and many varie- 
ties of tropical and semi-tropical plants, grow luxuriantly in this 
lovely climate. Nearly all the cottages in the island are inhabited 
by a simple people, many of whom have never left their native vil- 
lages, even to look at the magnificent view from the top of the 
surrounding mountains, or to gaze on the sea by which they are 
encompassed. 


No. 2. 


As the fly glides nimbly along over the smooth surface of the ceil- 
ing or window, every step he takes presses on the nipple and forces 
out a supply of gum, strong and tenacious enough to give him 
a sure footing on his journey, or to sustain him in safety if he halts. 
So strong, indeed, is the cement, that one out of his six feet is quite 
enough to bear the weight of his whole body. One only danger is 
there in the matter of halting—that the gum is apt to dry up and 
harden very quickly, apd so securely fasten the traveller's foot to 
the pavement as to make a sudden step snap the leg itself. 


No. 3. 


A very hot, showery day saw two large ships in the distance. In 
the morning we were almost becalmed for a time, but the breeze 
returned during the afternoon, and we were able to proceed on our 
course. I think this has been the most lovely of the many exquisite 
days we have enjoyed since we left England. It commenced with a 
magnificent sunrise, and ended with an equally gorgeous sunset, 
only to be succeeded by a beautiful moonlight night, so clear and 
bright that we could see to read ordinary print on deck. 


No, 4. 


The long wall system obtains in the pit, that of getting the entire 
stratum as you go on ; and, after a careful look at our lamps, which 
fortunately show no ‘blue caps,’ we are soon hard at work, shifting 
the coal with a will, for the collier is no laggard inthe bank. Hour 
after hour goes by, almost without a word being spoken; but to us 
the mine is not lonely. ‘There is always some sound in it. Now 
we have the vigorous stroke of the pick, the thud of the coal as it 
falls in bulk, or the rustle and crackle of the small. The trucks 
rattle in on the roughly-placed track, and bump out again, loaded 
by the fillers. 


No, 5. 


There also is a very curious German book-shaped watch, made 
about the year 1680. It is made of silver, and when closed resem- 
bles a tiny book, with the cover beautifully ornamented, as was the 
fashion in those days. When opened, the face of the watch is 
disclosed. Among other peculiar watches in this collection is one 
that was made in France between the years 1620 and 1630, It isin 
the form of a dog resting. A little catch under the fore-paws of the 
dog secures the outer case, and so we are not permitted to have a 
glimpse at the face of this curious watch, 
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No, 6. 


The task of the rescuers was by no means finished, and a feat of 
great difficulty now presented itself. Before the outer gangway 
could be reached it was necessary to get the helpless men throug 
15oft. of the low tunne] leading to the large gangway down ‘the 
sharp incline. ‘To do this it was necessary for one of the rescuing 
party to lie on his back and take one of the sufferers in his arms, and 
slide over the rough path to the bottom. Four men volunteered for 
this difficult and dangerous work, which they safely accomplished. 
Their clothes and boots were, however, torn into shreds in the 
passage, and they themselves were badly bruised and cut. 


No. 7. 


The priests, anxious to save the church properties and sacred 
relics, tae the large iron gates across the chancel and kept them 
fastened, notwithstanding the agonising shrieks of the unhappy 
victims, many of whom might otherwise have escaped. Their 
conduct on this terrible occasion created at the time a feeling of bitter 
and universal indignation, and caused a shock to the popularity and 
authority of the priesthood in this country, from which it will take 
them a long time to recover. 


No. 8. 


Now and then, indeed, but very rarely, we find some poor truant 
of a dead fly glued fast to the wall or window, the result, possibly, 
of too long a halt, and the sudden hardening of the gum under all 
the pads. Still more rarely may be found the fragment of a leg 
stuck fast in the fatal glue, from which the poor victim has barely 
escaped with life. When it is remembered that each pad (they are 
twelve in number) is furnished with at least a thousand hairs or 
tubes of cement, the only wonder is, not that one out of the mighty 
host of flies is injured, but that millions fly away unharmed. 


No. 9. 

The wind has more energy in it down the pit than in the country 
lane. It seethes and moans along the underground way. ‘Then it 
comes in spasmodic sobs, is followed by a deep rumble that develops 
into a roar, and along the steep incline from the south level thunders 
a train of laden corves, speeding towards the bottom of the shaft. 
We step aside, into ‘ the refuge hole,’ cut in the rock to the right, to 
avoid this danger of the mine ; and then continue along the road, 
now sprinkled with many lights in the darkness, and echoing with 
the voices of a score of colliers, 


No. 10, 


For some time the opinion has been growing that the Australasian 
colonies have been allowed to borrow too cheaply, considering the 
amount of the liabilities they have incurred, and it is to be hoped 
that the result of this issue will convince even the most sanguine 
friends of Victoria and the other colonies that they must, for a time 
at any rate, be more moderate in their demands on London, The 
Indian Railway Market was also flat, and most of the stocks are 
quoted at wider prices, 


No. If. 


There has been a general advance in the discount rates to-day, 
owing to anticipated further withdrawals of gold from the Bank. 
Another large amount will, we believe, be taken out to-morrow for 
export on Russian account. Not ee | bills have been offered for 
discount, but the terms demanded by the bill-brokers were 2} to 3 
per cent., subject to one-half of any rise that may take place in the 
Bank rate. As the object of any change in the rate would be to 
check gold exports, the directors would probably raise the official 

tintmem 1 per cent, if they alter it at all. 


No, 12. 


They were in the water for some hours battling with the huge seas 
which swept over the reef and broke on the shore. Repeatedly 
hurled against the rocks, they at last gained the land in a very 
bruised and battered condition. One of them, soop after being 


thrown into the water, succeeded in reaching a rock which rose 
} 


resting place, but the tide rose very rapidly and the poor fellow was 
shed off the rock, and had to swim for his life. 
No. 13. 
Long before Edward ITIL. had finished the building of the walls 


} 


K 
gun by Edward L., merchants had gathered round the fortress on 
the banks of that noble river which, by virtue of its size and its 
ure graphic l ! n. could not fail to become the outlet for the 
Centuries have passed 


nd the 1 of northern 


England, 








ve the level of the sea, and thought to have found a secure | 


away since it was necessary to keep a military station to resist the 
invasions of the Scots, but the commercial’ importance of the Tyne 
has grown without ceasing. 


No. 14. 

They may be able to throw some light upon the condition of the 
ship after the heavy weather she encountered, from which it may be 
possible to infer the course of action a commander would probably 
adopt. Beyond that point it seems improbable that we shall be 
able to get. If the vessel was uninjured - the gale, it would seem 
that some serious error of reckoning must have taken place. Though 
aetgee | engined, she does not appear to have been very strongly 

uilt, and would consequently try to hug the shore as closely as 
was compatible with safety. 


No. 15. 

Trains are even stopped by these insects occasionally ; for they 
appear to like a hard road, and when they get on the line their 
bodies make the rails so greasy that the wheels of the engines will 
not bite. Moreover, they completely obscure the lights and signals, 
so that the men are afraid to proceed. The only remedy, therefore, 
is to go very slowly, preceded by a truck-load of sand, which is 
scattered freely over the rails in front of the engine. Horses will 
not always face a cloud of locusts, even to get to their stables, but 
turn round and stand doggedly still until it has passed. 


No. 16, 


Crowds of people and curious country vehicles are assembled in 
the streets near the court-house, which are lined with troops when 
the prisoners, handcuffed, pass slowly by. They smile at their 
friends, who call to them and wave their hands. To-day some of 
the informers, admittedly members of the Secret Society, revealed 
something of the tyranny with which the Society rules in Italy. 
The members, it appears, are forced to pay money to the chiefs and 
to give up their toad oul clothing, and even their bedding. Refrac- 
tory members have to submit to corporal punishment administered 
by their associates, who are chosen by lot. 


( To be continued.) 


——fa e 


NEW COMPOSITION STORIES FOR THE STANDARDS. 


No, I. 


Dr. Roger Long, the celebrated astronomer, was walking, one 
dark evening, with a gentleman in Cambridge, when the latter came 
to a short post fixed in the — but which, in the earnestness 
of conversation, he took to be a boy standing in the path. He said, 
hastily, ‘Get out of the way, boy.” ‘That boy,’ said the doctor, 
very seriously, ‘is a post-boy, who never turns out of the way for 
anybody.’ 

No. 2. 

PoETRY AND ProsE.—One day in spring, Sir Walter Scott 
strolled forth with Lady Scott to enjoy a walk around Abbotsford. 
In their wandering they passed a field where a number of ewes were 
enduring the frolics of their lambs. ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed Sir Walter, 
‘*tis no wonder that poets, from the earliest ages, have made the 
lamb the emblem of peace and innocence.’ ‘They are indeed 
delightful animals,’ returned her ladyship, ‘especially with mint 
sauce,’ 

No. 3. 

ANECDOTE OF LoRD TENTERDEN.—To the list of those whose 
‘ruling passion ’ has only breathed itself out with life itself, is to be 
added this noble, upright, and most unimaginative judge. As 
Napoleon passed from dreams of battle, so Lord Tenterden from 
visions of plaintiff and defendant. ‘He expired,’ says Lord Camp- 
bell, ‘ with these words on his lips : Gentlemen of the fury, you will 
now consider of your verdict.’ 


No. 4. 


‘AND WHAT Next?’—A gentleman riding near the city over- 
took a well-dressed young man, and invited him to a seat in his 
carriage. ‘ And what,’ said the gentleman to the young stranger, 
‘are your plans for the future ?’—‘ I am a clerk,’ replied the young 
man, ‘and my hope is to succeed and get into business for myself. 
—‘ And what next,’ said the gentleman.—‘ Why, I intend to marry 
and set up an establishment of my own,’ said the youth.—‘ And 
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il . : — 
what next?’ continued the interrogator.—‘ Why, to continue in 







business and accumulate wealth.’—‘ And what next ?’—*‘ It is the 
lot of all men to die, and I, of course, cannot escape,’ replied the 
young map.—‘ And what next?’ once more asked the gentleman ; | 


but the ypung man had no answer to make—he had no purposes 
that reachbd beyond the present life. How many young men are in 
precisely the same condition ! 


No. 5. 


LAFONTAINE AND THE APPLE.—The good Lafontaine was in 
the habit of eating every morning a baked apple. One day he had 
placed one to cool on his mantel-piece, and had gone meanwhile to 
his library; One of his friends entered his room, saw the apple, and 
ate it. Lafontaine, in re-entering, not seeing his apple, doubted 
not what had become of it. 

Then he cried with emotion, ‘Ah! who has eaten the apple that 
I put on the mantel ?’—‘ It was not me,’ replied the other. 

‘So much the better, my friend.’—*‘ And for what reason ?’ 

‘For what reason?’ replied Lafontaine, ‘because I had put 
arsenic in it to poison the rats!’—‘ Heavens! arsenic! I am 
poisoned,’ said the other, ‘ quick, some antidote !’ 

‘ Be calm, my friend,’ said Lafontaine, laughing, ‘it was a trick 
to which I resorted to discover who had eaten my apple.’ 


No. 6. 


Tue EAGLE AND THE CHILD.—Several days since, as a gentle- 
man was driving down the strath of Kildonan, his attention was 
attracted by the piercing cries of a young child, which appeared to 
proceed from a rocky cliff, and on looking up, he saw an eagle 
sitting on the ledge of a projecting crag, busily employed in tearing 
the clothes off the infant. He immediately scrambled up the hill, 
and rescued it (more dead than alive) from the talons of the ferocious 
bird. The child was discovered to belong to a shepherd who 
resided some six miles further up the glen. 


No. 7. 


Turkish CAUTION.—The commander of a French frigate at 
Borderoum expressed a great desire to see the marbles in the 
fortress, but the governor refused admitting him without an order 
from the Porte. ‘The commander quickly obtained the necessary 
order. ‘The governor put it to his forehead, and declared his 
willingness to obey it. Arrived at the outer gate, ‘ Effendi,’ said 
the governor, ‘ the orders of my imperial master must be implicitly 
obeyed.’ ‘Let me in then,’ exclaimed the impatient captain. 
‘Undoubtedly,’ replied the Turk, ‘for so I am enjoined by the 
order; but as it contains no directions about your coming out 
again, perhaps you will forgive the momentary pause before we pass 
the drawbridge.’ The French commander, not choosing to put such 
hazardous irony to the test, departed without gratifying his 
curosity. 

No. 8. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC.—The daughter of the Countess D > 
was about to marry, in a few days, a very amiable gentleman, but 
whose years unfortunately numbered thirty-six, while his intended’s 
only reached eighteen. ‘Though naturally of a cheerful disposition, 
she had seemed sad for several days, which at last attracted the 
attention of the mother, 

‘My dear child,’ said the latter, one evening, ‘how serious you 
look—whatwhat are you thinking about so deeply ?’—‘ Mamma,’ 
replied the miss, with a deep sigh, ‘I’m thinking that my future 
husband is just double my age.’ 

_‘ That's true—but no matter—you don’t think him old at thirty- 
gg No ; it is not so bad now—but just think when I shall be 
fifty.’ 

‘Well, what then ?’—‘ Why, then he'll be a hundred !’ 





No. 9. 


YORKSHIRE AND WESTMORELAND.—Whenever a genuine York- 


shireman has anything to dispose of, he has a peculiar mode of | 


putting a price on it. If you go to the fairs at Skipton, Settle, 
Richmond, Brough, or elsewhere in that county, and ask the price 
of a horse, or a cow, the reply generally is ten, twelve, or fourteen 
guineas and a half—always guineas and the half. An instance of 
the reverse of this occurred in the vicinity of Ambleside, where a 


rich old lady sent her factotum, in the shape of a full-blown dairy | 


maid, to purchase a milch cow. Having examined the cow she 





demanded the price. ‘ Thirteen pounds,’ replied the farmer. 
‘Thirteen pounds !’ exclaimed the fair purchaser, * you will never 
ask as much as that, surely—say twelve guineas and a half, and it is 
a bargain.’ ‘Well,’ said the farmer, ‘I will not differ with you 
ladies ; the cow is yours at the price you offer.’ Imagination can 
scarcely conceive the chagrin which the fair purchaser evinced when 
she found that twelve guineas and a half were half-a-crown more 
than was asked by the vendor. 


No, 10. 


SAGACITY OF THE DoGc.—An English gentleman some time ago 
went to Vauxhall Gardens (France) with a large mastiff, which was 
refused admittance, and the gentleman left him in the care of the 
body-guards, who are placed there. The Englishman, some time 
after he had entered, returned to the gate and informed the guards 
| that he had lost his watch, telling the sergeant that if he would 
permit him to take in the dog he would soon discover the thief. His 
request being granted, the gentleman made motions to the dog of 
what he had lost, which immediately ran about amongst the com- 
pany, and traversed the gardens, till at last he laid hold of a man. 
The gentleman insisted that this person had got his watch ; and on 
being searched, not only his watch, but six others were discovered 
in his pockets. What is more remarkable, the dog possessed such a 
perfection of instinct as to take his master’s watch from the other 
six, and carry it to him. 





No. 


Economy.—A tradesman in Wakefield was reading a short time 
ago, to his wife from an old newspaper, when he accidentally 
stumbled on the word ‘economy.’ ‘ Economy,’ said the lady, ‘ Ive 
heard that word often. What does it mean—joy?’ ‘Mean, my 
lass,’ said the husband, scratching his whiskers, and looking as 
though he had been suddenly puzzled :—‘ Why, let me see. Sup- 
pose I was to make thee have water porridge and treacle to thy 
breakfast in a morning instead of buttered toast and cofiee, why 
that would be economy.’ ‘ Well, then,’ replied the wife, ‘if that be 
economy, I want to hear no more about it.’ 


No, 12. 


AN INNKEEPER’S REGRET.—Joseph II., Emperor of Germany, 
travelling incognito, stopped at an inn in the Netherlands, where, it 
being ‘Fair Day’ and the house crowded, he readily slept in an 
outhouse, after a slender repast of bacon and eggs, for which he. paid 
three shillings and sixpence. A few hours after, some of his Majesty’s 
suite coming up, the landlord nag very uneasy-at not having 
known the rank of his guest. ‘Pshaw, man,’ said one of his atten- 
dants, ‘Joseph is accustomed to such adventures, and will think 
nothing of it.’—*‘ Very likely,’ replied mine host, ‘but I shall. I shall 
never forgive myself for having an Emperor in my house, and letting 
him off for three and sixpence.’ 





No, 13. 


PUNISHMENT OF IMPUDENCE.—A lawyer driving through the 
town of Worcester, stopped at a cottage to inquire his way. ‘The 
lady of the house told him he must keep on straight for some time, 
then turn to the right ; but said that she herself was going to pass 
the road he must take, and that if he would wait a few moments till 
she could get her horse ready, she would show him the way. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘bad company is better than none—make haste.’ 
After jogging on five or six miles, the gentleman asked if they had 
not come to the road he’must take. ‘Oh ! yes,’ said she, ‘ we have 

ssed it two or three miles back, but I thought bad company was 

stter than none, so I kept you along with me.’ 





:) No. 14. 


ScoTTisH SQUARE MEASURE.—A public dinner in Edinburgh 
had dwindled away to two guests, an Englishman and a Highland 
| gentleman, who were each trying to prove the supeiiority of their 
| native countries. Of course, at an argument of this kind, a 
Scotchman possesses, from constant practice, overwhelming advan- 
| tages. ‘The Highlander’s logic was so good that he beat his 
opponent on every point; at last the Englishman put a poser. 
‘You will,’ he said, ‘at least admit that England is larger in 
extent than Scotland?’ ‘Certainly not,’ was the confident reply. 
* You see, sir, ours is a mountainous, yours is a flat country. Now, 
if all our hills were rol/ed out flat, we should beat you by hua lred 
of square miles,’ 
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No. 15. | 


| 

‘Tur Hoc axp THR MockinGc Birp.—The hogs are the | 
«reatures that give him the most annoyance. They are ordinarily 
fed upon the inferior oranges, the fruit being shaken down to them 
in the evenings; hence they acquire the habit of resorting to the 
orange-trees to wait for a lucky windfall. The mocking bird, 
feeling nettled at the intrusion, flies down, and begins to peck the 
hog with all its might ; Piggy, not understanding the matter, but 
pleased with the titillation, gently lies down and turns up his broad 
ide to enjoy it. The poor bird gets into an agony of distress, 
pecks and pecks again, but only increases the enjoyment of the 
luxurious intruder, and is at last compelled to give up the effort in 

despair. 
No. 16. 


SOMNAMBULISM EXTRAORDINARY.—A short time since, Mr. 
“unnington, of Brampton Moor, fancy turner, &c., was awakened 
ibout two o'clock in the morning by a noise at his door. He got 
ap and opened the window, when his daughter Hannah called out, 
*Come, father, go to work, the steam is up.’ Mr. Cunnington 
<lressed himself as quickly as possible, and went to the engine that 
turns his work. Having drawn the fire and made all safe, he 
returned home for an explanation of the strange occurrence, when 
he ascertained that his daughter had got up in her sleep, taken the 
key, and gone to the engine ; she had then made a fire and got the 
steam up, When she returned home, but was unable to gain admis- 
sion into the house in consequence of the door being fastened by a 
drop latch. She was still asleep when Mr. Cunnington returned, 
and he had some difficulty in cnalehia her. She had no knowledge 
of what had taken place, and what makes the affair seem more 
extraordinary is, that she had not been accustomed to do any thing 
il the engine, 

No, 17. 

fIUMANITY OF THE Brear.—The canton of Berne, which has a 
bear iy its arms, assisted the Duke of Lorraine against the Duke of 
turgundy, and in commemoration of this circumstance he and his 
uccessors kept a bear in the court of the palace. ‘The bear of Duke 
L.copold was called Marco, and in 1709 a half-frozen Savoyard boy 
took refuge from the intense cold in Marco’s den. The bear, instead 
of hurting, took the boy in his paws, pressed him to his bosom, and 
thus kept him warm until morning, when he let him go in quest of 
his daily subsistence. Night after night the boy returned to the den, 
when Marco not only received him kindly, but divided with him a 
portion of his food, One evening, the keeper having brought the 
animal his food later than usual, it roared terribly, and its 
eye sparkled with rage. The keeper ascertained the cause 
of the animal's ferocity to be the child, who lay sleeping 
upon his bosom, during whose sleep it never touched its food. 
Leopold and his courtiers, informed of the extraordinary occur- 
rence, hastened to witness the spectacle. Upon their arrival the 
boy awoke, when the bear caressed him, and pushed forward its 
food that he might partake of it. ‘The duke was so moved by the 
spectacle that he took the boy into his service, allotting to him the 
peculiar office of attending to his patron the bear. 


No, 18. 


Tue Cur or Cotp Warer.—A young Englishwoman was sent 
to France to be educated in a Huguenot school in Paris. A few 
«venings before the fatal massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, she 
and some of her young companions were taking a walk in some 
part of the town where there were sentinels placed, perhaps on the 
walls; and you know that when a soldier is on guard he must not 
leave his post until he is relieved, that is, until another soldier 
comes to take his place. One of the soldiers, as the young ladies 
passed him, besought them to have the charity to bring him a little 
water, adding that he was very ill, and that it would be as much as 
his life was worth to go and fetch it himself. ‘The ladies walked 
on,much offended at the man for presuming to speak to them ; all 
but the young Englishwoman, whose compassion was moved, and 
who, leaving her party, procured some water, and brought it to the 
soldier. He begged her to tell him her name and place of abode ; 
and this she did. When she rejoined her companions, some blamed 
and others ridiculed her attention to a common soldier ; but they 
soon had reason to lament that they had not been equally com- 
passionate, for the grateful soldier contrived on the night of the 
massacre to save this young Englishwoman, while all the other 
inhabitants of the house she dwelt in were killed ! 


No. 10. 





‘Tne Ovtsipe Passencer.—Some years ago, a young lady, 
who was going into a northern county, took a seat in a stage coach, | 
For many mi he rede along ; but there was enough to amuse her | 
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in the scenery through which she passed, and in the pleasing 
anticipations that occupied her mind; she had been engaged as a 
governess to the grand-children of an earl, and now was travelling 
to his seat. At mid-day the coach stopped at an inn, at which 
dinner was provided, and she alighted and sat down to the table. 
An elderly man followed and sat downalso. The young lady arose, 
rang the bell, and addressing the waiter, said, ‘ Here is an outside 
sassenger; I cannot dine with an outside passenger.’ The stranger 
eee saying, ‘I beg your pardon, madam, I can go into another 
room," and immediately retired. ‘The coach soon afterwards 
resumed its course, and the passengers their places. At length the 
coach stopped at the gate leading to the castle to which the young 
lady was going; but there was not such prompt attention as she 
expected. All eyes seemed directed to the outside passenger, who 
was preparing to dismount. She beckoned and was answered, ‘ As 
soon as we have attended to his lordship we will come to you.” A 
few words of explanation ensued, and to her dismay she found that 
the outside passenger, with whom she had thought it beneath her to 
dine, was not only a nobleman, but the very nobleman in whose 
family she hoped to be an inmate, 


No. 20. 


CHEESE FOR CANNON SHot.—The greatest ammunition that 
we have heard of lately was used by the celebrated Commodore Coe, 
of the Montevidian navy, who, in an engagement with Admiral 
Brown, of the Buenos Ayrean service, fired every shot frum his 
lockers. ‘What shall we do, sir?’ asked his first lieutenant. 
‘ We've not a single shot aboard—round, grape, canister, and double- 
headed are all gone.’ ‘ Powder gone, eh?’ asked Coe. ‘No, sir, 
got lots of that yet.’ ‘We had a hard cheese—a round Dutch one, 
for dessert at dinner to-day—do you remember it?’ said Coe. ‘I 
ought to—I broke the carving knife in trying to cut it, sir.’ ‘ Are 
there any more aboard?’ ‘About two dozen. We took them 
from another vessel.’ ‘ Will they go into the eighteen-pounders ?’ 
‘I'll try ’em ?’ cried the first lieutenant. And in a few minutes the 
fire of the old Santa Maria (Coe’s ship), which had ceased entirely, 
was re-opened, and Admiral Brown found more shot flying over his 
head. Directly one of them struck his main-mast, and as it did so, 
shattered and flew in every direction, ‘ What kind of shot is that 
which the enemy is firing ?’ asked Brown. But nobody could tell. 
Directly another came in throvgh a port and killed two men who 
were near him, and then, striking the opposite bulwarks, burst into 
flinders. ‘This is too much! I don’t like them at all,’ cried Brown ; 
and then, as four or five more of them came bursting through his 
sails, he gave the orders to fill away, and actually backed out of the 
fight, receiving a parting broadside of Dutch chceses. 


No, 21, 


Tue BRACELETS.—Marie Antoinette, of France, was passion- 
ately fond of the opera. She once played Suzanna in the 
* Marriage of Figaro’ in a private theatre in the palace. Opposite 
the queen’s box, at the opera house, one evening, sat the wie of a 
rich banker, bedizened with jewels, and sporting a pair of mag- 
nificent diamond bracelets ; and so anxious was she to attract the 
notice of the queen, that she leaned her hand on the velvet cushion 
of the box that the jewels might be fully seen. Her movements did 
not escape the notice of the queen. She cast several significant 
glances at the lady, who was delighted with the homage paid to her 
brilliants. In the course of the evening, a servant wearing the 
queen’s livery knocked at the door of the box, and with many 
compliments to the lady and apologies from the queen begged that 
the latter might have a closer view of one of her splendid bracelets, 
which had so much occupied the public attention and admiration. 
In a moment it was unclasped and delivered to the queen’s 
messenger. The banker's wife soon discovered that it was an 
ingenious thief, who had observed her movements and efforts to 
attract the attention of the queen, that had thus obtained the 
bracelet. The police were soon apprised of the loss, and next 
morning, while at breakfast, she was made happy by receiving a 
note from the commissioners of police, stating that the thief and the 
bracelet had both been captured, and requiring her either to send 
the other bracelet by the sub-lieutenant of police and his attendants, 
to identify the one recovered, or to come herself with it to the 
bureau. She was negligent, and preferred giving the other bracelet 
to the officer, with many cautions of care ; but she found in an hour 
or two that both her bracelets had gone! The rogue who had 
obtained one at the theatre had ingeniously managed to possess 
himself of the other. 


Owing to the great pressure on our space this month, we 
are compelled to hold over several contributions. 
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No. 15. 


‘Tue Hoc anp THE Mockinc Birp.—The hogs are the 

<reatures that give him the most annoyance. They are ordinarily 
fed upon the inferior oranges, the fruit being shaken down to them 
in the evenings; hence they acquire the habit of resorting to the 
orange-trees to wait for a lucky windfall. The mocking bird, 
feeling nettled at the intrasion, flies down, and begins to peck the 
hog with all its might ; Piggy, not understanding the matter, but 
pleased with the titillation, gently lies down and turns up his broad 
ide to enjoy it. The poor bird gets into an agony of distress, 
pecks and pecks again, but only increases the enjoyment of the 
luxurious intruder, and is at last compelled to give up the effort in 
<lespair. 


No. 16. 


SOMNAMBULISM EXxTRAORDINARY.—A short time since, Mr. 
<‘unnington, of Brampton Moor, fancy turner, &c., was aWakened 
ibout two o'clock in the morning by a noise at his door, He got 
up and opened the window, when his daughter Hannah called out, 
‘Come, father, go to work, the steam is up.’ Mr. Cunnington 
«lressed himself as quickly as possible, and went to the engine that 
turns his work. Having drawn the fire and made all safe, he 
returned home for an explanation of the strange occurrence, when 
he ascertained that his daughter had got up in her sleep, taken the 
key, and gone to the engine ; she had then made a fire aad got the 
steam up, when she returned home, but was unable to gain admis- 
sion into the house in consequence of the door being fastened by a 
drop latch. She was still asleep when Mr. Cunnington returned, 
and he had some difficulty in sone her. She had no knowledge 
of what had taken place, and what makes the affair seem more 
extraordinary is, that she had not been accustomed to do any thing 
it the engine. 


No. 17. 


HiUMANITY OF THE Bear.—The canton of Berne, which has a 
bear in its arms, assisted the Duke of Lorraine against the Duke of 
turgundy, and in commemoration of this circumstance he and his 
successors kept a bear in the court of the palace. ‘The bear of Duke 
Leopold was called Marco, and in 1709 a half-frozen Savoyard boy 
took refuge from the intense cold in Marco’s den. ‘The bear, instead 
of hurting, took the boy in his paws, pressed him to his bosom, and 
thus kept him warm until morning, when he let him go in quest of 
his daily subsistence. Night after night the boy returned to the den, 
when Marco not only received him kindly, but divided with him a 
portion of his food, One evening, the keeper having brought the 
animal his food later than usual, it roared terribly, and its 
eyes sparkled with rage. The keeper ascertained the cause 
et the animal's ferocity to be the child, who lay sleeping 
upon his bosom, during whose sleep it never touched its food. 
Leopold and his courtiers, informed of the extraordinary occur- 
rence, hastened to witness the spectacle. Upon their arrival the 
boy awoke, when the bear caressed him, and pushed forward its 
food that he might partake of it. ‘The duke was so moved by the 
spectacle that he took the boy into his service, allotting to him the 
peculiar office of attending to his patron the bear. 


No, 18. 


Tux Cur or Corp WAtTER.—A young Englishwoman was sent 
to France to be educated in a Huguenot school in Paris. A few 
evenings before the fatal massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, she 
and some of her young companions were taking a walk in some 
part of the town where there were sentinels placed, perhaps on the 
walls ; and you know that when a soldier is on guard he must not 
leave his post until he is relieved, that is, until another soldier 
«<omes to take his place. One of the soldiers, as the young ladies 
passed him, besought them to have the charity to bring him a little 
water, adding that he was very ill, and that it would be as much as 
his life was worth to go and fetch it himself. ‘The ladies walked 
on,«much offended at the man for presuming to speak to them ; all 
but the young Englishwoman, whose compassion was moved, and 
who, leaving her party, procured some water, and brought it to the 
soldier. He begged her to tell him her name and place of abode ; 
and this she did. When she rejoined her companions, some blamed 
and others ridiculed her attention to a common soldier ; but they 
soon had reason to lament that they had not been equally com- 
passionate, for the grateful soldier contrived on the night of the 
massacre to save this young Englishwoman, while all the other 
inhabitants of the house she dwelt in were killed ! 


No. 19. 


‘Tue Ovtsipe PAssencer.—Some years ago, a young lady, 
who was going into a northern county, took a seat in a stage coach, 
For many mil he rode along ; but there was enough to amuse her 
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in the scenery through which she passed, and in the pleasing 
anticipations that occupied her mind; she had been engaged as a 
governess to the grand-children of an earl, and now was travelling 
to his seat. At mid-day the coach stopped at an inn, at which 
dinner was provided, and she alighted and sat down to the table. 
An elderly man followed and sat down also. The young lady arose, 
rang the bell, and addressing the waiter, said, ‘ Here is an outside 
sassenger; I cannot dine with an outside passenger.’ The stranger 
er saying, ‘I beg your pardon, madam, I can go into another 
room,’ and immediately retired. ‘The coach soon afterwards 
resumed its course, and the passengers their places. At length the 
coach stopped at the gate leading to the castle to which the young 
lady was going; but there was not such prompt attention as she 
expected, All eyes seemed directed to the outside passenger, who 
was preparing to dismount. She beckoned and was answered, ‘ As 
soon as we have attended to his lordship we will come to you.’ A 
few words of explanation ensucd, and to her dismay she found that 
the outside passenger, with whom she had thought it beneath her to 
dine, was not only a nobleman, but the very nobleman in whose 
family she hoped to be an inmate. 


No. 20. 


CHEESE FOR CANNON SHotT.—The greatest ammunition that 
we have heard of lately was used by the celebrated Commodore Coe, 
of the Montevidian navy, who, in an engagement with Admiral 
Brown, of the Buenos Ayrean service, fired every shot from his 
lockers. ‘What shall we do, sir?’ asked his first lieutenant. 
‘ We've not a single shot aboard—round, grape, canister, and double- 
headed are all gone.’ ‘Powder gone, eh?’ asked Coe. ‘No, sir, 
got lots of that yct.’. ‘We had a hard cheese—a round Dutch one, 
for dessert at dinner to-day—do you remember it?’ said Coe. ‘I 
ought to—I broke the carving knife in trying to cut it, sir.’ ‘ Are 
there any more aboard?’ ‘About two dozen. We.took them 
from another vessel.’ ‘ Will they go into the eighteen-pounders ?’ 
I'll try ’em?’ cried the first lieutenant. And in a few minutes the 
fire of the old Santa Maria (Coe’s ship), which had ceased entirely, 
was re-opened, and Admiral Brown found more shot flying over his 
head. Birectly one of them struck his main-mast, and as it did so, 
shattered and flew in every direction. ‘ What kind of shot is that 
which the enemy is firing?’ asked Brown. But nobody could tell. 
Directly another came in through a port and killed two men who 
were near him, and then, striking the opposite bulwarks, burst into 
flinders. ‘This is too much! I don’t like them at all,’ cried Brown ; 
and then, as four or five more of them came bursting through his 
sails, he gave the orders to fill away, and actually backed out of the 
fight, receiving a parting broadside of Dutch cheeses, 


No, 21. 


Tue BRACELETS.—Marie Antoinette, of France, was passion- 
ately fond of the opera. She once played Suzanna in the 
* Marriage of Figaro’ in a private theatre in the palace. Oppuvsite 
the queen’s box, at the opera house, one evening, sat the wie of a 
rich banker, bedizened with jewels, and sporting a pair of mag- 
nificent diamond bracelets ; and so anxious was she to attract the 
notice of the queen, that she leaned her hand on the velvet cushion 
of the box that the jewels might be fully seen. Her movements did 
not escape the notice of the queen. She cast several significant 
glances # the lady, who was delighted with the homage paid to her 
brilliants. In the course of the evening, a servant wearing the 
queen’s livery knocked at the door of the box, and with many 
compliments to the lady and apologies from the queen begged that 
the latter might have a closer view of one of her splendid bracelets, 
which had so much occupied the public attention and admiration. 
In a moment it was unclasped and delivered to the queen’s 
messenger. The banker's wife soon discovered that it was an 
ingenious thief, who had observed her movements and efforts to 
attract the attention of the queen, that had thus obtained the 
bracelet. The police were soon apprised of the loss, and next 
morning, while at breakfast, she was made happy by receiving 4 
note from the commissioners of police, stating that the thief and the 
bracelet had both been captured, and requiring her either to send 
the other bracelet by the sub-lieutenant of police and his attendants, 
to identify the one recovered, or to come herself with it to the 
bureau. She was negligent, and preferred giving the other bracelet 
to the officer, with many cautions of care ; but she found in an hour 
or two that both her bracelets had gone! The rogue who had 
obtained one at the theatre had ingeniously managed to possess 
himself of the other. 


Owing to the great pressure on our space this month, we 
are compelled to hold over several contributions. 
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Presented with the AUGUST Number of the ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 


ARITHMETICAL TEST. CARDS. 





STANDARD ITT. 





Card 1. 

1. Find the sum of £695 13s. ofd., £50 os. o}d., 
£6, £591 16s. 114d., 47,985 28. 17d., and £100. 

2. If £6,489 17s. 10d, be taken from £70,000 108, o}d., 
what is left ? 

3. Divide six hundred and ninety-eight thousand seven 
hundred and ten by 70. 

4. A purse contained 5 sovereigns, 15 half-sovereigns, 
6 crowns, and 4 half-crowns. If I gave away half, what 
remains ? 

Card 2. 

1. What will the following sums amount to:— 
£700 198. 10fd., £17 6s. 53d, £907 15s. 4d., 
47 198. 114d., £698 15s. 10d., £6 14s. 6$d.? 

2. How many times is 609 contained in 2,511,516 ? 

3. If I take 53,618 trees and plant them in 19 rows, 
how many will there be in each row? 

4. What is left after taking £7,095 16s. tofd. from a 
million pounds ¢ 

Card 3. 

1, Find the amount of seven hundred and sixty-nine 
pounds seventeen shillings and eightpence, £100, 
£751 158. 3#d., one thousand seven hundred and one 
pounds fourteen shillings and ninepence, seven pounds 
seventeen shillings and eightpence, and £765 13s. rod. 

2. Find the quotient of 79 and 699,715. 

3. Find the difference between £,79,018 17s, 10d. 
and fifty-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds nineteen shillings and ninepence three farthings. 

4. If a boy goes to a shop with a sovereign, spends a 
quarter of it, and loses 5s., what has he left ? 


Card 4. 

1. How many times may 87 be taken from 190,530 ? 

2. £7,000 15s. 10d.+ £71 148. 9§d.+ £16 14s. gd. 
+ £728 158. 63d. + £9,018 14s. 9d. + £79 198. 104d. 

3. Take £905 16s. 11}d. from £90,010 17s, 11d. 

4. If a railway engine burns 35 tons of coal in a week, 
how many tons will it burn in three months ? (7 days 
= 1 week; 4 weeks 1 month). 


Card 5. 

1. How many times is 908 contained in 795,613 

2. Add £798 15s. 10d, £6,901 15s. 1ojd., 
£91 17s. 11$d., £703 14s. 11$d., Agr 17s. 114d., 
and £214 16s. o4d. 

3. If a house and garden cost £525, and the garden 
cost #40 10s. 6d., what did the house cost ? 

4. What remains after £699 18s. 1o}d. has been 
taken from £1,000 os. 11}d. ? 


Card 6. 

1. £7,019 15s. 10§d.— £501 18s, 119d. 

2. In a book there are 500 leaves, and twenty lines on 
each page. If 6 words are written on one line, how 
many words will the book hold? 

3. Find the amount of seven hundred and seventeen 
pounds sixteen shillings and ninepence halfpenny; nine 
thousand pounds fourteen shillings and twopence. seven 
hundred and sixty-five pounds thirteen shillings and ten- 
pence halfpenny; £69 13s. 11}3d.; seven hundred and 
fourteen pounds twelve shillings and tenpence farthing ; 
and 4,999 16s. 54d. 

4. How many times does 968,933 contain 97 ? 





Card 7. 

1. What will the following sums amount to :— 

£735 18s. 73d, £609 17s. 1d., £205 15s. 83d., 
471 16s. 94d., £649 8s. 1d., £723 138. 113d.? 

2. Divide 148,971 by 69. 

3. Find the difference between £6,985 14s. 24d. and 
£60,985 135. 11d, 

4. 1 have a bag which contains half a million marbles, 
and 600 are lost through a hole. How many are left ? 


Card 8. 

1. In copying down 650d. a boy put 850d. ; how much 
was the sum wrong? 

2. 7,614,215 + 191. 

3. Find the sum of £13 2s. 4$d., £106 12s. 73d., 
£909 19s. 64d, £751 19s. 10d, £6 15s. g#d., 
and £241 16s. 73d. 

4. Which is the greater and by how much :— 

£7,014 19s. 6d., or £70,014 16s. 53d. ? 

Card 9. 

1. Divide 7,715,900 by 79. 

2. In an orchard 5 score are apple trees, 74 dozen are 
pear trees, 64 score are plum trees, and the rest are 
cherry trees. If the orchard contains 400 trees 
altogether, how many are cherry trees ? 

3. £17 48. 54d + £69 178. 63d. + £10 14s. 10}d, 
£675 13s. 11d. + £69 16s. 5d. + £71 14s. 114d. 

4. £695 18s. 53#d. — £600 19s. 6d. 


Card ro. 

1. How much will be left out of #100 when 3 five 
pound notes, to half-crowns, and 1 florin have been 
spent out of it? 

2. How many times can 171 be taken from 759,825? 

3. Add seven hundred and fourteen pounds sixteen 
shillings and fourpence halfpenny; one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds thirteen shillings and elevenpence 
three farthings; £714 17s. 9#d.; £70 14s. 1o§d.; 
£29 13s. 84d. ; and £7 14s. 7$d. 

4. How much more is £900,100 16s. 5d. than 
47,915 18s. 63d. ? 

Card 11. 

1. Find the quotient of 715,690 and 63. 

2. A cow was sold for £30 13s. 8d. to gain 10 
guineas. How much did it cost? 

3. What will the following amount to:— £619 15s. 
63d., £349 18s. 11d., £10 os. ofd., £615 11s. 23d, 

706 19s. 64d., and £70 4s. 24d. ? 

4. Take £70,905 17s. 63d. from £97,009 rgs. 11d. 

Card 12. 

1. Find the difference between the following sums :— 
£75,019 178. 64d, and £909,105 178s. 5d. 

2. Find the quotient of 69 and 493,281. 

3. If a coin is half-an-inch thick, how many coins are 
there in a pile 5 yards high? (36 inches = 1 yard). 

4. Add one hundred and sixty-one pounds nineteen 
shillings and fivepence ; seventeen pounds five shillings 
and ninepence-halfpenny ; two hundred and seventy-one 
pounds five shillings and eightpence-farthing ; one thou- 
sand seven hundred and one pounds sixteen shillings 
and fivepence-halfpenny ; ninety-nine pounds fourteen 
shillings and sixpence; and seven pounds fourteen shil- 
lings and eightpence-halfpenny. 
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ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS. 2 





Card 13. 

1. What is the number that is contained 73 times in 
698,756? 

2 If a carriage has three compartments, and one 
compartment holds 10 persons, how many persons can a 
train carry with 1o carriages supposing two extra persons 
are put in each carriage? 

3. Multiply 10,009 by 79 and divide the answer by 17. 

4. £76,915 18s. 93d. — £6,099 19s. 10d. 

Card 14. 

1. A sheep cost me £2 13s. 4d., and a pig cost 
me 1 guinea; what must I sell them for to gain a 
guinea ? 

2. £695 14s. 114d.+ £714 16s. ofd.+ £2 ros. 4d. 
+ £69 148. 10d. + £17 5s. 84d. + £614 128, rogd. 

3. Find the difference between 500 guineas and 


£600 13s. 84d. 


4. How often is 67 contained in 473,983? 


Card 15. 

1. How often can 170 be taken from 170,850? 

2. If a wheel measures 3 yards round it, how often 
will it turn round in going 10,206 yards ? 

3. Add 714 19s. 54d., £6,590 ,175. O#d., 
£209 15s. 84d., £716 19s. 10}d., £76 15s. 8d., £100. 

4. Find the difference between £701,905 16s. 83d. 
and £91,298 17s. 93d. 


Card 16. 


1. Add £714 16s. 104d., £79 os. 8d., £1,000 os. 49d., 
4717 Os. 64d., £502 6s. 1d., and £900 os, gd. 

2. A basket contained 1,000 eggs, but five score were 
bad. How much did I get for the rest at 1d. each ? 

3. Find how many times 161,871 contains 79. 

4. Take £17,019 os, od. from £100,000, 

Card 17. 

1. If a hat costs 7s. 6d., how many can I get for 
go shillings ? 

2. 69,815 X 37 + 89. 


3- £971 138. 44d. + £29 16s. 5d. + £704 17s. 6d. | 


+ £91 16s. 54. + £200 178s. 64d. 

4. How much does £69,015 17s. 64d. exceed seven 
thousand and forty-nine pounds seventeen shillings and 
three farthings ? 


Card 18. 

1. What is the difference between the sum of 
479 18s. 44d. and £176 15s. 43d., and the sum of 
£900 118, 44d. and £76 13s. 11d. ? 

2. How often is 670 contained in 1,278,360? 

3. Add £98 16s. 53d., £201 14s. 9$d., £77 145. 9d., 
£600 os. od., £77 os. 113d., and £200 14s. 9d. 

4. Take £765 2s. 9$d. from a thousand pounds and 
ninepence three farthings. 


Card 19. 

1. A pound of sugar costs 2d. How many lbs. can I 
get for a sovereign? 

2. How often is 87 contained in 861,039 ? 

3. Find the sum of £690 16s. 74d., 470 148. 93d., 
A610 17s. 114d, £28 10s. gd., £600 os, i 
and £72 4s. 9d. 

4. Find the difference between £70,109 16s, 104d. 
and £2,908 17s. 49d. 


Card 20. 
1. How many times 607 is 3,003,436? 





2. How much is £949 17s. 113d, less than a thousand 
pounds ? 

3. A purse contains 6 half-crowns, ro florins, 5 crowns, 
and 2 guineas. If 3 half-sovereigns are lost, how much 
remains ? 

4. Add £769 15s. 84d., £70128.6d., £102 19s. 64d., 
ATt 148. 6d., £300 os. od., and £29 11s. 53d. 


Card 21, | 
1. kind how much one is greater than the other of 
£61,049 17s. 64d. and £ 2,098 19s. 7d. ? 


2. If a horse and cart costs #50 as. 6d., and the. 


horse is worth 30 guineas, how much is the cart worth ? 
3. £701 148. gfd. + £68 15s. ofd.+ £1,000 0s, ofd., 
+ £9 9s. 9§d. + £10 gs. 1d. + £301 6s. 54d. 
4. 714,816 = 49. 


Card 22. 

1. Add nine hundred and sixteen pounds and five- 
pence-farthing ; sixty-seven pounds and ninepence-half- 
penny; two hundred and four pounds sixteen shillings 
and fivepence three-farthings ; twenty-seven pounds 
fourteen shillings and ninepence ; seven hundred and 
five pounds twelve shillings and fourpence-farthing ; 
and seventy-one pounds six shillings and fourpence. 

2. An army consisted of 10,000 men, During a 
battle 704 were killed, and 92 were lost. If half the 
remainder went home, how many remained ? 

3. Divide 749,815 by 95. 

4. Find the difference between £7,010 16s. g#d. and 
£698 19s. 10d. 


Card 23. 

1. What must be added to £170 16s, 1o#d. to make 
£969 18s. 74d. ? 

2. A boy takes,a step of 2 feet. How many steps will 
he take in going 100 yards? (3 feet == 1 yard), 

3. How often is 676 contained in 4,798,248 ? 

4. Add £749 18s. ro$d., £65 14s. 10d., £761 16s. 9$d., 
470 19s. 53d.; £190 19s. 10d., and £76 15s. rogd, 


Card 24. 
. If a horse costs 50 guineas what will 3 cost ? 
- £9,056 17s. 64d. — £999 198. 73d. 
. Find the quotient of 1,619,700 and 75. 
. Find the sum of £705 14s. 1o$d., £29 178. 63d, 
£108 16s. 5d, £69 178. 84d, £2,000 19s, 6d., 
and £128 15s. 113d. 


wn e 


Card 25. 

1. How much less is £7,149 6s. 114d. than 
£90,000 19s. 10$d. ?- 

2. How often can 27 be taken from 245,430 ? 

3. Add £609 17s. 5#d., £19 175. 64d., £200 148, A 
£1,910 6s. 54d., £209 178. 4d., and £6,001 14s, 

4. If a hundred pencils can be bought for 1s, 6d., 
how much will 1,000 cost ? 


Card 26. 
1. A square field is 130 yards long. 
will a boy walk, who walks all round? 
2. See how often 98 is contained in 701,582. 
3. Find the sum of £714 16s. o#d., 4,29 178. 10d., 
609 18s. 64d., £29 15s. 6d., £701 19s. 8#d., and 
1,029 198. 10d, 
4. From £79,015 16s. 74d. subtract £7,918 178. 10d, 
Card 27. 


. 1. A boy can count 300 marbles in an hour. How 
many hours will it take him to count 120,000? 


How many yards 
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3 ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS. 





2. Find the sum of £765 19s. 113d., £29 16s. 7d., 
£204 198. 84d, £69 178. 6d, £204 10s. 11}d., 
and £79 16s. 11d, 

3. Find the difference between £69,056 14s. 93d. and 
£28,917 158. 10}d. 

4. Divide 171,918 by 67. 


Card 28, 

I. 274,312 X 860. 

2. Divide 19 dozen marbles among 4 boys, giving one 
8 more than each of the others. 

3. Add £589 16s. 83d., £6,097 17s. 11$d., 8s. 93d. 
£16,789 19s. 6$d., and £86 os. 14d. 

4. Find the difference between £60,204 7s. 6d., and 
£9715 158. ofd. 


Card 29. 

1. In an election 421 persons voted for one candidate, 
and 129 more for the other. How many voted altogether ? 
2. Take £17,009 16s. 44d. from £90,905 16s. 33d. 

3. Divide six hundred and fourteen thousand and 
ninety by 708. 

4. Add £58 19s. 53d., £678 10s. 84d., £95 12s. 84d., 
rojd., 7s. 114d., and £5,008 os. 5#d. 


Card 30. 

1. lind the quotient of 37,006 and 789. 

2. In a school there were 700 boys, and the girls were 
250 less than the boys: 10 came late. How many came 
early ? 

3. Add £1,708 14s. 49d., £19 19s. 8$d., 17s. 44d., 
£280 125. 11d., and £30,946 1s. g$d. 

4. Find the difference between £90,012 10s. o}d., 
and £6,909 10s, ofd, 


Card 31. 

1. Divide half-a-million by 65. 

2. Add eighty-seven pounds sixteen shillings and 
fourpence halfpenny; one thousand and _ twenty-five 
pounds thirteen shillings and tenpence farthing; six 
hundred and eighty-five pounds seventeen shillings and 
fourpence halfpenny; 19s. 64d.; and eighteen pounds 
and threepence three farthings. 

3. Find the difference between eighty-nine thousand 
six hundred and seventy-two pounds eighteen shillings 
and sixpence three farthings, and £100,806 15s. 74d. 

4. 200 children each receive 6 oranges. How many 
boxes of oranges will be required if each box holds 120? 


Card 32. 

1. A horse is worth £80 1os. and a cart 20 guineas, 
What is the value of both together ? 

2. Divide seven hundred and fifty-six thousand nine 
hundred and thirteen by 836. 

3. Add £1,070 16s. 4$d.; eight thousand and sixty- 
nine pounds fifteen shillings and ninepence halfpenny ; 
£25,618 14s. 7}d.; eight hundred and ninety six pounds 
nineteen shillings and a farthing ; and £13 os. 114d. 

4. Take one hundred and eighty-nine pounds fifteen 
shillings and sevenpence halfpenny from a thousand 
pounds. 


Card 33. 
1. 870,496 + 434. 
2. A cow, a sheep, and a pig are together worth 
£30 198. 6d, If the cow is worth £15 and the sheep 
£4 108, 6d., what is the value of the pig? 


A Prize of HALF-A-GUINEA will be paid to the Teacher 





3. Find the product of six hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifteen and seventy-nine. 


4. £7 18s. ofd + £2,900 15s. 10d. + £73,009 
4s. 113d. + £857 3s. 17d. + £2 2s. 


Card 34. 


1. 27 boys had 60 marbles each, and 30 boys had 
54 each. If they add them altogether, how many more 
will be required to make 4,000 ? 

2. Find the amount of seventy-six thousand pounds 
nineteen shillings and elevenpence three farthings; 
eighty-nine pounds thirteen shillings and tenpence half- 
penny ; 4,729 18s. 63d. ; nine hundred and ten thousand 
six hundred pounds four shillings and ninepence; and 
£386 12s. 5d. 

3. How much less is £857 9s. 63d. than a thousand 
pounds ? 

4. How often is seventy-two contained in three 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand and seventy-two ? 


Card 35. 

1. Divide 60,014 by fifty-nine. 

2. Find the sum of 3 half-crowns, 2 guineas, 7 half- 
sovereigns, 5 florins, and 20 sixpences. 

3. From ten thousand and seventeen pounds seven 
shillings and three farthings, take six thousand nine 
hundred and nineteen pounds eight shillings and three 
half-pence. 

4. A man planted a dozen rows of plants, fifteen in 
each row, and had three score stolen. How many had 
he left ? 


Card 36. 

1. Add £70 os. g}d. + sixpence three farthings + 
£909 tos. 64d. + seventy-six pounds fourteen shillings 
and elevenpence + £2,198 17s. 5d. + sixteen shillings 
and ninepence farthing. 

2. How often can 816 be taken from seven hundred 
thousand five hundred f 

3. If I had £200 more I could pay £620 and have 
£31 over. How much have I? 

4. Find the difference between nine thousand and 
sixteen pounds five shillings and sevenpence, and 
£70,019 178. 63d. 


Card 37. 

1. Take thirty-six pounds twelve shillings and seven 
pence farthing from fifty-two pounds ten shillings. 

2. £7,654 138. 64d. + £374 18s. 7$d. + sixty-five 
pounds ten shillings and sixpence + £9 18s. 34d, + 
sixty-five pounds seventeen shillings and twopence three- 
farthings + £386 6s. 119d. + £5,295 19s. 10}d. 

3. Divide a million by 74. 

4. I have 12 guineas, my sister half as much, and 
my brother as much as both of us together ; what have 
we altogether ? 


Card 38. 

1. Take £965 6s. 113d. from ten thousand sovereigns. 

2. How «often can seventy-eight be taken from ten 
thousand five hundred and thirty ? 

3. Find the sum of £64 17s. 94d., £36 15s. 83d., 
£42098. 23d., £7135.2d., £92 16s.84d., £504 cade 
and 4,7 9s. 8d. 

4. If the quotient is 1,917, the divisor 365, and the 
remainder 295, what is the dividend ? 
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Card 39. 

1. If I goto buy a horse for 20 guineas with 3 five 
pound notes, 2 sovereigns, 4 half-sovereigns, and six- 
pence, how much am I short ? 

2. £274 138. 93d. + seven thousand five hundred 
and twenty-six pounds seventeen shillings and three 
pence three-farthings + £87 14s. 34d. + six pounds 
seventeen shillings,and fivepence-farthing + £ 32 16s. 10d. 
+ five hundred and eighty-six pounds fourteen shillings 


and elevenpence three-farthings + £6,496 17s. 14d. 
3. Take 83 sixpences from £1,786 8s. 2d. 


4. Divide 117,734 by 74. 


Card 1. 
- £9,428 12s. 24d. 
. £63,510 12s. 29d. 
. 9,981 + 40. 
47 53. 


Pen = 


Card 3. 
. £4,096 19s. 23d. 
8,857 + 12. 
. £19,018 18s, o}d. 
10s. 


Pere 


Card 5. 
. 876 times and 205 over. 
, £8.802 19s. 4d. 
- £484 9s. 6d. 
. £300 2s. 1$d. 


Card 7. 
° £2,996 10s, 33d. 
. 2,159. 
» £53,999 19s. 8$d. 
- 499,400 marbles. 


wh 


wn 


Card 9. 


- 97,669 + 49. 

. 80 cherry trees. 
. £1,815 2s. 2d. 
. £94 18s. 119d. 


Card 11. 


I, 11,360 + 10, 

- £20 3s. 8d. 
£2,372 9s. 53d. 
4. £26,104 2s. 49d. 


Card 13. 


wh 


wn 
rs 


9,572. 

320 persons. | 

. 46,512 + 7. 

- £70,815 18s, 114d. 


Card 15. 
. 1,005 times. 
- 3,402 times, 
. £8,409 8s, 3d. 
. £610,606 18s. 10}d. 


Card 17. 
. 12 hats. 
- 29,024 + 19. 
£1,999 Is. 34d. 
. £61,966 os. 5d. 


Card 19. 
120 Ibs. 
. 9,897 times. 
£2,073 4s. 1o#d. 
. £67,200 19s, 5}d. 
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ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS. 
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1. Find the product of ninety-three thousand seven 
hundred and four and go6. 

2. £93,704 168. 84d. + £117 178. 7$d. + £607 
ros. 83d. + £5,678 18s, 11fd. + £2g 16s. rgd. + 
4789 19s. 9}d. + £19 19s. 

3. Find the difference between seventy thousand and 
sixpence, and 


sixty pounds 


£397 18s. 73d. 


4. Divide half-a-million marbles equally among 29 


boys and 11 girls. 


ANSWERS. 


Card 2. 

. £2,339 12s. ofd. 

» 4,124. 

. 2,822 trees. 

. £992,904 3s. 1}d. 
Card 4. 

+ 2,190 times. 

. £16,916 15s. 74d. 


. £89,105 Os. rr fd. 
420 tons, 


Card 6. 
- £6,517 16s. 10}d. 
. 120,000 words. 
. £12,268 8s. 1d. 
. 9,989 times. 


Card 8, 

. 16s, 8d, 

. 39,865. ‘ 

. £2,030 6s. 93d, 

The latter by— 
£62,999 16s. 113d. 
Card 10. 

- £83 13s. 

- 4,443 times and 72 over. 

~ £1,733 Is. 44d. 

. £892,184 17s. 10}d. 


Card 12. 


- £834,085 19s. 104d. 
7,149. | 

. 360 coins. 

. £2,259 16s. 63d. 


wn -wne wn Pwr -whne 


Pwne 


Card 14. 

£4 15s. 4d. 
. £2,133 14s. 84d. 
- £75 138. 84d. 
- 7,149 times. 

Card 16. 
+ £3913 58. 33d. 
£3 15s. 
. 2,049 times. 
. £82,980 19s. 11}d. 


Card 18. 
. £720 11s. 64d, 
. 1,908 times. 
~ £1,256 2s. 6d. 
. £234 18s. o}d. 


Card 20, 
I. 4,948 times. 
2. £50 2s. ojd. 
3. £3 12s. 
4 41,344 14s. 5d. 


PWR PWN 


>wne 


<a 


point out an Error in 


Card 21. 


418 tas. 6d. 
. £2,091 15s. 3d. 
. 14,588 + 4. 


ewne 


Card 23. 
- £799 1s. 83d. 
- 150 steps. 
7,098 times. 
. £1,916 §s. 84d. 


Pwne 


Card 25. 


- 9,0go times. 
. £8,952 8s. 44d. 
15s. 


Pwndr 


Card 27. 
. 400 hours. 
. £1,355 Is. 7d. 
. £40,138 18s, ro}d, 
- 2,565 + 63. 


wn 


Card 29. 
971 voters. 


n= 


. 867 + 254. 
. £5,841 12s. 23d. 


> w 


Card 31. 
7,692 + 20. 
. £1,818 7s. 54d. 
. £11,133 178, ofd, 


10 boxes. 


Pern 


Card 33. 
. 2,005 + 326. 
£11 9s. 
. Ries 
76,777 38. 114d. 

Card 35. 
1,017 + II. 
. £6 19s. 6d. 


. £3,097 18s. 114d. 
120 plants. 
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Card 37. 
. £15 17s. 43d. 
af £13,853 58. 
~ 13,513 + 38. 
37 16s. 


PwWRe, 


Card 39. 


" ar 19s. 6d. 

. £15,012 11s, gd. 
. £1,784 6s. 8d. 

- 1,591. 


->whne 


the above 


sixteen 


- £58,950 17s. 114d. 


. £82,851 12s. 114d. 


- £73,895 19s. 1o}d. 


Card 40. 


shillings ahd 
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Card 22. 


. £1,992 11s, 1d. 
. 4,602 men, 


7,892 + 75- 
£6,311 16s, 119d, 


Card 24. 


. £157 10s. 
. £8,056 17s. 1ofd. 


21,596. 
£3,044 Is. 11d, 


Card 26. 


. 520 yards, 
- 7,159 times. 


£3,116 8s, 29d. 


£71,096 18s. g}d. 


Card 28, 


» 235,908, 320. 

. One 63, others §5. 
. £23,564 38. 14d. 

. £50,488 11s. 84d. 


Card 30. 


. 46 + 712. 

. 1,140 children. 
; £32,956 6s, 2d, 
-& 


3,102 19s. 114d. 


Card 32. 
£101 10s. 


- 905 + 333. 
‘ £35,669 6s. 9d. 
. £510 4s. 44d. 


Card 34. 
760 marbles, 
987,807 9s. 64d. 
142 10s, 54d. 


. 5,126 times, 


Card 36, 
£3,256 os. 113d. 
$58 times and 372 over 
£45i. 
£61,003 11s, 119d, 


Card 38. 


« £9,034 138. ofd. 
. 135 times, 


£1,134 15s. 54d. 


. 700,000, 


Card 40. 


. 84,895,824. 

. £100,948 19s. gd. 

. £69,662 17s. 10fd, 

. 12,500 marbles each, 


Answers. 




























































































